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This number of the JourNaL con- 
stitutes the twenty-first in a series of 
Yearbooks, published in accord with 
the definite policy of presenting at 
least once a year a rather comprehen- 
sive study of some particular problem 
in the education of Negroes, or of some 
other minority group in the United 
States. This Twenty-First Yearbook 
consists of the Proceedings of the 
National Conference on “The Courts 
and Racial Integration in Education” 
which was held at Howard University, 
April 16-18, 1952, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Journat. 

The immediate occasion giving rise 
to this Conference grew out of a two- 
fold interest of Howard University. 
First, a number of thoughtful persons 
throughout the country agreed that such 
a conference was highly desirable and 
timely. Second, the University was 
considering some fitting means of com- 
memorating the twentieth anniversary 
of the JournaL or Necro Epucartion 
which it publishes. Accordingly, 
Howard University and the Editorial 
Board of the Journat decided to ren- 
der a service to the cause of democracy 
in American education, as well as 
signalize the twenty years of service 
of the Journat to that same cause. 
The main purpose of this Confer- 
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ence was to provide an opportunity for 
a critical consideration of one of the 
most crucial domestic problems which 
our country faces today. The elimina- 
tion of legally enforced racial segre- 
gation from our national life and the 
development of a democratic social 
order in which full participation of all 
citizens is limited neither by race, class, 
nor creed must be achieved, if the 
United States is to maintain her moral 
and political integrity and leadership 
in the “free world” today. While this 
Conference on “The Courts and Racial 
Integration in Education” dealt specif- 
ically with education, obviously the 
topic had to be discussed in terms of 
the larger frame of reference. 

The specific purpose of the Confer- 
ence was threefold. First, it seemed 
wise, timely and necessary, that we as- 
certain where we were in our current 
attempts to achieve racial integration 
in education through resort to the courts 
and other means. We had made what 
on the surface appeared to be a phe- 
nomenal success in “breaking ground” 
which, twenty years ago when the Jour- 
NAL OF Necro EpucatTIon was started, 
did not seem possible. It was, there- 
fore, a first purpose of the Conference 
to determine just how substantial that 
success really was, and to define the 
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problems which lie immediately ahead 
if further progress was to be made. 
Second, it was a basic assumption 
underlying the calling of this Confer- 
ence that racial integration in educa- 
tion was not only desirable but neces- 
sary in a democratic social order such 
as we espouse. It was also further as- 
sumed that the best possible education 
of all students, and Negro students in 
particular could not be achieved under 
segregated conditions — enforced or 
voluntary. Hence, a second purpose of 
the Conference was to explore the valid- 
ity of these and rival assumptions. 
Third, it was obvious that even after 
we had obtained court decisions out- 
lawing racial segregation in education, 
we would have passed only the first 
stage in achieving racial integration. It 
was recognized that the problem of 
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how best to implement such decisions 
was not only difficult but required con- 
siderable forethought and planning, 
Accordingly, a third purpose of the 
Conference was to explore ways and 
means of implementation and supple- 
mentation. 

Finally, it was emphasized that this 
was an educational Conference devoted 
to the end of facilitating learning and 
increasing knowledge, and we hoped, 
wisdom; through the exchange of ideas 
and the sharing of experience. Thus, 
it was insisted that our discussions be 
both frank and critical. For it was 
recognized that sound conclusions could 
be drawn only when all aspects of a 
subject were explored, all facts bear- 
ing upon it were considered, and all 
points of view were expressed. 

Cuas. H. THompson 
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The Wednesday Evening Session of 
the National Conference on “The 
Courts and Racial Integration in Edu- 
cation” of Howard University, con- 
yened at 8 o'clock p.m., in the Chapel 
of Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., Charles H. Thompson, Editor, 
“Tg JOURNAL oF Necro. EpucATION,” 
presiding. 

Cuairnman TuHompson: Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to welcome you to what we have 
reason to hope is one of the most 
significant conferences ever held at 
Howard University. 

We have been looking forward to 
your coming here for almost six months 
now and we are very happy that you 
are here. We hope that you will stay 
with us throughout the three-day Con- 
ference and that your stay will be 
both pleasant and profitable. If we 
can do anything to make you more 
comfortable do not hesitate to let us 
know. That badge you are wearing 
is an open sesame. 

I think some of you might be in- 
terested to know who are, or will be, 
at this Conference. As the delegates 
know, we have had a pre-registration. 
You might be interested to know that 
up until Monday, April 14, some 320 
delegates had pre-registered for the 
Conference, representing 48 national 
organizations from 27 states and the 
District of Columbia, coming all the 
way from New Hampshire on the 
North, to Texas and Florida on the 
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South, and California on the West. 

I was very happy today to learn 
that we have one delegate from Mis- 
sissippi. Up until today no one had 
pre-registered from Mississippi, so I 
am very happy to note that we do 
have a delegate from Mississippi. 

I would like to take just a few 
minutes to emphasize the fact that this 
is an educational conference. Broadly 
speaking, the purpose of this confer- 
ence is to re-examine our strategy, our 
over-all plan, for attacking the prob- 
lem of enforced racial segregation and 
for developing racial integration in 
education. 

We are not interested in winning 
any debates nor in making newspaper 
headlines. We are very much inter- 
ested in getting a more precise defini- 
tion of the problems which we face in 
obtaining a clearer understanding of 
the basic assumptions underlying all 
tentative positions which might be 
taken, and in exploring critically fruit- 
ful hypotheses with some indication of 
how to test them. We do not expect 
to draw up any formal resolutions for 
or against anything. I say this is an 
educational conference. As such, it is 
expected that there shall be an atmos- 
phere of objectivity and tolerance of 
diverse points of view pervading all 
our deliberations. 

We expect further that it will be 
recognized that every issue has three 
sides—your side, my side and the right 
side. For, as we point out, in the 
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written statement of purpose, sound 
conclusions can be drawn only when 
all aspects of a subject are explored, 
all facts bearing upon it are considered, 
and all points of view are expressed. 
Thus, it is hoped that all of our dis- 
cussions will be tolerant as well as 
critical, 

We hope that no one will hesitate 
to speak his mind because of the fact 
that he feels he has a minority point 
of view. I would like to give you an 
illustration which I hope emphasizes 
that statement. 

About the middle of March I re- 
ceived from a distinguished Southern 
newspaper editor of a daily paper a 
letter in response to an invitation which 
I sent him to attend this Conference. 
Among other things he said, “I kept 
your letter for several days because of 
the fact that I have been trying to ar- 
range my schedule so that I may be at 
your conference.” He said, “It seems, 
however, that that is going to be impos- 
sible.” 

And then he added this statement. 
“I probably should add that I disagree 
thoroughly with the basic assumption of 
your meeting, namely, that racial in- 
tegration in education is not only de- 
sirable, but necessary; and hence I 
would be completely out of place in 
your sessions, anyhow.” 

That statement distressed me very 
much, so much so, that immediately I 
began to write him a letter. I found 
myself getting involved in writing too 
long a letter. I threw it away and 
said to my secretary, “Get Mr. So-and- 
So on the phone, please.” In about 
ten minutes she got him on the ‘phone. 

I identified myself and he said, “I 
am very glad to talk with you.” 

I thanked him very much for con- 
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sidering the invitation and said I was 
very sorry that he was having diff- 
culty with his schedule. 

Then I said, “I am very much dig- 


tressed and concerned at the last state- 
ment in your letter because we in- 
tend that this shall be an educational 
conference. I am so distressed that 
I am calling to ask you whether or 
not you can come up here for the 
Conference on Wednesday night, April 
16 and say what you have to say?” 

Well, he was very sorry; that was 
the very night that was giving him 
trouble. 

I said, “Well, what about Friday 
night? We have another public ses- 
sion. We will be very happy to have 
you come up Friday night and have 
your say.” 

He had a luncheon speech that day. 
I suggested that he fly here at our 

But we could not get 
I thanked him very much 


expense. . 
together. 
for his consideration. 

Then when I went back to my desk 
ten minutes later, I said to myself, 
“If this fellow has something to say, 
we want him to say it.” 

So I sat down and began to write 
another letter in which I said some- 
thing like this: “Thank you very much 
for your consideration. We are very 
sorry that you can’t be here. In view 
of that fact I wonder if you would put 
on paper your statement and send it 
to us. I will give you as much as ten 
double-spaced typewritten pages. If 
you will send it to me I will mimeo- 
graph it and see that every delegate 
gets a copy, and I will print it in the 
proceedings.” 

I won't tell you the rest of it. I 
merely say this to emphasize the fact 
that this is an educational conference 
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and we expect that if you have some- 
thing on your mind, that you will say 
it. 

Now finally, may I suggest that this. 
conference is planned as a working con- 
ference. A subject as important as 
the one before this conference certain- 
ly needs all the time, and more, that 
we have provided; and it means that 
we are going to have to work hard if 
we are going to explore many of the 
vital issues or as many as we should 
explore. It means that we are going 
to have to use all of the time at our 
disposal. Hence, may I state now 


Dean Thompson, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: On behalf of the Trustees and 
Faculty of Howard University I wish 
to welcome you here warmly and to ex- 
press my appreciation especially of 
the strong interest which you have all 
taken in this Conference from every 
quarter of the United States and from 
every area of our educational and com- 
mon life. 

This conference has two purposes: 
One of them is fulfilled by your being 
here. That is, the celebration of the 
20th Anniversary of the JourNaL or 
Necro Epucation which has been a 
publication of Howard University now 
for some twenty years under the editor- 
ship of Dean Charles H. Thompson 
who is now presiding. 


When we brought forth this venture 
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that as far as possible the meetings 
will start promptly on schedule on 
Eastern Standard Time so that we may 
get in all of the time possible. 


(The chairman presented successive- 
ly Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, president 


of Howard University who gave an ad- 
dress of welcome and explained the 


purposes of the conference; Dr. Horace 


Mann Bond, president of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, (Pa.) and Mr. Harry S. Ash- 


more, executive editor of the Arkansas 
Gazette, who spoke on various aspects 


of racial integration.) 









some 20 years ago we applied to one 
of the great foundations for the money 
needed to launch it. They did not see 
it at all, They did not have the money. 
I am afraid they had the money; but 
they did not have the faith. 

It was not more than five years be- 
fore the leader of that foundation stated 
publicly in his writing that he con- 
sidered this, by all odds, the most able 
and thoughtful Journal in the field 
that it chose and—from the point of 
view of objectivity, comprehensiveness 
and grasp, intelligence in editorial 
opinion and last, but not least, in the 
beauty of its printing—one of the finest 
magazines in the field of education in 
the United States. 

I am quoting those words from one 
who is not present and cannot be. His 
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opinion is appreciated. We feel proud 
of this journal. The work on it has 
been done by Dean Thompson with 
quietness, modesty and with hard labor. 
We felt that the time had come for 
us to say to him publicly that his 
quietness and modesty did not obscure 
from our sight his hard labor and the 
effectiveness of his work. 

We brought this occasion to pass in 
order that we might bring into our own 
consciousness and the consciousness of 
the country the sense of debt this in- 
stitution feels to him and to all who 
have been associated with him for 20 
years in editing this journal. 

It was the result of Dr. Thompson’s 
own initiative and judgment, however, 
—after consultation with certain lead- 
ers of the University—that the celebra- 
tion should take the form of the Con- 
ference that you now see in this pro- 
gram, namely, a consideration of the 
entire area of life covered by the legal 
attack upon segregation in institutions 
of education which have so long op- 
erated to offer inferior educational op- 
portunity to the Negro minority. 

The wide acceptance and represent- 
ative character of this delegation is 
heart-warming beyond measure. We not 
only have Negro leaders here, and 
their friends from the North and the 
South who are interested naturally in 
the advancement of educational op- 
portunity for the Negro people, but 


we have a substantial representation 
of the educational and public leaders 
of the South itself who, without fear 
and without prejudice and with a deep 
sense of responsibility I am certain, 
have come here to discuss this matter, 


and to discuss it in an atmosphere of 
freedom to express their convictions 
whether for or against the general 
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assumptions and trends of this confer- 
ence. 

We have a wide representation of 
the educational leadership of the nation, 
from many states, who in one form 
or another are grappling with this 
same problem as touching not only the 
Negro minority but all minorities in 
their population. And what is encourag- 
ing indeed, a wide representation from 
religious, labor and other public bodies, 
who instinctively recognize that while 
we are addressing ourselves here to an 
educational question, it involves the 
whole position of our society, especially 
in the light of world affairs. They have 
come, I know, with the hope that this 
Conference may not only have a con- 
structive issue as regards the educa- 
tional question involved, but it may 
bring about findings and a meeting of 
minds that may have great construct- 
ive significance for the life of this 
nation as a whole and in relation to 
its world responsibilities. 

Now the field of fact that faces us 
is very simple. Within the last few 
years the Negro people have become 
desperately conscious of the inferiority 
of the educational opportunities avail- 
able to their children on all levels, They 
have become especially conscious of 
the closed door, practically closed 
door, in the field of the professions 
and in the field of graduate work. I 
simply state that in the year 1939 for 
example, there were thirty-one ac- 
credited colleges of engineering in 
the former slave states with 25,000 
students. Not a single one of these 
students was a Negro; not a single one 
of these institutions would receive 4 
Negro; and there was no single ac- 
credited school of engineering in that 
entire area for Negroes. 














So that in this single field alone, 
while the majority white population 
was enjoying thirty-one educational 
institutions of an accredited nature, 
with 25,000 students per year, the 
Negro community hardly knew of the 
existence of the profession of engineer- 
ing. No effort had been made whatso- 
ever to offer them an opportunity to 
open up this field which is so deter- 
minative in the development of modern 
civilization. 

It is considerations like this which 
have led thoughtful men to seek ways 
of opening doors to state-supported 
graduate and professional institutions. 
And at last the Negro people have 
learned that there are ways provided 
in the Constitution of the United States 
to open these doors if they only know 
how to find the key. 

By some very careful study they 
have learned how to discover the key 
‘way down in the courts of first resort, 
to keep it in their hands and to polish 
it up through the intermediate courts, 
and through the courts of last resort 
in the states, and finally to bring it 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States with the constitutional issue so 
sparkling clear that the court is oblig- 
ed to decide upon that issue. 

There has been no greater gain in 
modern times than this gain in the in- 
telligence of Negroes in learning how 
to find and to develop for court deci- 
sion a constitutional issue involving 
their basic civil rights. 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, with 
great sagacity and in the spirit of com- 
plete loyalty to the institutions of the 
United States, has used this knowledge 
with great effectiveness so that deci- 
sions have been made both by the 
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courts of last resort in the states and 
by the United States Supreme Court, 
which have caused a highly constructive 
stream of increased educational op- 
portunity to be coming toward Negroes 
on every level of the educational life, 
including the opening of the doors of 
state-supported universities to Negro 
applicants in the professions and in the 
graduate schools. These are the facts. 
They are very encouraging. 

The first and most encouraging as- 
pect of these facts is the discovery 
by the Negro people themselves that 
the Constitution of the United States 
is indeed a revolutionary document, 
that it has in it great possibilities of 
advance for the humblest minority, 
provided that this minority discovers 
the way to use its intellectual and 
spiritual powers in bringing out the 
dynamics that are in that document. 

A second encouraging aspect of these 
facts has been the extent to which 
these cases have not been put over 
against the South, but to a large ex- 
tent by the deliberate cooperation of 
substantial elements in the Southern 
white population. 

It is heart-warming indeed to know 
that in one case a large portion of 
the expenses of litigation was paid by 
the white students in the very institu- 
tion against which the Negro student 
was suing, and that when some mem- 
bers on that faculty, being loyal to 
traditions of the past, slightly warped 
their objectivity in the statement of 
facts affecting the situation, these 
white students held these teachers up 
in the classroom and went through a 
session of criticism which was not com- 
forting to the members of the faculty. 

They even suggested that it might 
be an educational obligation to tell 
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the facts in court as they really were, 
since the students were there and knew 
the sources of the facts. 

Now the most remarkable thing has 
been the extent to which Southern white 
lawyers themselves have participated 
in the preparation of the litigation and 
have stood in the court side by side 
with Negro attorneys. It has been re- 
markable to observe the equanimity, 
objectivity and absence of hate that 
has accompanied these discussions, to 
such an extent that judges of the 
courts have again and again remarked 
that the very proceedings themselves 
were highly creditable to the self-con- 
trol of the people of the United States. 

Another most encouraging feature 
has been that perhaps the most far- 
reaching and sweeping decision made 
in the whole matter was written by a 
Southerner, Chief Justice Vinson of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, from Kentucky. There can be 
no doubt that while one who reverently 
and thoughtfully reads the text of the 
decision in the Texas case does not 
come up on the specifically stated pur- 
pose of that distinguished gentleman to 
knock out segregation as such, he does 
come upon a train of thought which 
makes it impossible for segregation to 
occupy the same track ever again. 

That far-reaching decision was writ- 
ten by a Southern Judge. The state 
from which he comes was so deeply im- 
pressed by the sagacity, wisdom and 
rightfulness of his convictions that it 
has gone on, not only to do away with 
segregation in the state schools of 
higher education but to modify the 
law requiring educational segregation 
as such, so as to make it possible for 
private and voluntary agencies to pro- 
ceed in that state in accordance with 
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their religious and educational conyic- 
tions, dealing man-to-man, without re- 
gard to color. It is a great thing. 

If we were disposed to concentrate 
our attention at this Conference upon 
the significance of trends, in the way 
that we colored people in the past have 
done, we might have a great Hallelujah 
meeting tonight here and adjourn; be- 
cause great progress has been made, 

But we have learned better. We have 
learned how to rejoice and, at the 
same time, to measure. While we have 
many reasons for being happy tonight 
we also can measure and know that what 
we have thus far accomplished in these 
years has severe limitations and that 
there are further quantitative develop- 
ments, even on the highest level, which 
are seriously conditioned by what we 
may do next. 

We have indeed opened the doors 
of some medical schools, but we are 
only holding a foot in there, for our 
representation there is for the present 
but a token representation. 

We have a shortage of 15,000 in the 
group of Negro physicians who are 
undertaking to serve the Negro people 
in segregated institutions of health, 
operated over the entire area of life 
in which the Negro people live. If 
we were to forget that shortage en- 
tirely and undertake to start out as 
if there were equality of health ser- 
vices, we would still need 2500 young 
Negroes per year in the medical schools 
of this country today in order to have 
any reasonable hope of meeting the 
objective medical health needs of the 
Negro people. We have at most less 
than 750 enrolled in all the medical 

institutions of the United States. Some- 
thing near 550 of these are enrolled in 
Howard University and Meharry while 
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g5 years after slavery we have less 
than 200 Negro students in all the 
other 70 medical schools of the country. 


It is not sufficient for people who 
have a strong sense of duty toward the 
health of this minority to be satisfied 
with a token entrance into the medical 
schools, We want to know how to find 
a substantial, quantitatively adequate, 
opportunity for Negroes in medicine. 


The same in pharmacy, dentistry, 
law; the same in engineering. How can 
we do it? 

A little reflection has led us to see 
that it probably involves further litiga- 
tion. We must build up the schools 
that prepare men to enter the medical 
and other professions. A little examina- 
tion of the facts would probably indi- 
cate that all the registrars of the 
leading medical schools would have to 
do would be to administer the present 
entrance requirements with exactitude 
in order to cut out all but two or three 
per cent of the Negroes who might 
apply for the next ten years. That is 
pretty nearly obvious, because of the 
grave under-support and consequent ed- 
ucational weakness of the colleges from 
which the majority of Negro candi- 
dates for medicine graduate. The next 
step, therefore, must be to find a way 
by legal procedure or otherwise to build 
up these supportive colleges and institu- 
tions, 


But if you were to ask President 
Davis there or any of the men who 
head these institutions what their great- 
est difficulty is, they would tell you that 
the greatest difficulty arises, not in 
the first instance as a result of their 
lack of adequate support, as serious 
as that is, but from the fact that our 
students come to us from such a wretch- 
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ed system of high schools and primary 
schools. 

An examination of the whole struct- 
ure of American education a few years 
ago showed that in New York State 
the average primary and secondary 
schools had a support of $4,000 a year 
for a classroom of 28, while the av- 
erage Negro school all over the former 
slave states received $400 for the same 
classroom of twenty-three students— 
one tenth. That is, if a Negro with one 
son, started walking from Mississippi 
and just walked moderately, at about 
every state line he crossed he would 
improve the educational advantages 
of his child by one-tenth; and, by the 
time he got to New York, he would 
have multiplied his child’s educational 
advantages by 10. 

The disposition of our eminent 
brothers in charge of the Southern 
states, to give us separate-but-equal 
facilities, did not keep them from 
putting about three times as much 
money per classroom of 28 students 
into the schools for white children as 
they put into the schools for Negro 
children. 

So that we are faced with a situa- 
tion where the number of men of com- 
petence that we can get in medicine 
and engineering and in dentistry and 
the graduate school, even when the door 
is open, depends upon the strength 
with which we can push forward 
the processes of competence from the 
kindergarten up to that point of en- 
trance. 

These facts may suggest that we 
may have to do a little more suing 
and that we may have to multiply the 
number of suits and we may be oblig- 
ed to sue all the way down. I do not 
know. This is an open Conference. 
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We may have to sue all the way down. 
As a matter of fact, there are some 
very thoughtful men who feel that we 
should shorten the process and aim a 
suit at the whole system so as to knock 
segregation completely out with one 
blow. Well, there are some suits now 
pending in the Supreme Court which 
intend to do this, The Supreme Court 
has been very sagacious about post- 
poning them up to this time. They want 
to get all the information possible. 

The opposition to this procedure, 
however, is beginning to be very in- 
tensive. Some of the ablest men in this 
country, able because their intelligence 
has already advanced them to positions 
of distinction in public life, such as 
members of the Supreme Court and 
secretaries of State, feel that for a suit 
against segregation itself to succeed 
would be to destroy the very founda- 
tions of American civilization and pos- 
sibly to lead to the destruction of white 
supremacy in the world. 

I have known some of these gentle- 
men for some 26 years, and I know 
that what they have to say at election 
time is not always what they really 
think, so that a great deal of their at- 
titudes can be discounted, especially 
at certain times of the year. But I know 
that some of them have been so con- 
sistent in this matter for a period of 
25 years that their record runneth not 
to the contrary. Their position, there- 
fore, must be rooted in the deepest 
kind of conviction and they may be re- 
lied upon to do everything in their 
power, out of a sense of obligation to 
their country and under their God, to 
see to it that no such decision as this 
is arrived at by the Supreme Court of 
the United States or by any formal 
political action of any kind. 
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This is a sericus effort on their 
part. It would be serious at any time; 
but in the light of the world situation 
today the seriousness of their attitude 
is probably of the greatest significance; 
for when you see that the system of 
life that prevails in these former slave 
states, is practically the same as that 
which prevails in South Africa, is 
practically the same as that which for 
200 years prevailed in India, is the 
same as that which prevailed in Indo- 


china, Malaya and in all the colonial 
territories occupied by the more than 


one-half of the human race which we 
call black, brown and yellow; and 
when we see that the United States of 
America is now engaged in the destiny- 
making struggle of its life to win the 
confidence, affection and esteem of 
these people against a great enemy; 
then we know that a decision to confirm 
segregation as a permanent part of 
American life, acceptable under the 
Constitution, would probably precipi- 
tate that disaster which Thomas Jef- 
ferson had in mind when he said, 
“When I consider slavery and remem- 
ber that God is just, I tremble for my 
country.” 

For if the fears begotten of the slave 
system should lead that eminent body 
which we call the Supreme Court by 
some form of words to confess to the 
belief that a segregated system of edu- 
cation—being a part, as it is, of a 
segregated and stratified form of caste 
—is acceptable under the Constitution 
of the United States, the story of the 
next few years might not be that Rus- 
sia and Communism took the world 
away from us, but more probably that 
we ourselves gave it away to them by 
yielding them the moral initiative and 
the exclusive championship on the most 
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important question of human relations 


in the world. 

If we feel that way—and indeed I 
do—we may be likely to be so deeply 
interested and we may think it so im- 
portant to do away with segregation 
that we may over-estimate the con- 
structive consequences which may be 
achieved by even so powerful a court 
decision or piece of legislation. We 
may assume that doing away with the 
structural system of segregation will 
in itself be sufficient to bring to pass 
the successful operation of the non-seg- 
regated system; and we may possibly 
wake up to find that the newly-inte- 
grated system requires for its success 
that doors be opened which themselves 
lie above the level of legislation. We 
may find that after segregation is done 
away with the success of an integrated 
system requires elements of moral con- 
viction and spiritual strength which 
cannot come from legislation, and that 
without these moral and spiritual ele- 
ments the system may fall to pieces 
and may issue in consequences more 
destructive for the Negro people than 
if they stood alone where they were. 

For there are things that have to 
be done, even in an integrated system, 
which can only be done by great ad- 
ministrators and teachers having the 
deepest convictions about the nature 
and possibilities of human nature, about 
the nature of democracy and the des- 
tiny of democracy in the world. These 
things cannot be legislated into men; 
they must feel them deeply. They have 
got to have a sense of honor in re- 
lation to them, when they are alone. 

For this reason alone we should be 
very careful at a conference in these 
times to hear out fully any man from 


any section of the country who dreads 
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integration, who really deeply feels 
that it would be a tragedy to undertake 
it. We must believe that it is possible 
for an intelligent man of maturity to 
hold such a conviction and we must 
respect his honor even while we dis- 
agree with his judgment. 

It is only when we hear him in that 
way and try not only to tolerate what 
he says, but to think with him and to 
entertain as far as we humanly and 
possibly can, the fears that are in his 
mind, that we can be prepared our- 
selves to see that what we are after in 
him and in his companions is not only 
their consent to an overt rearrange- 
ment of things but a step-up in their 
consciousness and vision. 

What we are after in reality is not 
merely integration of institutions. We 
seek the appearance in quantity of what 
we have already seen in the decisions 
of the justices of the Supreme Court, 
like Justice Vinson and that great 
Mr. Justice Black,—of what we saw 
in the students of the University of 
Arkansas when 185 of them met the 
first Negro that came in that institu- 
tion at the train and said, “Bud, we 
want to introduce you to 135 friends.” 

This was a step-up in the quality of 
the soul. This was the appearance on 
in the 
Southern states, of a substantial body 
of young men who, in an hour, had 
stepped over all the traditions of the 
past, arrived at a new confidence in 


the scene for the first time 


themselves, unafraid of association with 
a Negro, leaping out to meet him, con- 
scious that in so doing they were on 
their way to a somewhere that involved 
a greater self and a greater nation. 
That is what we are looking for. If 
we insist at this Conference on the 
doing away of segregation, it is be- 
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cause we believe that the hour has 
come when a development has taken 
place in the Southern states that might 
make possible a new growth of demo- 
eratic and Christian consciousness and 
a sense of new power and new ven- 
turesomeness toward great achieve- 
ments not hitherto felt in these slave 
territories. 

When we think of the remarkable 
development of science and agriculture 
in the Southern states, the remarkable 
growth in the broad intelligence of 
the people, the tolerance of the open 
discussion of issues in the newspapers; 
when we think especially of that large 
body of able men and women in the 
white teaching profession, and their 
counterpart in the Negro teaching pro- 
fession; we cannot doubt that resources 
are now present for a meeting of minds 
on this most difficult of issues which 
might turn out to be a renaissance of 


the spirit and the appearance in the 
South of great leadership of national 
proportions and magnificence of faith. 
That is the kind of thing for which I 
would have us undertake this Confer- 


ence. 

I call upon you all to keep in mind 
that the hour has now come when we 
cannot consider these issues, as if there 
were an unlimited expanse of time 
available for us. Our British cousins 
have been past masters in the field 
of human organization in the applica- 
tion of that mathematical process which 
I learned in school, called “Infinite 
Progression.” The British have always 
believed that segregation should be 
done away with; that the humblest 
citizens of the empire should be de- 
veloped so that they could exercise the 
highest responsibilities. But their form- 


ula for doing so has been the formula 
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of infinite progression, the main prob- 
lem of which is, “How can you start 
out a rabbit to New York and guaran- 
tee that every time he moves, he will 
move toward New York, and at the 
same time guarantee that he will take 
such a long time getting there that 
he will never arrive?” 

That is the remarkable formula of 
imperialistic administration which pro- 
fesses all principles, all benevolent in- 
tent, all glorified faith in the possibili- 
ties of humanity, but moves by such 
reluctant inches that the spirit all but 
dies. 

We will have to lay aside that mathe- 
matical principle. America’s hour has 
come. The decisions which we make 
with regard to Negro education are 
a part of the decisions which we are 
making with regard to that whole panel 
of life which for 200 years has been 
imposed by the colonial powers on over 
half of the human race. 

Long before Communism came into 
existence there was a seething rebel- 
lion among a billion people against 
that system, and the first great suc- 
cess in throwing it off was not by 
Communism but by a religious man 
in India who knew no violence and is 
not recorded even to have used a 
curse word. 

But we Americans must be aware now 
that an alternative possibility is in the 
field. The Communists have confidence 
in their power to organize the economy 
of the human race. They have broken 
down every line of division betweeen 
men who labor, and they pay no at- 
tention to whether these laborers be 
black, brown or yellow. They think 
that they have it in their power to 
develop a community of labor of world- 
wide proportions which will join all 
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men together in the conquest of the 
struggle for existence. 

Our hesitation in the presence of 
segregation is in itself an exhibit of 
dividedness of mind, feebleness in ac- 
tion, and moral defensiveness which we 
cannot sustain in the presence of such 
an enemy. God himself, having to make 
a choice between us, cannot choose 
those who think so much of themselves 
that they must segregate and conde- 
scend to over half of the human race. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF RACIAL INTEGRATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO EDUCATION 


I 


I wish I knew the name of the mis- 
begotten genius, who first introduced, 
and then popularized, the term “in- 
tegration”, in the sense in which we 
use it in this Conference. I wish I 
knew what discipline he represented. 
I do not think he could have been a 
mathematician. Rather, I suspect he 
was either a psychologist or a sociol- 
ogist. 

He was, I think, a member of one 
of these tribes, yearning for intellect- 
ual respectability, who suddenly real- 
ized that an extensive terminology was 
indispensable to that condition. So 
he borrowed; as the sociologists bor- 
rowed the term “ecology” from the 
zoologists, this social scientist of race, 
borrowed the term “integration” from 
the mathematicians. 

Now as in all such borrowing, the 
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When we face these issues we are 
making a decision as to what America 
is going to do in this world. I have no 
doubt of the outcome; with great re- 
luctance, and much hesitation and much 


fear, we are going to turn the corner; 
and I believe that the thinking in this 
Conference will show a wide unanimity 
of decision and courage to make the 
constructive turning point now. 


(Applause) 





net result is not entirely happy. In 
mathematics, to “integrate is to form 
into a whole; to unite or become united 
so as to form a complete or perfect 
whole.” In literary composition, it 
is “to unify, as to integrate the plots 
of a play.” 

In mathematics or in composition, 
we are dealing with fairly inanimate, 
neutral integers. The integers may be 
united into a complete whole, since 
they are at best symbols,—bloodless, 
emotion-less, thought-less, character- 
less units, with no specific individuality. 
The words and the plots we unify 
in a play are slightly more charged, 
indeed, than fractions or mixed num- 
bers; but not even the most consum- 
mate skill can make these words and 


situations come truly alive. 


Now when we come to apply the 
terminology useful in the mathematical 
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process, by which completeness is 
achieved out of fractions or mixed 
numbers,—to the process by which 
unity is achieved in the complex busi- 
ness of human personality,—we need 
to pause, and reflect, as to what it is 
we mean to do; and how this is to be 
achieved. For we have to do with 
a physical man, and a biological man, 
and a psychological man, and a so- 
ciological man, as well as with a pure- 
ly abstract mathematical man; and not 
even the greatest electronic calculator 
yet devised is fitted to receive the 
formula that has not yet been devised, 
by the universal scientist who has not 
yet appeared, and provide the solu- 
tion for the final integration that has 
not yet been defined. 

But this may seem beside the point; 
by racial integration, we who are 
neither mathematicians nor sociologists, 
but only simple human beings yearning 
for the self-regard and self-respect we 
believe to be the unity of God, mean, 
simply, racial integration; we mean 
making this nation and this world a 
complete and perfect whole; and a 
suggestion of the complexity of the 
problem is enough, I think, to start 
us off on our immediate task; a de- 
scription of the present status of racial 
integration in the United States, with 
Especial Reference to Education. 


II 


If we restrict our designs to man as 
a cipher, or a number—to the physi- 
cal man, occupying space in a mathe- 
matical, composite whole—it would not 
be too difficult to estimate our present 
status, for this can be done statistically. 
Of the three and one-half million Ne- 
gro children in the United States be- 
tween 5 and 17 years, three-fourths 
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live in the seventeen states and the 
District of Columbia where complete 
segregation in the corresponding ele- 
mentary and secondary schools has per- 
sisted—to date. Of the 875,000 chil- 
dren remaining, and resident in North- 
ern and Western states that are the- 
oretically open to at least physical, 
spatial, integration, only estimates are 
In a city like Philadelphia, 
more than 80 per cent of the Negro 


elementary school children are enrolled 


available. 


in schools where the enrollment is com- 
prised of 90 per cent—and upward— 
Negro children. The figures may be 
appreciably lower in some of the large 
cities, but it is highly probable that 
less than 25 per cent of Negro chil- 
dren in the North and West are physi- 
cally — spatially — “integrated”; in 
short, the percentage of the physical 
integration of Negro children in the ele- 
mentary and high school level in the 
United States may be as low as 6 per 
cent, and probably does not exceed 
10 per cent. 

The percentage must, of course, rise 
steadily through high school to col- 
lege. From a recent unpublished study 
by Dr. Charles H. Thompson,—upon 
whose materials, may I say, I have 
drawn more than freely, and with no 
shame at all—I note an estimate that 


there were perhaps twelve thousand 


Negroes enrolled in Northern and 
Western colleges in the Fall of 1950, 
with another 67,000 enrolled in col- 
leges in the South; enabling one to 
guess, that seven per cent of Negro 
children in the elementary schools, and 
ten per cent in the high schools, and 
fifteen per cent of Negro college stu- 
dents, are—physically—“‘integrated” as 
part of the whole of the American 
educational complex. 
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Now these figures do not precisely 
provide what one might call an exhil- 


arating progress report. Leaving out 
of account the South, and considering 
only those sections of the country where 
Negroes are eligible, theoretically, for 
equal access to “integrated” institu- 
tions, it would appear that approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of Negro children 
in the elementary schools—perhaps 50 
per cent in the high schools and as 
many as 83 per cent in the colleges, 
attending school in the North and West, 
are “physically integrated”. It will 
be remembered that Dr. Caliver’s study, 
more than a decade ago, showed that 
several thousand Northern Negro stu- 
dents had chosen to attend colleges 
for Negroes in the South, rather than 
accessible institutions in their own 
state; and whatever has happened to 
the trend since that study was made, 
the inclusion of the very considerable 
number making such a choice today 
would materially lower the percentage 
of Negro college students from the 
North that might be regarded as 
“physically” integrated. 

Even this degree of “physical” in- 
tegration is partial in a very great 
many instances. In a great many 
cases,—from the elementary school 
through the college—limitations exist 
on the full use, by Negro students, of 
physical facilities of institutions to 
which they may be formally admitted. 
I am informed that at Harvard Uni- 
versity, two of the Negro students in 
the freshman class may be said to be 
“physically” integrated in the historic 
Freshman dormitories of Harvard Yard 
—where the burning of midnight 
crosses has recently, though partially 
replaced the burning of the midnight 
oil—while the other nine are physically 
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domiciled in a special niche all their 
Harvard, doubtless, has excel- 
lent reasons for this situation—for 
Harvard always excels in everything 
—(I understand that the Harvard 
Cross burned brighter, even, than any 
ever 


own. 


lit by the most enthusiastic 
Kleagle on Stone Mountain, or in the 
Mississippi delta country)—but there 
it is, whatever the reason. The degree 
of physical integration of those eleven 
Harvard Negro Freshmen, included in 
the percentages reported above, needs 
therefore to be modified, as is true of 
a great many other Negro students en- 
rolled in other institutions where the 
lessons of a “General Education in a 
Free Society” are even less perfectly 
a part of the Great Tradition. 


III 


Now this student—whether he be im 
elementary school, or in college—is 
not merely a physical body, displacing 
so much atmosphere; nor is he an inte- 
ger, alone, whose numerical symbol 
can be made into a formula to measure 
the status of “integration”. 

He has a self, a mind, a soul; and 
that self, that mind, that soul, is very 
likely to be a formation of the picture 
of the self reflected back to him in the 
conceptualized notions, and institution- 
al structures, that surround what, to 
this point in our paper, has been a 
numeral. The measurement of his in- 
tegration, therefore, is not merely his. 
admission to a physical compartment 
of the institution—lower or higher, 
public or private—but the admission 
of all of his fellows on every level 
of the hierarchy educational institutions. 
are. 

Of all of the hundreds of thousands 
of members of public school boards im 
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the North and West, where Negro pu- 
pils are physically integrated, how 
many have Negro membership? I can 
think of six; and such an appoint- 
ment is so newsworthy that I do not 
believe even an error on my part of 
two or three hundred per cent would 
raise the percentage of integration in 
this respect to more than an infinites- 
mal fraction. Likewise, how many Ne- 
groes are to be found in boards of 
controls of the eleven hundred colleges 
in the North and West theoretically 
accessible to Negro students? I know 
of six such trustees in four such boards 
of control. 

Two years ago, the National Scholar- 
ship Fund for Negro Students listed 
49 “‘inter-racial” colleges in my own 
state of Pennsylvania. I thought it 
passing strange to find, on inspection, 
that not one of these institutions had 
a Negro in the board of control; that 
only two of them had a Negro in the 
faculty—one each, for a total of two 
Negroes out of a total faculty roll of 
more than ten thousand, or a percent- 
age of two hundredths of one per cent. 
Verily, I said to myself; this Negro 
is a powerful creature, indeed, when 
a faculty proportion of one-five thou- 
sandth can make this lily-white system 
of higher education into an interracial 
paradise. But then, I went home and 
read my favorite author (and alumnus), 
Langston Hughes, in that great work 
of art and common sense, Simple Speaks 
His Mind; and I came to the only 
conclusion possible, that the ways of 
‘white folks are very peculiar, indeed. 


IV 


We have no figures on “racial in- 
tegration” as it affects the Negro teach- 
er in the elementary and high schools. 
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I was in Boston last week, and I was 
interested to hear the proper Bostonians 
boasting about the “Colored” schoo] 


principal. On questioning, it appeared 
this remarkable lady had retired sey- 
eral decades ago, and none other like 
her had since appeared in the Boston 
firmament; but her aura yet remained, 
to assure the darker Brahmans that 
racial integration had reached its very 


apogee in the educational system now 
the subject of earnest debate between 
Mr. Conant and Archbishop Cushing— 
a courageous debate, may I say, ex- 
tremely stimulating if not altogether 
convincing to all students of the plan 
for education in a free society already 
mentioned. 

The news of Chancellor Seitz’s de- 
cision in Delaware is heartening; 
twelve miles away, I can, from my 
own experience, relate an instance of 
“progress” toward “integration” in my 
own little community, in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, suggesting that 
the decision is in fact a first battle 
won, not a war completed. When I 
arrived in that ancient community, in 
1945,—fresh from the horrors of the 
non-integrated society of Peach Coun- 
ty, Georgia—I discovered, somewhat 
to my dismay, that there existed a 
pattern of segregation in the local 
rural schools conforming to the pat- 
tern of such border communities across 
the country, but with unique features 
all its own. 

May I here advise all members of 
this Conference to read that very re- 
markable—I think it classic—study of 
the history of Negro education in New 
Jersey, by Dr. Wright of the Howard 
University Department of Education. 
In that book you will find recorded 
successive cycles of public attitudes, 
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laws and institutions of segregation in 
New Jersey that may chill your en- 
thusiasm for the inevitability of prog- 
ress toward integration—but in any 
event will certainly make you a more 
intelligent person. 

Through reading Dr. Wright’s book, 
and studying the history of our local 
institutions, I discovered that there 
had been a series of cycles in public 
school integration, in all of the border- 
land that begins in New Jersey, and 
stretches across Pennsylvania _ into 
Ohio, thence into Indiana, to Illinois, 
and to Kansas. Negro children were 
thoroughly “integrated” in our ancient 
community, in what school system did 
exist, until the adoption of the Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution of 1838—at the urg- 
ing of the Know-Nothings—that de- 
prived the Pennsylvania Negro of citi- 
zenship. Then a separate school was 
established, that persisted until the 
late year of 1872, when—after Thad- 
deus Stevens had succeeded in passing 
the Civil War Amendments through 
Congress that gave the Negro in the 
South the ballot—an “equal rights law” 
was passed, eliminating separate 
schools throughout all of rural Pennsyl- 
vania, It was in this same period 
that an uncle of mine became the Prin- 
cipal of a four-teacher elementary 
school in Western Pennsylvania—a 
position he maintained for forty years; 
his assistants during all that period 
were three white women. 

In my own community, the schools 
“integrated” in 1872 remained so un- 
til 1909. By that time, all of the other 
hamlets in Southern Chester County 
1895—-segregated 


had—beginning in 
Negro children. I call to your attention 
that this was no isolated phenomenon; 
it was the expanding ripple of racial 


tension and reaction, arising from the 
dead centers of reaction in the Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina disfran- 
chising, and educational-curtailment 
constitutional conventions of the early 
’Nineties—and accompanied by the 
reaching of the very peak of lynch- 
ings—that inexorably rolled North- 
ward, to vent itself in the segregation 
of Negro children in Southern New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Kansas—in race riots 
throughout the North—and in the pas- 
sage of the Day Law, in 1904, in Ken- 
tucky, that brought to an end at 
Berea College what I yet regard as 
the farthest advanced example of “‘in- 
tegration” in American higher educa- 
tion in any period. 

By 1909 this wave had reached the 
community of Lincoln University. Ac- 
companied by an eloquent address by 
Booker T. Washington, the University 
Commencement speaker in June, of 
1909—a speech in which the great 
leader earnestly plead to the Lincolm 
graduates to go back South, where 
they would have a chance to get jobs 
as teachers denied them in the North 
—the township school board enthusi- 
astically met in July to provide op- 
portunity for Negro youth in the vil- 
lage of Lincoln University itself; and, 
of course, for no other reason, but 
than the altruistic one of providing 
the opportunity which Booker T. Wash- 
ington had cited, the Board set up @ 
segregated school where a Negro teach- 
er might find a job. The contemporary 
newspapers reported unreasonable— 
even violent—protests from the local 
Negro citizens; they had even the te- 
merity to organize a strike; but they 
were poor, and alone, and dependent; 
and they lost. 
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By 1945,—the date of my own ad- 
vent upon the scene—I found the situa- 
tion institutionalized, accepted — how- 
ever resented. Although we do not 
rate the accolade of being an “inter- 
racial” college, by Dean Carman’s 


standards—perhaps because our Board 


of Trustees and Faculty, unlike other 
Pennsylvania institutions, include Ne- 
groes,—and our minority in the alumni 
and student body is white, instead of 
Negro—I found it a somewhat unusual 
situation, to say the least. Rather 
than send their children to a segregated 
school, the Negro teachers in the in- 
stitution sent their children to a cam- 
pus school, or educated them privately ; 
and, as President of a University, I 
found myself in the peculiarly Amer- 
ican situation, of being unable to send 
my own children to a school frequented 
by some of the professor’s children, 
and in a state where segregated schools 
were illegal. 

I therefore brought suit, and won 
the suit; but the sequel is not a heroic 
tale of a great deed accomplished. The 
school board, ordered by the Court to 
‘cease and desist, promptly assigned four 
white children to the Negro teacher. 
The parents of the white children pro- 
tested bitterly; they had been picked 
on, they said, because they were the 
only Democrats in our end of the 
‘Township who had children. And I 
cannot say that their plaint was with- 
out reason. The white parents with- 
drew their children and sent them out 
of the district; no other Negro parents 
in our village—for very good reasons 
—brought further suit; and the final 
triumph of “integration” in the Lower 
Oxford Township of Chester County 
now awaits the coming retirement of 
the Negro teacher,—when I have no 


doubt that a white teacher will be ap- 
pointed in her stead, and we shall 
have an end to “segregation” in our 
locality. 


¥ 


Now what happened in our little 
community is a case study,—over a 
hundred years—of the ups and downs 
of what we are pleased to call “in- 
tegration.” With all of the good will, 
and the courage, and the intelligence 
this Conference may bring to bear on 
the subject, I think it an imperative, 
that intelligent people—not scholars 
alone, but intelligent people—gird 
themselves against the delusion of auto- 
matic progress where social and racial 
relations are involved. Just as the 
reaction to which I have referred, first 
localized in the lower South in the 
post-reconstruction years, spread like a 
persistent wave, to effect individuals 
and institutions everywhere in the Na- 
tion,—so in this mid-Twentieth Cen- 
tury are we susceptible to waves and 
currents, now of world-wide origins, 
consequences, and affects. Increasing- 
ly, I begin to watch the coordinate 
barometers of our mounting military 
preparedness, and the veering decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
with the acutest interest. 


King Canute taught us that a king 
could not command a wave. We are 
not kings; but the waves to which I 
refer are structures of the human mind, 
and not of nature. We too have minds; 
and should such contrary waves come 
within our life-time to afflict us, it is 
the blessing of the past that we are 
—or should be—equipped, by now, 
with knowledge, and with courage, to 
oppose whatever wave may come, with 
a greater mental equipment, if not a 
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greater courage, than the humble peo- 
ple of my own hamlet showed in 1909. 

It may be irrelevant to the design of 
this meeting—but let me pause here to 
commend to all of you the story of the 
Jews within the Wall of Warsaw, 
scarcely a decade ago. 


vI 


At the very beginning of this talk, 
I assured you, and reassured myself, 
that we were simple people; people 
who should not allow themselves to be 
lost in the wilderness of Semantics. 

Indeed, of all authorities on the 
subject of integration—in any area of 
life, or that part of life that is Educa- 
tion—I can think of none whose wis- 
dom is more profound than Langston 
Hughes’ Simple. I trust that this Con- 
ference will not neglect the pertinent 
advice of the Sage of the Wishing Well 
Bar. 

“Them colored papers”,—says Sim- 
ple in his discussion of the subject, 
“Race Relations” — “Them colored 
papers are full of stuff about Race Re- 
lations Committees functioning all over 
the country, and how they are work- 
ing to get rid of the poll tax and to 
keep what few Negroes still have jobs 
from losing them, and such, But in 
so far as I can tell, none of them com- 
mittees is taking up the real problem 
of race relations because I always 
thought relations meant being related. 
Don’t it? And to be related you have 
to have relations, don’t you? But I 
don’t hear nobody speaking about us 
being kinfolks. All they are talking 
about in the papers is poll taxes and 
jobs.” 

“By relations, I take it that you 
mean intermarriage? If that is what 
you mean, nobody wants to talk about 
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that. That is a touchy subject. It is. 
also besides the point. Equal rights 
and fair employment have nothing to 
do with intermarriage.” 

‘““Getting married’ said Simple, ‘is. 
also a equal right.” 

“You do not want to marry a white 
woman, do you?’ I asked.” 

“*T do not’, said Simple, ‘but I figure 
some white woman might want to mar- 
ry me.” 

““You’d better not let Joyce hear you 
talking like that,’ I said. ‘You know 
colored women do not like the idea of 
intermarriage at all.’”” 

““T know they don’t”, said Simple. 
‘Neither do white men. But if the races. 
are ever going to relate, they must al- 
so mate, then you will have race re- 
lations.” 

Now I call to your attention what 
I think to be one of the most curious. 
aspects of “integration” in higher edu- 
cation known to me. What I say is only 
speculation and may be incorrect. 

This observation—this speculation— 
is that the racial contacts established 
as the result of what we call “inte- 
gration” in education, have yielded the 
lowest percentage of interracial court- 
ships and marriages, of any area of 
racial integration in this country. It is: 
a speculation, I must admit to be en- 
tirely unsupported by factual data, 
which, indeed, would be very difficult 
to obtain; but it is one I think worth 
examining. If I am correct, I believe 
that this excessively low rate reflects 
how exceedingly formal “integration” 
on the high school and college level 
really is; and how discrete remain the 
social relationships established in an 
institution of learning that is in large 
part a marriage mart, frequently more 
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than it is an educational institution in 
the classic sense. 

Not long ago, the president of a 
woman’s college noted for its strong 
advocacy of “integration” confided to 
me, that one of their greatest problems 
had been that of providing a social life 
for the Negro girls enrolled in the 
school, “But”, he said proudly to me, 
“We've got that licked now. We have 
an invitation list of Negro boys from 
the Harlem YMCA whom we invite to 
all our dances, so that the girls can have 
dancing companions.” 

I must admit that I could not see the 
total advantages of this kind of “‘inte- 
gration”,—where the white girls of the 
college were provided the natural social 
companionship from their friends, and 
ready “stag” lines from these institu- 
while special “un-integrated” 
dancing partners had to be supplied for 
the Negro girls from the Harlem YM 
CA. It is a kind of integration in edu- 
cation—perhaps inevitable in the world 
in which we live—that presumes that 
for the Negro student, the formal aca- 
demic exercises are all-sufficient, and, 
indeed, are a marvellous opportunity; 
while few white students would regard 
the most exquisite mental pabulum as 
sufficient compensation for so starved a 
social existence. This, frankly, is to my 
mind that creation of the external order 
that most negates the virtues of “inte- 
gration” in colleges; and that looms 
as the most serious barrier, either to 


tions, 


making a so-called “white” college a 
truly “‘inter-racial” educational exper- 
ience; or that will prevent a willing 
“Negro” college from becoming truly 
If the en- 
rollment in American colleges was limit- 
ed to those who frequent these institu- 
tions for an education, only, I believe 


interracial in its clientele. 
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the rosters would shrink by half or 
more within the year. 


VII 


It may shock this audience to hear 
me say, that in my opinion the most 
advanced chapter in the history of ra- 
cial integration in American higher 
education was closed forty-five years 
ago, when the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, in the Berea 
College case, dispersed the Negro teach- 
ers and students to other colleges 
throughout the country, and led to the 
end of Negro representation on the 
Board of Trustees as their terms ex- 
pired. 

The Berea College of 1950, that an- 
nounced its intention of enrolling Ne- 
groes again as the result of the invali- 
dation of the Day Law, is as denatur- 
ed an example of “integration” as are 
the great majority of colleges which 
in this generation are taken by those 
ignorant of American history as ex- 
amples of “progress” in such matters. 
Yes—Negroes return to Berea, after 
forty-three years of exclusion; but on 
what terms! They return under a 
quota imposed by the geographical 
distribution of a Negro population in 
a mountain area, to a college now re- 
stricted to “mountain youth”; they re- 
turn as » somewhat grudging acknowl- 
edgement of the obligations an institu- 
tion has to its early history; they re- 
turn in limited numbers and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if they will soon find 
the Negroes in the faculty and in the 
Board of Trustees their predecessors 
found on admission. 

More important, they will find hard- 
ly a spark of the old flame that burned 
in the heart of John G. Fee, who in- 
corporated a college in 1859, in 4 
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slave state, with the chartered clause, 
« .. that Berea College should be 
uder an influence strictly Christian, 
and, as such, opposed to sectarianism, 
slave-holding, caste, and every other 
wrong institution and practice.” They 
will find no one in the Berea College 
list of donors like Arthur and Lewis 
Tappan — founders of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society;—financial sup- 
porters of John Brown in the Kansas 
wars, and his foray, even, at Harpers 
Ferry. 

Neither the Negro students, nor the 
white, are likely soon to find in the 
Berea faculty such a man as John G. 
Fee; a man who could be mobbed 
seven times, and forced each time to 
leave the state; and yet return each 
time with an indomitable courage to 
proclaim his belief in human equality. 


These students will find no such per- 
sons, or spirit, at Berea; indeed, they 
will find the like at hardly any college 


in America. 


As we talk about “integration” — 
the development of a unity, a whole, 
from integers—let me remind you that 
the student of any race or color seek- 
ing anything like the great tradition of 
the mid-Nineteenth Century humanita- 
rianism, is most likely to find it,—not 
in an “inter-racial” college, as defined 
by those who make the lists—but in 
the “Negro” college of America. I 
would remind you that the Harry 
Moore who challenged a murderous 
Sheriff—and paid for his challenge 
with his life—was the graduate of a 
college—“Negro” by color of faculty 
and student body—in the State of 
Florida. I do not believe that at Rol- 
lins or at the University of Miami or 
at Stetson, now or tomorrow, will be 


found the conditions of education that 
formed Harry Moore. 

In all seriousness, I should like to 
inquire—do we really want “integra- 
tion” with the tradition, let us say, 
of the University of Georgia—or the 
University of Mississippi—or even ar 
integration with the tradition of the 49 
colleges of Pennsylvania? May God 
forbid! We want free admission, I 
think, not an absorptive swallowing. 
Meanwhile, it would be my hope that 
these few American citadels of the 
humanitarian tradition, those now 
known as “Negro” colleges, might in- 
creasingly attract white students who 
in God’s truth might find there what 
can now be found at only an infinites- 
mal fraction of American colleges, if, 
indeed, at all. 

We need, I think, to sue, and sue, 
and sue, for access to every oppor- 
tunity available to every other Amer- 
ican citizen. We need, I think, to plan 
for a genuine integration—on our 
terms—and to fight for it. We need to 
struggle to open all doors now closed; 
to integrate Negro students into. all 
schools, and Negro teachers into all 
faculties, and Negro board members 
into all private and public, local, state, 
and national boards. 

We need to press,—to press, I say— 
with all of the force of persuasion and 
law, to arrive at integration beyond 
the scope of mere physical occupancy 
of space within an institution. We need 
to hope for the admission of Negroes 
to the normal intimacies that comprise 
so large a portion of modern education. 

I think, also, we need not feel asham- 
ed, and convinced of our minority in- 
feriority, as to think of integration as 
a one-way street, leading only by the 
door of the majority into final unity. 
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Indeed, I think it would become us, 
and be on a higher level of freedom 
from race-consciousness, to set forth 
the ideological advantages we have to 
offer to youth of any race. A Negro 
college is not an exclusive club; it is a 
true citadel of an uncommon American 
tradition; that of radical acceptance 
of the principle of human equality. Let 
it invite who it may to this fraternity 
—which is in fact not a fraternity of 
race or color, but the greater, grander 
fraternity of the rare free man who be- 


lieves passionately in the ideal of hy- 
man equality. 


Until there arise other men, in 
other colleges, who profess, and prac- 
tise, such a faith—long-since dying 
away like a guttered candle in the struc- 
ture of the American college—let it be 
no paradox to declare, that here, too, 


is an avenue toward integration—and 
of all such pathways, by no means 
the least glorious or inviting to the hu- 


man aspiration. (Applause) 


RACIAL INTEGRATION WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


Harry S. ASHMORE 
(Executive Editor, The Arkansas Gazette) 


Not long ago I prefaced an address 
on race relations before the Southern 
Governors Conference with the state- 
ment: “I know of no subject that has 
produced more pure bombast, more fuz- 
zy moralizing, or more sentimental 
maundering than this, For generations 
most Americans—Northern and South- 
ern—have approached the profoundly 
complex subject of race relations in an 
emotional lather, and have spoken of it 
in terms of the verities, There are 
deep well-springs of prejudice on both 
sides of the question, of course, and in 
recent years there have been added 
sharp and practical political considera- 
tions.” 

I was, therefore, impressed by the 
fact that the prospectus for this con- 
ference dealt specifically with the im- 
mediate and practical aspects of the 
most sensitive, and to my mind the 


most important area of conflict between 
the two races. My role here, as I un- 
derstand it, is to attempt to measure 
and analyze the prevailing attitude of 
the white South toward segregation in 
public education—with particular ref- 
erence to the current legal attacks be- 
ing made upon it in most of the South- 
ern states. 

No man, of course, can entirely di- 
vorce his personal feelings from the 
consideration of a socio-political prob- 
lem of this nature. Attitudes, as a mat- 
ter of fact, are central to the whole 
discussion, for the law does not and 
should not operate in a vacuum. I shall 
not, however, attempt to argue a case 
for or against the white South—which 
is in fact the defendant in these seg- 
regation suits. Nor shall I dwell over- 
long on their background, although it 
happens to be the whole of the post- 











civil war history of the region. Suffice 
it to say, that I probably see the pro- 
cession of events that brought us to the 
present point of discussion in a dif- 
ferent light from many of you—and 
make whatever discount may seem ap- 
propriate to you. 

Attitudes in these matters are not 
static, as the conference prospectus has 
noted. When measured against his 
point of departure rather than his ulti- 
mate goal, the record of the Negro’s 
progress in the South in all areas over 
the past twenty years is phenomenal in 
many ways. His present status is such 
that no one today could fail to recog- 
nize that he is rapidly emerging from 
second-class citizenship. Nor is there 
likely to be any serious effort to turn 
back the clock; the fact that something 
like a million Southern Negroes will 
vote in this year’s elections is both a 
measure of progress, and a guarantee 
that the Negro cannot again be denied 
constitutional rights by political pro- 
cess. 

There are those who argue that every 
step on the Negro’s upward path has 
been forced upon the white South, 
largely by external forces, Certainly, 
the changing political climate in the 
country at large is reflected in this 
record. So, too, are the historic Su- 
preme Court decisions which systemat- 
ically struck down the legal devices 
designed to bar the Negro from the 
ballot. Yet, important as these things 
may have been in prodding the natural- 
ly reluctant, the fact is that the pattern 
of progress stretches a long way be- 
yond them. The white South voluntar- 
ily opened the way for change gener- 
ations ago when the first Negro schools 
were built, and maintained it over the 
years by constantly narrowing the gap 
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between the educational facilities avail- 
able to whites and Negroes. The men 
who did this, and the majority who pas- 
sively consented to it, were not unaware 
of the consequences. They did not ap- 
propriate a proportionate share of the 
scant funds available to them to edu- 
cate Negro children, it is true. But, 
significantly, they never sought to of- 
fer a fundamentally different type of 
education. White and Negro children 
studied from the same textbooks, drew 
the same conclusions from the history 
of the American struggle for individual 
freedom, trained for the same crafts 
and professions. No one could doubt 
that in time this similar education would 
produce similar aspirations—and, as 
the quantity and quality of education 
for Negroes steadily improved, build 
a mounting pressure against the arbi- 
trary line that separated whites and 
Negroes in the conduct of their daily 
affairs. 

It was, however, only in the immed- 
iate past that segregation itself be- 
came an issue in public education. The 
prospectus of this conference notes that 
only 17 years ago a similar discussion 
was conducted wholly within the frame- 
work of the “‘separate-but-equal” policy 
then universally accepted—and that 
not even the NAACP envisaged a direct 
legal attack upon segregation in the 
public schools. How radically that pol- 
icy has changed can be illustrated by 
a recent event in Little Rock. A field 
representative of the NAACP addressed 
a local interracial group which had 
been quietly and effectively working to- 
ward equalization of school facilities, 
and was quoted in my newspaper as ex- 
pressing some doubt as to the need of 
court action against the Little Rock 
School Board in view of its record of 
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progress. He promptly demanded a 
retraction, on the ground that his pro- 
fessional reputation had been damaged 
by the suggestion that he had condoned 
a segregated school system. 

What has happened in these 17 years 
is quite apparent. The drive for bet- 
ter educational facilities has become 
secondary to the attack upon the in- 
stitution of segregation. The battle for 
the ballot, which was fought through 
the courts for many years, has been 
won, but it was a victory that did not 
touch directly upon separation of the 
races. In the matter of the public 
schools, however, the segregation is- 
sue could be clearly drawn by the plain- 
tiffs. There exists in the South a dual 
school system which, admittedly, has 
not always provided equal facilities and 
which therefore is vulnerable under 
even the most conservative interpreta- 
tion of the constitution. But if it could 
also be shown that equality is impos- 
sible under segregation, then segrega- 
tion itself might be attacked frontally 
in the courts. For a new generation 
of Negro leaders, far more militant 
than their predecessors, the school is- 
sue has been seized upon as an oppor- 
tunity to exploit the whole of their 
racial grievances. 

This changing attitude on the part 
of the minority has inevitably had its 
counterpart in the attitude of the white 
majority in the region—and no dis- 
cussion of the issues before this con- 
ference can fail to take it into account. 
The conference prospectus contains this 
statement: “Negroes are determined, 
and all but the most reactionary whites 
are resigned to the fact, that enforced 
segregated schools must go in the very 


, 


near future.” I would take sharp is- 


sue with this statement insofar as it 


applies to the white South. The re- 
actionary whites, who are in a con- 
siderable minority, frequently oppose 
even the equalization of school facilj- 
ties. The conservative whites—who in- 
sofar as this issue is concerned make 
up the great majority of Southern 
whites—are a long way from being 
resigned to the abandonment of segrega- 
tion in the public schools. 

It is quite true that there have been 
significant changes in the pattern in 
recent years. My own state was the 
first in the South to admit Negroes to 
the graduate schools of its state uni- 
versity, a principle which has been ap- 
plied more broadly every year since the 
first students entered the schools of 
law and medicine. But the quantita- 
tive factor is all-important here; the 
breaching of the wall in the very top 
stratum of the educational system was 


possible because only a relatively few 
persons were involved. The fact that 


segregation has been abandoned in the 
least sensitive area of education is im- 
portant and significant, but it does not 
follow that segregation can be easily 
and quickly broken down in the most 
sensitive area—that is the public 
schools. To do so suddenly would 
involve a_ social revolution, touching 
not a few persons of advanced educa- 
tional attainment, but the mass of the 
Southern people. It is not race prej- 
udice alone that stands in the way. 
Any sudden change of such magnitude 
in the established pattern of daily life 
would arouse deep-seated and deter- 
mined opposition in any community, re- 
gardless of how homogenous its pop- 
ulation might be. 

When I use the term conservative in 
this connection I do not intend it in 


a narrowly political sense. Rather I 
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refer to the natural instinct of any 
people anywhere to keep things pretty 
much as they are—which in the case 
of the South means a fully segregated 
society. The instinct is naturally 
stronger in those who occupy the more 
favorable positions in the social sys- 
tem, and it breaks down first in those 
who are relegated by law or custom to 
the bottom of the heap. Yet, as you 
know, there are still many Negroes 
in the South who have no active de- 
sire to disturb the status quo—a fact 
which provides many a frustrating ex- 
perience for the more militant among 
the new Negro leadership. 

This does not mean that the average 
white Southerner is actively opposed to 
the general progress of the Negro. He 
now supports the separate but equal 
theory, and in the past ten years has 
spent his tax dollars freely to pro- 
vide the greatest proportionate gain 
in Negro education in the history of 
the region. Granted, he may have 
been motivated in part by the threat 
to segregation implicit in the wave of 
court tests, but this has only prodded 
him to do a little sooner what he was 
committed to doing anyway. There 
are other factors of equal importance. 
The economic motive is one of these. 
Despite a great deal of literature to 
the contrary, many Southerners have 
long recognized that maintaining a 
large pool of low-paid common labor 
isn’t really good business for anybody. 
The rising per capita income of the 
Negro has meant an automatic ex- 
pansion of Southern markets—a fact 
most businessmen not only accept as an 
abstraction but act upon these days. 
Education, of course, is tied intimately 
and irrevocably with economic prog- 
ress, and awareness of this, I believe, 
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has contributed much to the current 
bootstrap effort to raise the level of 
all public schools, white and Negro 
alike. 

Yet, the white South’s willingness 
to see the Negro advance in the field 
of education does not extend, except 
in the case of a small minority, to 
acceptance of the fact that he might 
do so side by side with white children 
and under the same roof. This I be- 
lieve to be the attitude of the average 
white Southerner—even though I recog- 
nize even as I use the term how dan- 
gerous an oversimplification it can be. 
There is no such thing as an average 
white Southerner, any more than there 
is an average Southern Negro. Atti- 
tudes toward segregation range widely 
across the whole of the population, and 
they vary significantly from community 
to community. There are, for instance, 
communities in several of the Southern 
states where segregation in the public 
schools might well be dropped tomor- 
row with the full consent of most of 
the white population. On the other 
hand, I am convinced that Governor 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina 
bespoke the sentiment of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of his constituents when 
he announced that he would abandon 
public education entirely in his state 
before he would lower the color bar 
in a single school. 

Somewhere in between these ex- 
tremes lies what might be called the 
prevailing sentiment of the white 
South. It is not in itself hostile to the 
Negro, although I think I have seen 
it stiffen in the face of recent direct 
onslaughts upon the fundamental in- 
stitutions of segregation. There is no 
place in this discussion for a consid- 
eration of whether it is right or wrong, 
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logical or illogical, moral or immoral. 


If my appraisal is correct, it represents 
the reality against which all considera- 
tions of the race question must be 
measured. 

While there is little point in trying 


to second-guess the Supreme Court of 
the United States, anyone who has 
studied the recent decisions of that 
body can only conclude that its mem- 
bers are not unaware of this prevail- 
ing attitude of the South. There is, 
in the first place, an honest division 
among the members of the upper 
branch and the courts below it on the 
basic constitutional question involved. 
And in the second place there is the 
eternal problem of every jurist—should 
a court hand down a decision that may 
very well be, in view of popular opin- 
ion, unenforceable? It is my own 
guess, offered only for what it is worth, 
that the Court will not in the near fu- 
ture render a final verdict upon seg- 
regation in the public schools of the 
United States. This opinion is not 
intended to be unduly critical; it 
simply reflects my own view that no 
case could possibly be brought before 
the learned justices that would touch 
upon all the practical questions in- 
volved. 

The public schools, for instance, are 
for the most part operated not by state 
or county or city, but by school dis- 
tricts which are more or less autono- 
mous units of government endowed 
with their own taxing powers. There 
are thousands of these, and they repre- 
sent all but endless possibilities for 
litigation. In most cases the state 
governments exercise only negative 
control over the local school boards; 
they set policies only as a condition 
for receiving state accreditation or state 
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financial aid, The States could not, 
even if they were of a mind to, en- 
force a Federal court decision demand- 
ing the end to segregation in the pub- 
lic schools. In the only case in point 
that I can recall—and this one involved 
equalization—a Federal court found it. 
self attempting to enforce its verdict 
by fining individual members of a Vir- 
ginia school board for contempt. 

In most of the cases with which I 
am familiar, local school boards have 
met the legal challenge to the doctrine 
of segregation by equalizing facilities 
for Negroes. Where equalization has 
been the real objective of the plaintiffs 
such cases have obviously been worth- 
while—and they have also served to 
spur other school districts to greater 
effort. But in all these cases there 
has been widespread public support for 
the effort to provide separate but equal 
facilities. I know of no clearcut test 
of what the result would be if the effort 
were clearly and solely aimed at break- 
ing down the dual school system in 
defiance of prevailing public opinion. 

My own opinion, as you will gather 
from what I have said, is that court 
action aimed directly against segrega- 
tion in the public schools is imprac- 
tical, I do not discount the validity 
of the legal arguments the plaintiffs 
may offer; the public schools are pub- 
lic, after all. But the elemental fact 
is that the majority of the people in 
the South are white, and the majority 
of the whites are opposed to dropping 
the color bar. This means that in any 
test at the ballot box this majority 
opinion would prevail and would there- 
fore be supported by existing political 
processes at every level of state and 
local government. I doubt if court ac- 
tion could prevail against it. 
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The greatest single need of the South 
as a whole is for better education for 
all our children, white and Negro. 
Every indication is that discrimination 
in the expenditure of public funds for 
education is rapidly being eliminated. 
But even when the average Negro 
child is guaranteed as good an edu- 
cation as that now available to the 
average white child, his educational 
opportunities will be far below that 
offered in the rest of the nation. 

The struggle to raise the whole of 
the educational level of the South is 
in many ways a desperate one, under- 
taken against great financial odds. 
There is every reason to believe that 
in many states the interjection of so 
explosive an issue as segregation might 
turn out to be a serious deterrent to 
the total effort. In the nature of 
things, the Negro would be the heaviest 
loser if this should happen. 

Nothing in this recitation should be 
taken as reflecting any personal con- 
viction that segregation in the public 
schools is immutable. In my lifetime 


Discussion 


CuairnMAN THompson: As a general 
procedure in a conference. we have 
discussion leaders. The purpose of that, 
I think, is obvious. It is always desir- 
able to have persons who have given 
considerable thought to the presenta- 
tions, to give reactions, and to raise 
questions and to make comments. I 
might say for the benefit of the two 
discussion leaders tonight that they 
heard the speeches at the same time you 
did, so that they have not had the benefit 
of the reflection that some of the later 
discussion leaders will have. 

The first discussion leader is Mr. 
George T. Guernsey, who is the Asso- 
ciate Director in Charge of Education, 
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the pattern of racial relations in the 
South, and the attitudes that sustain 
it, have changed to a degree that few 
could have foreseen a generation ago. 
Moreover, it has been the sort of 
change that feeds upon itself, and we 
may expect a constant acceleration in 
the future. 

It is perhaps inevitable that the two 
races should look upon this process 
from opposite viewpoints—one seeing 
it as means of fulfilling age-old aspira- 
tions, the other regarding it as a threat 
to the established order. This of neces- 
sity is a source of conflict, yet I look 
upon the future with the same optimism 
with which tonight I have briefly re- 
viewed the past. Mine is still the classic 
I will not 
argue that court action might not tem- 
per some of the more obvious mani- 
festations of a segregated society. I 
only suggest that what we are dealing 
with finally is a state of mind which 


is, and is likely to continue to be, be- 


yond the reach of any court order. 
(Applause. ) 


doctrine of the gradualist. 


or Papers 


Department of Education and Research, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Mr. Guernsey: I made a few notes. 
I do not know how much they bear 
on the speeches but I will give them 
to you for what they are worth. 

First, I should say that I bring the 
greetings of the National CIO to this 
conference and that I was tremendously 
impressed by the speeches that were 
given, First, I come from an organiza- 
tion that is very good at passing the 
right kind of resolutions. I think, if I 
had taken the time, I could have found 
all the kinds of resolutions that you 
would like to hear from our National 
Convention. 
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One of the encouraging things though 
is that in New York City at our last 
convention Mr. Murray pointed out to 
the delegates that we have an internal 
problem in educating a great many 
members of the CIO to support and 
understand the resolutions passed by 
the National CIO, especially those in 
this field of race relations and segrega- 
tion. I think that is an encouraging 
sign. 

One of the things, though, that you 
should know is that we not only pass 
the right resolutions, we also attempt 
to implement them in a few cases. We 
entered the case of the University of 
Oklahoma before the Supreme Court 
as a Friend of the Court, filed our 
statement, and I think it is no secret 
about the comment from Mr, Ashmore 
that here and there from Oklahoma 
some rank and file member was not 
completely in accord with the National 
CIO as entered in that particular case. 

Much more interesting to me is the 
fact that we have entered with the 
NAACP the case against the Phoenix 
schools so that I think we are progres- 
sing from entering cases involving seg- 
regation in the field of higher educa- 
tion to entering cases involving segre- 
gation in the field of public education. 

I think that is going to create a 
very great many problems for us with 
our own members coming from the 
South. 

Two years ago our Federal-Aid-to- 
Education Resolution included in its 
provision that no Federal Funds were 
to be used to maintain a segregated 
school system. I am not sure how many 
of our local union members have read 
that but again I would say for Mr. 
Ashmore’s_ benefit that about two 
months ago I had the privilege of 
spending 114 hours discussing with 
some 40 textile workers, half of them 
from the South and half from the New 
England area, the whole problem of 
Federal Aid to Education. I can say 
that the three delegates from South 
Carolina appeared to be more convinc- 
ed by Governor Byrnes’ arguments in 
this case than the National Resolu- 


tions of the CIO in this field of edy- 
cation, 

In passing I might say that equal 
to the problem of perhaps getting Sup- 
port for these resolutions from local 
union members in the South in this 
field of segregation in education is the 
problem of getting some understanding 
of the CIO’s position on the aid to 
parochial schools among our New E 
land members. So that in that particu- 
lar group I had both problems, the 
New England problem, and the aid to 
parochial schools and the Federal Aid 
Bill, and the Southern problem and 
the very forthright stand that we have 
taken in the Federal Aid Bill. 

This bears a good deal on our work. 
In Little Rock, for instance, we were 
able to run a three-day CIO education 
conference only because we found a 
building where the Federal apprentice- 
ship training program controlled the 
building, and therefore was not sub- 
jected to the segregation arrangements 
that the other school systems in Little 
Rock are subjected to. 

But I thought it was interesting in 
listening to these figures to point out 
to you that during this coming sum- 
mer we will have some 60 one-week 
CIO schools throughout the country. 
The only ones that will be held at a 
university in a state which has a seg- 
regated system of education is the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. There a fine con- 
tinuation center has been opened to 
all groups because of the Supreme 
Court decision and we will be able to 
use that particular center and we will 
use it for our Arkansas delegates, our 
Kansas delegates, and our Oklahoma 
delegates. 

The other five centers that will be 
used in the South are not universities or 
school centers at all. They are primarily 
church centers, “Y” centers, and in 
one case a permanent labor school in 
the South. I think, however, that be- 
fore the year is out our group will 
have made arrangements to use the Ex- 
tension Service of the University of 
North Carolina, I think that the prob- 
lem of seating football fans for the 
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graduate school has also solved the 
problem of getting sleeping accom- 
modations in the extension quarters. [ 
am not quite certain of that but I 
think it is true. 

The third case that I want to call 
to vour attention in the university field 
is in Alabama where about four years 
ago the state vocational education sys- 
tem allocated $10,000 for workers’ 
education and extension courses and 
later increased this to $920,000. 

Last year with some of the funds 
available for this purpose from that 
particular group, the State Vocational 
Education group set up a one-week 
training school for the A. F. of L. and 
a separate one-week training school 
for the CIO. 

They said, though, that they would 
only be able to take white members of 
both groups. .We immediately informed 
all local unions affiliated with the CIO 
in that state that the school was not 
sponsored and not approved in any way 
by the CIO. Some 30 students were 
recruited from different local unions in 
Alabama so that this year we are spon- 
soring a one-week school of our own 
where we hope to bring members of 
CIO regardless of race, creed or color, 
and to have the group of about 80 
using a private camp. 

This whole problem has some direct 
bearing obviously on the development 
of our educational program in the 
South. 

I want to make one more comment 
which I think grows out of Dr. John- 
son's emphasis that even after the 
legislative victory there is a big job to 
do. I find myself in dealing with our 
local groups and in dealing with lay 
organizations that there is a great need 
to step up discussion of this particular 
problem in local communities. We get 
it on a national level, we get it in 
organizational meetings where repre- 
Sentatives of national organizations 
come and discuss it, but I do not think 
that we get enough of it on a local 
level. 

It seems to me that some of the 
things that we need to do are the things 
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for instance that we are doing in dis- 
cussing with our Southern delegates 
the problems of segregated education 
and the reasons for the National) CIO 
taking the position that it does. 

I might say for those of you who 
may feel somewhat discouraged by 
these things and about the possibilities 
of changing this frame of reference 
of the Southern people, that I heard 
and saw a President of a Rome, 
Georgia, textile local five years after 
he had joined the Union, take the 
floor at his National Convention and 
make a very fine speech supporting the 
resolution for the FEPC at that par- 
ticular convention. So I think people 
can change and perhaps change rapidly 
if they are given the opportunity to 
get information. 

It seems to me that we need to do a 
good deal of work to bring teachers to- 
gether in those states where the segrega- 
tion system still prevails. I think the em- 
phasis that Dr. Bond placed on the 
fact that Negro teachers in some parts 
of the country are concerned about the 
effect of this on their own jobs, is 
an important consideration that needs 
to be raised. 

While I was looking for a piece of 
paper to make my notes on, I happened 
to see a resolution which we are con- 
sidering in Montgomery County next 
Tuesday in our county council of PTAs. 
It seems to me one of the things that 
we need to do is to make aware to 
all of the people in the PTAs in the 
17 Southern states and in the District 
of Columbia that there are no Negro 
members in the National PTA. I 
think you should know that that is 
primarily because 25 years ago the lead- 
ers of the Negro Congress of PTAs, 
a separate organization, and the lead- 
ers of the National Congress of PTAs 
sat down and agreed not to charter 
locals within each other’s jurisdiction. 
So that there is a kind of problem 
there which you could help me work 
out at least in Montgomery County 
PTA’s council for the consideration of 
this. 

Thirdly, I think that we need to 
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publicize pretty widely the story of Tuc- 
son, Arizona where the fifteen Negro 
teachers were worked into the school 
system and the community generally. 
I think the story of Tucson against 
Phoenix is an interesting story. 

I think that we need to do much 
more to see to it that white organiza- 
tions are involved publicly in raising 
the funds to finance these suits. 

I was glad to hear Dr. Johnson’s 
reference to the Southern white stu- 
dents that had helped to finance the 
suit. But there are very few education- 
al organizations that have ever helped 
to finance these suits. I think that we 
need to do a good deal of work there. 

Finally, I would like to see us de- 
velop some popular material that could 
be used nationwide to help people to 
understand this problem. So far as I 
know, there is not a single pamphlet 
—not a single popular pamphlet— 
available that I could refer a CIO group 
to or a League of Women Voters to, 
or any other group to. 

It seems to me these are some of 
the things that need to be done to 
step up the discussion and participation 
on a local and community level where 
I think eventually the battle is going to 
be fought out. 

I think if we do a good job on these 
things on the local level and if we 
have a Supreme Court that actually 
hands down the kind of decisions—I 
doubt the present Supreme Court will 
hand down—we will be prepared to 
do the job locally. 

Thank you very much. (applause) 


CuHainMAN TuHompson: Thank you, 
Mr. Guernsey. 

Our next discussion leader, Dr. 
Robert C. Weaver, Director, Opportu- 
nity Fellowships, John Hay Whitney 
Foundation, New York City. 

Dr. Weaver: Dr. Thompson, Dr. 
Johnson, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am 
going to take at least one of my seven 
minutes to express my own great feel- 
ing of gratitude to and high regard for 
Dr. Thompson and the “JournaL oF 
Nearo Epucation.” I am the proud 
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possessor of every issue of that Joup- 
NAL, and I consider it one of the finest 
collections that I have in my library, 

As I read the program, not program, 
but preliminary material for this Cop- 
ference, which Dr. Thompson had done 
with his usual fine preparation, I was 
impressed by the cultural influence on 
that material. It was all in the form 
of questions. And I counted them, 
There were over 64, 

I was wondering if, maybe, this radio 
and television thing had not had some- 
thing to do with that. Certainly I think 
it was applied to it because we are in 
an area in which only the most brash 
would even assume that he or she had 
an answer to any of these issues, 

I was very much gratified to hear 
Dr. Bond’s reference to primary and 
secondary education. It became crystal 
clear there that if we are going to 
do anything to make this—I do not 
like the word “integration” — _ non- 
segregation in education a reality, or 
democratic education a reality, we have 
to do something about the way people 
live. Because, as long as we have ghet- 
tos, as long as we have residential 
segregation, anything that we do in the 
courts, anything that we do in getting 
theoretically democratic schools, means 
nothing because people live in a ghetto 
community. Even if the children were 
to go to the same schools, which they 
won't, they go there ghetto-minded. 

You know I thought something of 
the story a friend of mine told not so 
long ago. It seems to me that as long 
as we do not do anything about resi- 
dential segregation, we are something 
like the Australian who was given 4 
new boomerang and he spent the rest 
of his life throwing the old one away. 

I was very much impressed also that 
in all of this discussion of what has 
happened in recent years very little was 
said about one of the most significant 
and certainly one of the most tangible 
by-products of our attack upon segre- 
gation in education. 

Let me dramatize it by giving an ex- 
perience I had within the last few days. 
I was in North Carolina. Outside of 
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Winston Salem where I was visiting, 
there was a school, a new school, a 
Carver school which is a consolidated 
Negro school. It is a two-and-a-half 
million dollar plant. There were 20 
buses in the back yard. Ten years ago 
a Negro child in a bus would look like 
Mr. Anthony, in North Carolina. 

Now that is certainly not perhaps 
what we want, but it is some of the 
data that we have to consider as we 
look at this thing realistically. 

I think, too, that there is a terrific 
danger and sometimes I am almost 
bowed down by the eloquence of my 
friends who are lawyers, in looking 
too much at litigation as though it were 
something that appeared from a void, 
and was afterwards in a vacuum. I am 
sure lawyers do not mean to do that. 
They simply bewilder us with techni- 
calities and we do not understand them. 

In these areas where you have a no- 
menclature that no one else understands, 
we are always impressed. That is the 
reason we have all these terms that 
people do not understand. 

I think that there is a very great 
danger in looking too much at litigation 
as though it were an end in itself and 
also in looking at this area of educa- 
tion as though it were something that 
occurred simon-pure and was not a 
part of the social and economic area 
in which it arises. 

I have a very distressing feeling 
about tonight because it seemed to me 
that I felt a little bit of racial chau- 
vinism rearing its ugly head as we 
were discussing the problem. Perhaps 
I was mistaken. 

Let me revert to Dr. Thompson’s 
methodology and impose a few ques- 
tions, Those questions are these: Is 
the problem the same when we talk 
about getting at free admittance of stu- 
dents into public educational institutions 
first on the basis of their ability to per- 
form and to pass objective tests and 
deciding that we measure integration by 
counting the number of Negroes that we 
have on the Boards of Trustees? True, 
integration will not be totally effective 
until we have a widespread participa- 
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tion but I submit it will not be meas- 
ured on a numerical basis. It will not 
necessarily be 10 per cent—maybe it 
will be more than 10 per cent. It will 
not be democracy if it is on a percent- 
age quota basis. 

It would seem to me to be somewhat 
implied in some of the discussions that 
we are having. 

Also, I had a feeling that perhaps 
we over-sold a little bit the liberty and 
intellectual freedom in our own institu- 
tions. I cannot but ask the question 
as to whether or not Howard Univer- 
sity in part is a seat of this conference 
because those at Howard and the con- 
stituency of Howard have a peculiar 
interest in this problem and it is not 
a pure and simple academic freedom 
point of view. Obviously, without aca- 
demic freedom and liberty you could 
not have it here, but I think the rea- 
son for it being here is something more 
than that. 

That leads me to another question 
which I want to raise because it seems 
to me it is rather pertinent. I think 
that we have to realize that democratic 
patterns are not enough. Getting in is 
not enough. But I think that we also 
have to realize—and certainly what 
we have learned makes us know that 
until we have participation—until we 
get in we cannot get the next step. 
We have to get in. We have to get to 
know, we have to meet, we have to 
live with other people on terms of 
equality before they can understand us 
and before, and this is equally impor- 
tant, we can understand them. 

It is very difficult for me to say very 
much about Mr. Ashmore’s paper be- 
cause, for the most part, he was speak- 
ing about an attitude and in this day 
of polls and attitudes, I am always 
very much on the defensive whenever 
I attempt to discuss them. 

I would like to say one thing. I 
think that we should keep the record 
straight. I do not believe that the em- 
phasis upon attacking segregation is 
as completely—let me say—a matter 
of militancy, whatever that may mean, 
as it is a matter of logic. I think that 
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what has happened is that we have 
learned not only in education, Mr. Ash- 
more, but we learned in the Armed 
Services, we know it in housing, we 
learn it in recreation, we learn it 
in health, we find that whenever it 
is separate it ain’t equal and if it is 
equal it don’t have to be separate. It 
is just one of those things that statis- 
tically we can prove and certainly we 
know it from our own experience. 

We also know that unfortunately 
separate-but-equal is by almost defi- 
nition and certainly by historical fact 
a situation which not only makes it 
unequal in this generation, but sets up 
situations to prevent its being equal 
in the next generation. 

Now I think there is a question which 
we have to consider here and that is 
the fact that out of much of what Mr. 
Ashmore was saying it seemed to me 
we should ask ourselves this question. 
How far can we go in education with- 
out moving concurrently in other areas? 
And at the same time, I think we must 
not forget that we have moved in 


other areas. We have moved in the 
Armed Services. We have moved in 
the million Negroes in the South who 
will vote in the next election. We 
have moved in the state FEPC law. 
We have moved in applied religion in 
some of our larger churches which are 
now coming to grips with the problem 
of segregation. 

Finally, I would like to close in 
almost reiterating what Dr. Johnson 
has said. That is, to take Mr. Ash- 
more’s point which I think is absolutely 
valid, that there is a conservatism in 
the South which does not want to 
change or to endanger the established 
order. But I believe we are living in 
a world in which that established order 
is being endangered as it has never 
been endangered before, and I think 
it is because we believe that there is 
such a world and we feel that what 
we are doing and what we are talking 
about, what we are dreaming about, 
what we are going to fight about, is in 
with that world movement that 


(Applause ) 


step 
we are optimistic. 
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CuairMaN THompson; Thank you Dp, 
Weaver. 

We have about five minutes which 
we are going to devote to questions 
from the floor or comments, as the 
case may be, as soon as we can give 
these gentlemen a chance to talk back 
or make some comments. 

I would like to say this in connec- 
tion with what Dr. Weaver said in hig 
comment about the statement that the 
attack on segregation was militancy, 
He pointed out that it was not a mat- 
ter of militancy but a matter of logic, 
I would like to add that I think it is 
both of them plus the fact that it is 


a matter of self-respect. 
Mr. Ashmore, would you like to talk 


back. 

Mr. Asumore: I suppose I am the 
logical one. I would just like to make 
a few observations in passing. If there 
are any questions from the floor please 
do not pull your punches. I have de- 
bated this subject with Walter White 
on Town Hall. Walter and I are old 
friends and believe me, I have been 
worked over by experts. 

I am surprised somebody did not 
jump me on the most obvious one of 
the first ones, saying, ““What is grad- 
ualism?” I would like to answer that 
because I do think it is a case in point 
here. 

I fully expect to live to see the Ne- 
gro in the South attain the same legal 
rights he now has everywhere in the 
United States with this one reservation. 
I think the odds about 50-50 that I 
may live to see, if my health holds out, 
and my family does not have a very 
good record of longevity, the end of 
segregation all the way through the 
school system. But with that single 
reservation I do expect to live to see 
the Negro achieve the identical status 
he now enjoys everywhere else in the 
United States. 

I would refer you to the very elo- 
quent and excellent speech by Presi- 
dent Bond as to what that means. It 
does not mean the end of segregation. 
That is why I have personally put 
little faith in court tests as such. 
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CuairnMAN THompson: Dr. Bond, do 
you want to talk back or comment on 
that? 

Dr. Bonn: Mr. Ashmore is such a 

acious guest at this conference that 
I would not like to argue with him, 
except to point out that this is both 
a matter of self-respect, as Dr. Thomp- 
son has stated, and a matter of logic 
ag well; but it is also a matter of dol- 
lars and cents. This two and a half 
million dollar school to which Dr. Wea- 
ver referred—there is another one of 
those phenomena down in Houston, the 
Phyllis Wheatley High School. Mr. 
Keye from Chattanooga was telling me 
about this marvelous two or three mil- 
lion dollar high school that has just 
been built in Chattanooga. 

Now as an old Southern boy myself, 
plus a student, you cannot convince 
me that the milk of human kindness 
would have flowed in such quantities 
had it not been for these suits that 
have been brought. Nor the equalization 
of salaries. Why it has got so a poor 
little college can’t hire a decent and 
respectable person because the Negro 
teachers in the South, some of them, 
are getting the same salaries the white 
teachers are getting. And say what you 
will, as long as I did live in these 
various Southern sections and as long 
as I have studied the history of the 
South, I cannot be convinced that 
salaries would have been equalized in 
the places I have lived in such as 
New Orleans, and Atlanta and in Nash- 
ville and the like, had it not been 
for litigation. So, for the very vul- 
gar, crude, crass consideration of dollars 
and cents say I, “Let us sue.” But 
more and more if you have got the law, 
if you believe in this nation, if you be- 
lieve in yourself, then you have to 
take advantage of every facility at your 
disposal and you are a louse and a 
worm if you do not sue. That is my 
feeling in the matter. (Applause) 

Cuairman Tompson: After those 
two comments I am _ constrained to 
ask this question; Is there anyone who 
has a burning question he must have 
answered? Will you give your name 
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so that the reporter can get it? That 
is Mr. Green from North Carolina. 

Mr. Green: I want to ask a question 
about that multimillion dollar school. 
It is a matter of propaganda. My 
question is in the form of a question 
for ethical reasons. 

Is it a sign of the milk of human 
kindness when Forsythe County main- 
tains in rural Forsyth County outside 
the City of Winston-Salem eleven com- 
munity related white consolidated 
school centers and one consolidated 
Negro school center unrelated to the 
two? 

CuarrmMan THompson: Did you say 
that was a rhetorical question? 

Mr. Green: I am afraid there are 
propagandists who will over-consoli- 
date Negro school systems. 

CHAIRMAN THompson: That is Mr. 
Green, Executive Secretary of the 
North Carolina Teachers Association. 
Is there another burning question or 
comment that someone wants to make? 

Mr. Bustarp: My name is Bustard 
from New Jersey. I would like to ask 
Mr. Ashmore one question. There was 
an assumption here that no one seems 
to challenge and that assumption was 
this. Mr. Ashmore talked about inte- 
gration at the higher levels as being 
a less sensitive spot than the most 
sensitive area in the public schools. I 
would like to question how that type 
of assumption is arrived at—that the 
area of the 21, 22, 23-year olds is less 
sensitive than the area of the 4, 5, 6, 
and 7-year olds. 

Mr. Asumore: The first thing is, it 
is a quantitative question. The Univer- 
sity of Arkansas maintains graduate 
schools, rather limited ones, law, medi- 
cine and a few others. They admit 
Negroes to those graduate schools; per- 
haps 500 persons were affected by it 
immediately and personally. They were 
all people of advanced educational at- 
tainments. Consequently their attitudes 
are more liberal, more tolerant of 
change, more willing to undergo it. 

Secondly, as a very practical mat- 
ter it did not pose any direct social 
problem in the sense that . . . well, for 
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instance, the School of Medicine’ is 
in Little Rock, and has no campus, 
maintains no dormitories anyway, so 
there is no problem there. That, as I 
say, makes it the least sensitive in 
terms of attitudes. 

In comparison with that the most 
sensitive point would be in_ those 
counties—there are a few left in Ar- 
kansas — which have a majority of 
Negro population. I think you will see 
that in those counties we have auto- 
matically—the pattern follows all over 
the South—the greatest resistance to 
change, the greatest insistence upon 
maintaining segregation at any cost. 

I talked to a school board, a case 
in point, one involved in a current 
court contest. The gentleman told me 
that if the court ordered them to 
abandon segregation in their schools 
they would abandon the schools. Now 
I would, in my newspaper, denounce 
that very fervently but I think they 
would likely be abandoned anyway and 
they would establish private white 
schools which I am sure they have a 
legal right to do. That I would say is 
the most sensitive attitude of them all. 

Mr. Bustarp: Perhaps you meant the 
least sensitive then from the point of 
public reaction outside. I thought per- 
haps you were referring to the sen- 
sitiveness of the children and people 
involved and that you were drawing a 
line between the 21-year-olds as against 
the 4-, 5-, and 6-year-olds, 

Mr. Asumore: From the attitudes 
of the students themselves—you are 
all better educated than I and know 
better than I—I would think the most 
sensitive area would be in the high 
schools, I think in the elementary 
schools there would be practically no 
conflict. I think it would diminish in 
college. I think the high point probably 
would come in the high schools, the 
teen-age rowdyism. 

Mr. CiemMentT: I am A. J. Clement, 
Jr., Charleston, South Carolina. 

Mr. Ashmore, are the newspapers 
correct in stating that when you recent- 
ly spoke to the Southern Governors’ 
Conference, you indicated to them that 


you felt segregation would soon end 
and that they should prepare for it? 
I wonder why you took that position 
before them and then tonight you in- 
timate that you do not believe— 

Mr. Asumore: I took the same po- 
sition in both places and I must say 
I got about the same reaction. 

My wife is an old Boston girl and 
she said that now you have, after 20 
years, achieved a completely untenable 
position on race. 

I think in the long run, segregation 
will go. I think the barriers are already 
breaking down. They are breaking down 
from the top. The change is coming and 
the problem before the South, the gist 
of the burden of that talk, it was prin- 
cipally a political one—I mean, not in 
a serious sense, it was that the great 
problem before the South is how to 
accommodate this new mass of Negro 
voters with a minimum of dislocation, 
how to make all this integration—I do 
not like the word, either—an orderly 
process rather than a disorderly proc- 
ess. That is exactly what I have been 
trying to say here. I do not think that 
it can be done immediately. I think it 
will be done. I think it is inevitable and 
that is what I said there. 

As to how the Charleston News 
Courier may have quoted me I would 
not care to comment. 

CuatrMAN THompson: Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Raymonp Pace Avexanpzr: | 
would like to raise this question with 
Mr. Ashmore: Do you completely 
overlook or discount the moving fac- 
tors of the impact of racial unrest 
throughout the world and the influence 
of Communist aggression completely 
in the resistance that you have to your 
belief that there will be no change 
with respect to the white man’s at- 
titude in the South on segregation? 

Mr. Asumore: I certainly do not 
completely discount it. As a matter of 
fact, within the last few months I 
have been in North Africa and some of 
the Arab countries, not very long, but 
I was there looking the situation over. 
I do not discount it but I give it much 
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less weight than was given for instance 
by President Johnson. 

The whole problem of the rise of 
the colored peoples, the demand for 
independence all over the world, is 
certainly a serious aspect of this age. 
I do not frankly think the Communists 
can exploit it effectively in this coun- 
try. Maybe I am being optimistic. May- 
be I have got more faith in your peo- 
ple than you have. I do not think they 
will buy it. I have seen them try to 
peddle it with conditions worse than 
this all my life. Back in the depres- 
sion I remember very distinctly the 
Commies were trying their best to at- 
tract Negro support in the South, and 
certainly they had a lot better case 
than they have got today because 
there have been a lot of changes. 

I think the United States in general 
has got to attain a rational position on 
this question. I doubt if it can in the 
South attain a rational position. The 
South is not in the state it was during 
the depression, and again I do not 
know how long it is going to take. I 
would remind you, though, that I 
have talked all night about attitudes 
and, for what it is worth without de- 
fending the honor of my native heath, 
we do not have any monopoly on this 
attitude in the South. I think you will 
find if you look at history it has existed 
wherever races of different colors have 
lived in close proximity. 

Just for the sake of the record and 
with no effort to try to be smartalec 
about it, I frankly and honestly was 
struck in the Arab countries particu- 
larly down in North Africa, Libya, by 
the fact that the Arabs have most com- 
pletely segregated themselves from all 
of the other races of any people I 
have ever seen. 

Now they have done that. I do not 
think that it has been thrust upon them. 
I think the Moslem Faith required it 
and I do not see how anybody can 
get too excited about it. I do not think 
with them it is so much segregation as 
wanting their own countries back so 
that they can kick everybody else out 
if need be. 
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Cuairman TuHompson: Dr. Johnson 
wants to close this session by making 
a comment. 

PresipENT JoHNnson: I want to sug- 
gest that the point just made is beside 
the point; that it is not a question of 
the Communists’ conquering the Negro 
in the United States. It is a question 
of the extent to which the more than 
a billion people in Asia and Africa see 
clearly that the pattern which prevails 
in Washington, D. C. and Arkansas and 
Mississippi is identically the same as 
that which prevails in the colonial sys- 
tem. They were successfully overthrown 
in the Colonial system even before 
Communism came. 

If Communism enters vigorously in- 
to the effort to encourage them to over- 
throw it—and it does so do, if you 
will read the articles on the Commu- 
nist faith, they explicitly separate them- 
selves once and forever from the notion 
of consolidating white labor. They 
identify themselves unequivocally with 
the struggle of all labor—black, white, 
brown and pink—and they exalt and 
instruct all of their labor unions to 
identify themselves unequivocally with 
the aspirations and efforts of the Colo- 
nial peoples. 

So that for the first time the West- 
ern world is confronted with, not only 
the seething revolution of the black, 
brown and yellow peoples themselves, 
they are also confronted with that revo- 
lution assisted by the second greatest 
power in the world, which is the head 
of a world movement of such passion 
and power as nothing compared with 
it in history except early Christianity. 
And in spite of all of our optimism to 
the contrary, they are taking the world 
away from us right before our very 
eyes. We are going to wake up and 
find that we have white supremacy but 
that we have white supremacy over 
white people and that is all that is 
left. And that the Communists have 
got all the black, brown, yellow and 
pink people and gone with them. 

Now that whole thing is going 
to make us reconsider the whole ques- 
tion of Christianity and democracy and 
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the earlier we do it, the better. Every 
day of delay that is required to change 
the mind of the South is a day of ad- 
vantage to Communism in Burma, in 
India, in Indochina, Malaya and Afri- 
ca. 

If you were to go down here in the 
State Department today and let them 
show you their map, they would show 
you now that the main line of defense 
of the United States against Com- 
munism runs through Afghanistan on 
the West, down through West Pakistan, 
down through India, up through East 
Pakistan, up through Burma, Assam 
and Indochina. There are 550,000,000 
people there. They are all black, brown 
and yellow and they have no color 
fringes. They have got rid of that 
3,000 years ago. They are extraordi- 
narily handsome people. They know 
they are. The Communists want their 
friendship. We have got to win in that 
area and my judgment is we have less 
than five years in which to do it. The 
pattern represented by the South can- 
not win in that area. It is the greatest 


liability that the United States now 
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has in that area. If you do not believe 
it, ask the State Department, 

If they could take a sponge and 
wipe out segregation today, they would 
wipe it out prayerfully and thankfully 
under God. But they are desperate be- 
cause they cannot wipe it out; they are 
desperately looking for somebody now 
that can explain the facts away and 
give the Voice of America something 
to say to make it look as if it is to be 
wiped out. We are embarrassed all 
over the world. This situation is 
liability of the first rank in proportion 
to the delay in making the change in 
the pattern of segregation, and in that 
proportion do we ourselves invite the 
Communists into our churches who, 
while not believing in God, will be 
glad to thank him for delivering us 
into their hands. (Applause) 

CuainMan TuHompson: Ladies and 
Gentlemen, we appreciate very much 
your coming and we hope next Friday 
we will see you here at 8:30. Thank 
you. 

(At 10:50 p.m., 
journed. ) 
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The Thursday Morning Session of 
the Conference convened at 9:30 
o'clock a.m., in Rankin Chapel of How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C., 
Mrs. Sadic T. M. Alexander, Attorney- 
at-Law and Member of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania, presiding. 
(The Chairman introduced succes- 


Many unsophisticated persons of all 
races, both in the United States and 
abroad, regard the Ohio River and the 
Mason-Dixon Line as dividing the 
United States into two sections, with 
one pattern of “race relations” prevail- 
ing South of this line and an entirely 
different one North of it. Like most of 
the other generalizations about ‘“‘race 
relations”, this one is demonstrably in- 
consistent with the facts. Even rea- 
sonably careful students of these prob- 
lems, however, frequently fail to recog- 
nize that not only is there no sharp 
uniform difference between North and 
South so far as segregation in public 
schools is concerned, there is also no 
uniformity of pattern in the individual 
Northern states. Frequently there is 
no uniformity in particular counties, 
and sometimes not even uniformity of 
pattern in a particular local school 
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Ward I. Miller, Superintendent of 
Schools, Wilmington, Delaware, who 
addressed the Conference as follows:) 





district. Thus, somewhat surprisingly, 
this appears not to have been recogniz- 
ed in Myrdal’s An American Dilemma, 
though it is a highly regarded and gen- 
erally useful work, despite the fact 
that it is a curious social science com- 
pendium of facts and fantasy, analysis 
and argument. 

The facts are that in several Nor- 
thern states there are public schools 
and local school systems with racial 
patterns and practices hardly distin- 
guishable from the segregated school 
pattern of the Deep South. Among 
these states are New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio, Arizona and New 
Mexico. There may be others. Im- 
mediately after World War II the list 
would have included New Jersey and 


Perhaps they should be in- 


Indiana. 


cluded even now, though there have 
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been radical changes in those states 
in the last few years. 

These uncertainties point to one of 
the major problems involved in con- 
sideration of methods available for elim- 
ination of segregated schools in the 
North and West. Nowhere is there 
even a reasonably accurate collection 
of detailed information as to the ex- 
tent to which racial segregation is 
practiced in the public schools of the 
Northern states. Such information as 
is available comes from the reports of 
public school officials, teachers’ groups, 
complaints of Negro parents, personal 
observation, and the general combina- 
tion of reports of personal observations, 
rumor and gossip which generally pas- 
ses for information in these matters as 
in most other matters in the American 
community. The task of ascertaining the 
facts is further complicated by reason 
of the growing reluctance of many 
Northern school officials to disclose the 
facts and the downright dishonesty of 
others as to the facts. These attitudes 
are themselves revealing. They are a 
curiously perverse demonstration of of- 
ficial conscience, and a reflection of 
the guilt-feeling of such officials, as 
well as a demonstration of actual or 
imagined community resistance to the 
growing pressures to eliminate such 
segregated schools. In addition, of 
course, these attitudes are a demonstra- 
tion of the extent and strength of those 
pressures. In any event, a worthy so- 
cial science project would be the as- 
sembly of detailed information with 
respect to the extent to which segregat- 
ed schools exist in the North and West. 

There are, however, some areas about 
which a good deal of detailed informa- 
tion is available. One such area is the 
State of Illinois which presents a suffi- 


cient cross-section of diverse segregated 
school patterns to furnish the basis for 
a good many working hypotheses, In- 
deed, considering the variation in the 
Illinois situation, that state may offer 
examples of most, if not all, of the 
conditions to be found in the North 
and West. 

Placing Illinois geographically seems 
relevant. On the North, Illinois jg 
bounded by Wisconsin, on the west by 
Iowa and Missouri, on the east by In- 
diana, and on the South by Kentucky, 
Missouri vigorously defends a totally 
segregated public school system from 
grade school to university. Kentucky, 
the locale of the Berea College case, 
shows cracks in its segregated school 
system only at the higher education 
level. Following a great burst of po- 
litical effort the Indiana legislature in 
1949 under the oratorical whiplash of 
a fighting young liberal, Phil Wilkie, 
adopted a model Fair Education Prac- 
tices statute. Before that, most Indiana 
communities maintained one variant or 
another of the segregated public school 
pattern. On the other hand, both Iowa 
and Wisconsin seem to have been free, 
generally, from segregated public 
schools though some information about 
the river towns in eastern Iowa and 
the booming industrial city of Milwau- 
kee suggests the development of a par- 
ticular type of segregated school. Thus 
Illinois has been subjected to differing 
examples from her neighbors. 

Some other observations about IIli- 
nois seem to be in order, Its population 
is nearly nine million persons. Of this 
number more than 7 per cent are Ne- 


groes, who are unevenly distributed 
over the state. More than 400,000 Ne- 
groes are concentrated at the North- 
east end of the state in Cook County 
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where Chicago is located, but it is sig- 
nificant to these problems that in 
Alexander and Pulaski Counties at the 
southernmost tip of the state, more than 
one-third of the population is Negro. 

Chicago’s tremendous metropolitan 
concentration of Negro population lives, 
as all the world should know by now, 
in several ghettos. The largest, on the 
South Side of the City, is approxi- 
mately six and one-half miles long, 
that is, from North to South, and it 
is from a half-mile to a mile and one- 
half in width. Similar concentrations of 
Negro residents, though smaller in area 
and in concentration of population, 
exist on the West side, the lower North 
side and in two outlying areas. Some 
other Illinois cities boast, or are asham- 
ed of, similar ghettos. Among these are 
East St. Louis and Peoria. In most 
Illinois towns, however, including Cairo 
and Mound City in the Southern end 
of the state, and Alton and Quincy ap- 
proximately half-way down the state’s 
length of the Mississippi, there is no 
such residential segregation. Indeed, in 
most Illinois towns where Negroes are 
permitted to reside, there is no resi- 
dential segregation. 

No one knows the number of IIli- 
nois towns and villages from which 
Negroes are excluded by custom, tra- 
dition, and even violence, as the Cicero 
riot last year vividly demonstrated. 
Personal observations confirmed by ob- 
servations of others lead to the conclu- 
sion that the number of such towns is 
very large. This, too, is another phe- 
nomenon bearing on the question of 
segregated public school facilities in 
the North, for Illinois is not unique in 
this regard, Indeed, one justification 
frequently offered for refusal to per- 
mit Negro residents in a town is that 
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there are no schools for Negro children! 

The segregated public schools in 
Illinois are all below the college level. 
Indeed, there is no substantial evidence 
that the state-supported colleges ex- 
clude Negro students or have ever done 
so. There has been discrimination 
against Negro students in these colleges 
though there is considerable evidence 
that long festering sores of this type 
are being healed, but Negroes have not 
been excluded from them and no sep- 
arate Negro college has even been pro- 
posed. Indeed, there is little evidence 
of exclusion of Negroes from the pri- 
vate institutions of higher learning in 
Illinois save for the medical schools 
at Chicago and Northwestern, which 
excluded Negro students for a relatively 
short period, which, happily, has re- 
cently ended. 

Some of the segregated public schools 
in Illinois are grade schools, some are 
junior high schools, and some are senior 
high schools. In many cases in the 
same school district where there are 
segregated elementary schools the high 
school is not segregated. Investigation 
this year has disclosed that some school 
districts maintain no schools at all 
which Negro children may attend even 
though there are Negro children of 
school age living in the school district; 
instead the Negro children are obliged 
to go to school, if at all, in another 
school district. Ironically, in one dis- 
trict there are no schools for white 
children in spite of the fact that there 
are white children of school age in 
the district. The physical facilities pro- 
vided for Negro children where this 
segregation is practiced range from a 
newly completed modern junior high 
school in Alton, put into service at the 
beginning of this school year, down to 
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several one-room schools which can 
match in dilapidation, meagreness of 
facilities, and general inadequacy any- 
thing which South Carolina or Missis- 
sippi might care to exhibit. 

Local school boards in at least eleven 
of Illinois’ 102 counties maintain sep- 
arate schools for white and Negro 
children. Similarly, all the teachers 
and principals of the schools for Ne- 
groes are also Negroes, while the other 
teachers, principals and administrative 
officers are white. That is true in all 
these school districts save one. In the 
district where there are no schools for 
white children the school board is made 
up of Negroes. 

About 8,000 Negro grade school 
children and more than 1,500 Negro 
high school children attend these seg- 
regated schools. Nearly 200 Negro 
teachers are employed in them. 

The counties with segregated schools 
of this type are located in the South- 
ern part of Illinois. All of the coun- 
ties in the Southern half of the state, 
however, do not have segregated schools 
of this type nor is every school dis- 
trict in these counties of this type, 
though Negroes may live in the dis- 
trict. No county North of Springfield, 
the state capital, which is located in 
approximately the center of the state, 
appears now to have schools from which 
Negro children who live in the school 
district are excluded by order of the 
local school board. This was not always 
the case. Indeed, only two years ago 
a law suit was necessary to eliminate 
a segregated school in Argo, a town in 
Cook County contiguous to the city of 
Chicago. Similarly, an effort to estab- 
lish segregated schools in LaGrange, 
another town in Cook County, also 


contiguous to Chicago, was nipped in 
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the bud only last year by the combined 
efforts of a number of young Negro and 
white parents in the town under the 
leadership of the local NAACP branch, 
Some of the towns in the Northern 
part of the state, however, notably 
Chicago, have a number of elementary 
schools, and at least two high schools, 
where all, or substantially all, of the 
student population is Negro. In these 
schools, however, the teachers and prin- 
cipals are of both races. This type of 
segregated school is, of sourse, the di- 
rect product of residential segregation, 
Indeed, a redistricting for these schools 
completed only two years ago and un- 
dertaken specifically to minimize the 
extent to which schools have children 
of only one race group in attendance, 
did not eliminate even one such ele- 
mentary school. A similar high school 
redistricting study is presently under 
way and its prospects are no better. 
Thus in Illinois there are two kinds 
of segregated schools. There are those 
which Negro children are compelled to 
attend, no matter where they live in 
relationship to the schools, so that seg- 
regation is accomplished by direct local 
administrative fiat. More important, 
there are those which Negro children 
are compelled to attend because they 
are the schools in the district where 
the children live. Sometimes this seg- 
regation is produced by arbitrary 
school districting. More often it is not 
directly compelled by local school au- 
thorities. Instead, it is the result of 
residential segregation which is the 
product of a variety of factors, none 
frankly governmental in character. It 
has already been pointed out that nearly 
10,000 Negro school children attend 
schools of the first type. It should now 
be noticed that nearly 100,000 Negro 
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school children attend schools of the 
second type. 

Elimination of segregation in Illi- 
nois public schools thus necessarily in- 
volves appraisal of differing factors for 
these two groups of segregated schools. 

So far as the first group is concerned, 
that is those where a local school board 
forces segregation, there are several le- 
gal remedies. As long ago as 1874 the 
Illinois legislature expressly prohibited 
exclusion of any child from, or his 
segregation in, any public school on 
account of his race or color. Indeed, in 
the same year and before the statute 
was passed, the Illinois Supreme Court 
decided that this was a requirement of 
the common law. Several other statutes 
aimed at public school segregation have 
been adopted over the years. These 
statutes are the product of the political 
might of Illinois’ Negro voters, par- 
ticularly those of Chicago’s South Side. 
Illustrative of that political potency is 
the fact that while President Truman 
carried the state by only about 30,000 
votes in 1948, he carried the Second 
ward, where practically all of the vo- 
ters are Negroes, by more than 60,000 
votes, and this is only one of nine 
wards in Chicago where Negro voters 
predominate, or have the balance, as 
between the major parties. 

The latest of these statutes, spon- 
sored by Negro legislators, prohibits 
the distribution of state aid funds to 
any school district which maintains 
segregated schools and requires local 
officials to certify to the facts in this 
regard as a condition precedent to se- 
curing state funds. 

Demonstrative of the major differ- 
ences between the law on the books and 
the law in action in the matter of race 
in the United States, despite these 
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laws on the books, compulsory segrega- 
tion has flourished in Illinois schools 
for more than seventy-five years. In- 
deed, the state superintendent of public 
instruction, an elective official in Illi- 
nois, for many years regularly has 
appointed a Negro assistant whose job 
it is to administer the services of the 
state superintendent’s office for these 
segregated schools. 

This condition has not existed, how- 
ever, without substantial objections. In- 
deed one of the longest drawn-out pieces 
of litigation in the history of the IIli- 
nois courts arose from this situation. 
In 1898 Scott Bibb of Alton undertook 
to secure a writ of mandamus to com- 
pel the local school district to admit his 
children to schools from which they 
were excluded on account of their race. 
There were seven trials to determine 
whether Alton had segregated schools. 
In two the jury was unable to agree. 
In five the jury returned verdicts for 
the defendants. In five separate appeals 
the Supreme Court of Illinois set aside 
these verdicts, finally holding that there 
was no necessity for submitting the 
question to a jury and ordered the writ 
issued. Ironically, that decision was 
not returned till 1908, more than ten 
years after the litigation began. By 
that time the Bibb children were out 
of school and a few years later Scott 
Bibb, a broken, bitter and disillusioned 
man, left Alton for Ohio, Proponents 
of “gradualism” in destroying segre- 
gated schools would do well to mark 
these dates. Segregated schools were 
attacked even earlier in 1847 in Mas- 
sachusetts, for example. It is from 
these dates that the rapidity of change 
in this regard must be measured. 

Since World War II, the picture 
has been different. As a part of the 
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NAACP 
segregated schools, legal attacks have 
been made on compulsory segregation 
in Illinois in East St. Louis, Alton, 
Harrisburg and Cairo. In 1948 in the 
first case in East St. Louis, when a 
writ of mandamus was sought from the 
Supreme Court of Illinois to compel the 
local school board to comply with the 


state law, it was refused. Then a trial 


national campaign against 


judge dismissed a second application 
for writ of mandamus. While an ap- 
peal from this decision was being per- 
fected in 1950, the East St. Louis 
school board sought to sell improvement 
bonds to a local bank, Advised of the 
pending law suit, the bank’s general 
counsel informed the school board that 
the statutory prohibition against dis- 
tribution of state aid funds to a school 
district which maintained segregated 
schools made the bonds of the East St. 
Louis school district so risky that he 
was not prepared to advise his client 
to buy them! The East St. Louis board 
capitulated and publicly agreed to be- 
gin to transfer Negro school children 
upon their application to schools from 
which they had formerly been excluded, 

Only the filing of a complaint last 
year in a Federal court against the 
school board at Harrisburg, Illinois, 
was necessary to bring about a prompt 
capitulation. The board admitted the 
facts and asked only that it be given 
till the beginning of the next semester 
to integrate the local schools. 

A suit in a state court for an in- 
junction to compel compliance with the 
state law, thus avoiding the possibility 
of a jury trial, begun against the Alton 
school board in 1950, was equally suc- 
cessful after the trial court had denied 
a motion of the school board to dis- 
miss the action. All of the Negro school 


children who applied for transfer tg 
schools from which they had formerly 
been excluded at the beginning of thig 
current semester were transferred, and 
the school board has publicly agreed 
under oath to continue to transfer all 
applicants without regard to race, In- 
dicative of the radical change in at- 
titude at Alton is the fact that when 
the Alton case was filed it was said 
publicly by local officials that it should 
be remembered that Elijah Lovejoy 
had been lynched in Alton in 1887 and 
that Scott Bibb had been run out of 
town. Two months ago the superinten- 
dent of schools in Alton heatedly in- 
formed a group of whites that there 
were no Negro school children, or white 
schoo] children in Alton, there were 
only pupils in the Alton schools. 

An interesting by-product of the Al- 
ton case came in the neighboring town 
of Edwardsville, the county seat of 
Madison County in which Alton also 
is located. Counsel for the Edwards- 
ville school board heard the argument 
in the Alton case and informed the 
Edwardsville school board that he had 
no defense to plaintiff's contentions. He 
advised them to close their Negro gram- 
mar school. They did so. 

A similar action in the state courts 
to enforce the state law has been begun 
within recent weeks against the Cairo 
school board. As a direct result of the 
effort to eliminate segregated schools 
there, fiery crosses have been burned, 
the house of one man has been shot in- 
to, and the home of another bombed, 
with, fortunately, only property dam- 
age. Eight leaders of the local NAA 


CP branch and two national staff mem- 


bers working the area, were arrested 
and charged with conspiring to injure 
the health and morals of Negro chil- 
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dren by forcing them to attend a 
school reserved for whites only. The 
grand jury refused to indict but pub- 
licly charged the defendants with try- 
ing to take over the Cairo school sys- 
tem and “abusive and arrogant con- 
duct”. The same grand jury also re- 
fused to indict four alleged members 
of the bombing ring. As this is writ- 
ten, tempers still run high on the issue 
in this town of 14,000 with about one- 
third of the population Negroes. At 
the Governor’s direction, state police 
patrol the town, among them at least 
two Negro troopers. An FBI investi- 
gation continues and the State’s attor- 
ney has been advised by the Attorney- 
General of the state again to present 
the evidence with respect to the bomb- 
ing to the grand jury. Despite all this 
at least seven Negro school children 
have been transferred to schools from 
which they were formerly excluded and 
the County Superintendent of Schools 
under the threat of possible personal 
liability for state funds disbursed, is 
currently witholding those funds from 
not only the Cairo schools but the other 
segregated schools in the county. 

This controversy is far from being 
resolved and it would hardly be proper 
for counsel for the plaintiffs in that 
case to predict the outcome. An as- 
surance that the plaintiffs will prevail 
might be discounted as the optimism of 
the advocate, and candor would not al- 
low suggestion of any other result. 

Similar legal action is in the offing 
with respect to the other school dis- 
tricts where segregation is compulsory. 
The problem is somewhat complicated 
by the traditional autonomy of the local 
school boards which is codified in the 
school laws of Illinois as in those of 
practically all states. Desirable as this 
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is generally, it hinders uniform enforce- 
ment of state prohibitions against seg- 
regation. A compensating factor, how- 
ever, is that local resolution of the 
issue is a tremendous education in all 
aspects of race relations as the I]linois 
experience has shown. In any event 
it would appear safe to predict that the 
combination of statutory and consti- 
tutional authority in Illinois, politi- 
cal pressure, and aggressive legal ac- 
tion will eliminate school segregation 
by local administrative fiat in the fore- 
seeable immediate future. 

This same pattern can be followed, 
and should be, in any other state where 
there is the same legal basis for such 
action. The Indiana Fair Education 
Practices Act referred to earlier and 
the New Jersey provisions are of this 
type. Investigations in Indiana indi- 
cate that already the Indiana prohibi- 
tion against segregation has been ef- 
fective to a considerable degree. Many 
towns up and down the length of the 
state have closed up their Negro schools 
and integrated their student populations 
by freely admitting Negro school chil- 
dren to schools from which they were 
once excluded. Amusingly, some result 
of this has been noticed in the state 
basketball tournament. Indeed, it has 
been suggested that the most potent 
argument for elimination of segregated 
schools in Indiana was the experience 
with Negro basketball players. In any 
event, it is the opinion of a good many 
Indiana citizens of both races that most 
local school authorities are endeavor- 
ing to comply in good faith with the 
prohibition against segregated schools. 

The Indiana statutes contain one pro- 
vision not specifically set forth in the 
Illinois law. That is a provision re- 
quiring the integration of teachers as 
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well as students. There is a sound legal 
argument to be made, however, on the 
basis of other Illinois statutes and the 
state and Federal constitutions that it 
is a violation of the law of Illinois as 


well, to discharge or refuse to hire 
teachers solely on the basis of their 


race. Nevertheless this question of 
what happens to the Negro teachers 
and principals when segregated schools 
are abolished has been troublesome in 
Illinois. Indeed, the proponents of 
continuation of segregated 
where they now exist have endeavored 
to enlist the support of Negro teachers 
for maintenance of the status quo, and 


in the main they have secured their 


schools 


support. This has produced some cu- 
rious results. In most of the Illinois 
communities where there are segregated 
schools the ministers, teachers and an 
occasional medic provide the leader- 
ship for the Negro community in most 
matters. The demand for elimination 
of sub-standard segregated schools 
finds its greatest support among the 
Negro workers who in the communities 
involved are farm laborers, domestics, 
and to a limited extent, industrial work- 
ers. Most of the ministers and other 
Negro professionals, where there are 
any, support this demand and provide 
the leadership for it. The teachers, thus, 
are caught in the middle. Only a Marx- 
ist would be pleased at the accentuation 
of class differences which is produced 
by the effort of a few Negro teachers 
to maintain segregated schools to pro- 
tect their jobs while other Negroes, 
most of them lower in the economic 
scale, fight for improved educational 
opportunities for their children. 
Actually, in Illinois at least, there 
have been few Negro teacher casual- 
ties as a result of integration. This is 
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partly due to the fact that in the lar- 
gest community in which integration hag 
begun, East St. Louis, there is suf- 
ficient residential segregation so that 
the school board has not felt impelled 
to release any Negro teachers even 
had they desired to do so. They have 
simply left the Negro principals and 
teachers in schools where the school 
population continues to be predomi- 
nantly Negro as a result of the resi- 
dential segregation. In Edwardsville, 
where the Negro school was closed, the 
two or three Negro teachers involved 
readily found jobs in other towns where 
there were still segregated schools, 

Over in Indiana, however, there are 
now towns with Negro teachers where 
none had ever been hired before. The 
same thing is true in New Jersey. This 
would indicate that an aggressive ef- 
fort at forcing the hiring of Negro 
teachers can produce simultaneous in- 
tegration of Negro pupils and teachers, 
Negro teachers, however, should be 
warned that the community support for 
such aggressive effort is hardly likely 
if the Negro teachers come to be re- 
garded as obstacles in the way of im- 
proved educational facilities. More and 
more Negro teachers have come to real- 
ize this. And in some communities in 
the North, a relatively few Negro 
teachers may be found among the lead- 
ership in the effort to abolish segre- 
gated schools. 

Unlike Illinois and Indiana there are 
Northern and Western states with no 
express statutory prohibitions of seg- 
gregated schools. In such a state, how- 
ever, an equally sound legal basis can 
be found for attacking the maintenance 
of compulsory segregation in the 
That basis is the public policy 
in all such states which can be drawn 


schools. 
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from their civil rights statutes, and 
from the general legal doctrine that 
local officials have no authority which 
the legislature has not expressly dele- 
gated to them. In the absence, then, of 
a statute expressly authorizing the 
maintenance of segregated schools, there 
js no legal authority for their exis- 
tence. Several courts have outlawed 
segregated school systems on this basis 
even in the absence of an express stat- 
utory prohibition. 

It thus appears that only aggressive 
leadership is necessary to eliminate 
segregation by local administrative fiat 
in schools in the North and West. Ex- 
perience with Northern and Southern 
communities alike demonstrate that the 
Negro people, generally, strongly de- 
sire improvement in the educational 
facilities for their children. Moreover, 
they rightly recognize the maintenance 
of segregated public schools as a major 
barrier standing between them and 
their goal. A legal program is readily 
available in the North and West to 
eliminate compulsory segregation, the 
Negro vote is crucial in most, if not 
all these states, and all that is needed 
are the men and women to handle these 
legal and political tools. 

This leaves the much graver, broad- 
er, and more important problem of the 
segregated schools in the North and 
West which result from residential seg- 
regation, To return to Illinois again, 
ten times as many Negro children at- 
tend such schools as attend those 
that are segregated by local fiat. Simi- 
larly, of course, the vast majority of 
white school children in the metropoli- 
tan centers like Chicago attend schools 
where only white children are enrolled. 
This is equally true in other metro- 
politan centers in other states, even 
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where there may be no public school 
segregation by order of the local school 
board, as in Michigan and Wisconsin. 

It has apparently been generally as- 
sumed that the physical facilities of all 
the schools in these cities are equal. 
They are not. Negroes generally in- 
habit the oldest portions of cities. 
Schools located there share the general 
deterioration of the surrounding neigh- 
borhood. Limited budgets prevent even 
honest, decent school officials from mak- 
ing extensive alterations, and the others 
treat these schools as “Negro schools’, 
that is, to be maintained on a submar- 
ginal basis. This is another area in 
which detailed data are lacking. Social 
scientists ought to bend every effort to 
accumulating them. Lawyers and other 
politicians will find uses for them. 

Quite apart from any question of fa- 
cilities, these schools serve as a breed- 
ing ground for acceptance of a pattern 
of segregation in the whole community. 
The observable impact of this is in- 
finitely greater than that of the small 
town and rural schools in the North and 
West in which the local school board 
orders segregation. Many more people 
are involved and the big cities have few, 
if any, of the overall community stimuli 
and associations to offset the parochial 
effects of this kind of segregated educa- 
tion. In effect, then, the North like the 
South, practices segregation; like the 
South, uses the schools to perpetuate it 
as a way of thinking about race, but the 
North, unlike the South, needs no laws 
to achieve this result. 

To date, no satisfactory remedy for 
this situation has been devised. Some 
municipalities, among them Chicago, at 
the urging of a voluntary technical 
committee of university educators, have 
endeavored by districting to minimize 
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the problem. Others have used the dis- 
tricting device to assure a maximum of 
segregation. In any event, elementary 
schools in a well-run urban school sys- 
tem are intended to serve relatively 
small geographical areas. The area den- 
sity of Negro population in the black 
ghettos restricts such an area even 
more. Thus districting can do no more 
than to assure that Negro and white 
children who live on the periphery of 
the ghettos will attend the same ele- 
mentary schools. Only the same result 
may be expected of districting with re- 
spect to high schools, though, of course, 
fewer schools are involved since high 
schools generally are expected to pro- 
vide services for larger areas and more 
children than elementary schools. 
Social scientists, educators, school ad- 
ministrators, and local community lead- 
ers should be urged to give their best 
efforts to solution of this problem. 
There can be no justification for con- 
tinuation of separate education of peo- 
ple who have to live together. The 
world today compels each person to 
be more concerned about more and more 
of the rest of the people in the world. 
The United States can no longer afford 
the bitter luxury of an educational 
system where children are separated 
from each other solely on the basis of 
their race despite the fact that they 
must live together, work together, fight 
together, and perhaps even die together, 
if the American way of life is to sur- 
vive. Other persons here will discuss 
various aspects of the problem of seg- 
regation in education which have broad 
general significance. Let it be noted 
here, however, that the North can af- 
ford it no more than the South, whether 
it be by administrative fiat or dishonest 
districting or real estate conspiracies. 
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On the affirmative side, where non- 
segregated public education is pro- 
vided in the North and West it has 
worked successfully. Even abolition of 
segregated schools has produced no 
more than a ripple, and a short one at 
that. Outworn bogeyisms like increase 
in inter-marriage, fears for Negro 
teachers, and threats of violence and 
racial conflict are so ludicrous, as ex- 
perience has shown, that they hardly 
deserve to be mentioned. 

Eighty-five years ago education had 
to be secured for Negro children at 
any price even if that price was that 
the education was to be provided in 
segregated schools, Sixty years ago 
placement of Negro teachers was de- 
sirable even if it meant continuing, or 
in some cases as certainly occurred, 
meant the expansion of segregated 
schools. Perhaps this was true also, 
though it is doubtful, in the ’twenties 
when some segregated schools in the 
North were established solely to pro- 
vide teachers’ jobs for a few Negroes. 
Today Negro teachers and pupils alike 
must meet the competition of their fel- 
low Americans. Thousands have done 
it and continue to do so. The others 
must be given the opportunity if they 
are to be worthy of their black ances- 
tors who met the challenge of freedom 
as gallantly and courageously as they 
had borne the yoke of slavery. Today 
there must be integration of students 
and teachers alike. As great groups of 
Negroes move North and West seeking 
integration into an industrial economy, 
their children must be educated with 
their fellow Americans. A strong, uni- 


fied nation requires positive use of all 


educational processes to enable the 
United States to meet every challenge 





















to the American way of life. Segregated 
public school facilities, no matter how 
contrived, will not fill the bill. Profes- 
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sionals and technicians must provide the 
means for eliminating them in the North 
and West, as in the South. (Applause.) 
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The educational history of Negroes 
in New Jersey appears to divide itself 
into five fairly distinct periods accord- 
ing to Marion T. Wright in her very 
excellent Teachers College dissertation 
on The Education of Negroes in New 
Jersey. This statement was made in 
1941 at the time her study was pub- 
lished. Since then, it seems logical 
to this writer to say that a short transi- 
tional period has been added covering 
the years of 1944, 1945 and 1946, and 
that beginning in 1947 a brand new and 
forward-looking period, involving what 
might be termed drastic and major 
changes, has been entered and is still 
developing. 

It is not necessary for the purpose 
of this paper to review all of the five 
periods covered by Dr. Wright in her 
treatise. The period in New Jersey 
history following Reconstruction, par- 
ticularly that part starting in 1881 is 
suficient for mention here. According 
to Dr. Wright: “In 1881 a situation 
arose in Fair Haven, when Negroes 
demanded the right to attend the white 
school, which resulted in the enactment 
of a law prohibiting the exclusion of 
any child from any school because 
of nationality, religion or color. But, 
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in spite of the passing of this measure, 
the Negroes deemed it expedient to 
accept a separate school in Fair Haven. 
As a consequence of this law, however, 
the remaining separate schools in the 
Northern counties were discontinued. 
In the Southern counties not only did 
those already in operation continue, 
but new ones were built without pro- 
test from the authorities or concerted 
action from Negroes.” 

The law referred to above and passed 
by the New Jersey Legislature in 1881 
is as follows: 


1. That no child, between the age 
of five and eighteen years of age, 
shall be excluded from any pub- 
lic school in this state on account 
of his or her religion, nationality 
or color. 

2. That any member of any board 
of education in this state, who 
shall vote to exclude from any 
public school in this state any 
child between the age of five and 
eighteen years of age, on ac- 
count of his or her religion, na- 
tionality, or color, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine of not less 
than fifty dollars, or by imprison- 
ment in the county jail, work- 
house or penitentiary of the 
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county in which the offense is 
committed not less than thirty 
days nor more than six months, 
or both fine and imprisonment 
may be imposed in the discretion 
of the Court. 

That this law shall take effect 
immediately. 

While later events proved that the 
acceptance of the colored school by 
the residents of Fair Haven did much 
to encourage violation of this law in 
the Southern section of the State, there 
were a few brave souls who used it to 
challenge local practices as they af- 
fected their individual children. The 
first such test of the law was made 
by a Reverend Pierce in Burlington 
on behalf of his four children in 1884. 
The State Supreme Court at that time 
decided in favor of Reverend Pierce 
as follows: ‘that it is illegal to refuse 
to admit a child to the nearest school 
because of his color.” This decision 
was affirmed a year later in 1885 by 
the then highest tribunal in the State, 
the Court of Errors and Appeals. As 
a result, the Burlington school trustees 
were ordered to admit the four Pierce 
children to what had been an all-white 
school. One cannot help but wonder 
what would have been the effect of 
such a decision under present-day con- 
ditions with organizations and legal 
talent available to other citizens in 
similar situations. In this instance, 
however, it was not until 1927 that the 
next case reached the courts and again 
in Raison v. Board of Education of 
the Township of Berkeley, the 1881 
law was upheld. A little later in 1984, 
another individual victory was won in 
the case of Patterson v. Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of Trenton. Here 
the issue revolved around the right of 
a high scheol youth to take swimming 


lessons regardless of his race. This 
case was also appealed and again the 
highest court in the State affirmed the 
decision of the lower body. 

It was the year 1944, however, that 
marked the beginning of a transitional 
period in the education of Negroes in 
New Jersey. An important change in 
an established school practice, affect- 
ing several thousand children in a 
large city, was brought about as the 
result of legal methods. The Board 
of Education of the City of Trenton 
had under its jurisdiction at the time 
several junior high schools. One of 
these schools was known as the “New 
Lincoln Junior High School.” The 
policy of the Board of Education had 
been, since the inauguration of this 
junior high school, to assign to it all 
of the Negro students in the city re- 
gardless of their place of residence. 
All of the white junior high school 
students in the city were assigned to 
the other buildings even though some 
of them lived in the vicinity of the 
New Lincoln School. The courts de- 
cided that in spite of the fact that all 
of the junior high schools had equal 
academic standing, the children were 
still being unlawfully discriminated 
against because of race. Here again, 
the Supreme Court ordered the Board 
of Education to cease and desist its 
practice of segregating the junior high 
school children of the City of Trenton. 
The very nature of this decision had 
far-reaching effects. The so-called New 
Lincoln Junior High School also had 
attached to it an elementary school 
attended by some 2,000 Negro chil- 
dren from kindergarten to the sixth 
grade. Both units were in charge of 


a Negro principal and were staffed 


completely by Negro teachers. The 
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fact that the Board of Education as 
a result of the court order had to inte- 
grate pupils in the City of Trenton 
meant that it also had to face the 
problem of the integration of teachers. 
This was due to the fact that in New 
Jersey there is a teacher tenure law. 
This law has also been supplemented 
with a seniority clause. Therefore, if 
asurplus of teachers had resulted from 
any changes in the assignment of pu- 
pils, teachers under tenure would have 
been dismissed on this basis alone. The 
Board finally, after considerable study, 
faced the problem by making public 
a resolution stating that it was the in- 
tention of the Board of Education to 
integrate the school system of the City 
of Trenton insofar as its student 
bodies and faculties of all schools were 
concerned. In addition, the Board 
adopted a stiff rule that no children 
would be granted transfers out of the 
area in which they lived except by the 
Superintendent of Schools and then 
only for very legitimate reasons. The 
Negro principal was retained as prin- 
cipal of the junior high school in ques- 
tion and was assigned a white vice- 
principal. The reassignment of white 
pupils to the Lincoln district meant 
that the school became about fifty per 
cent Negro and fifty per cent white. 
Some of the Negro teachers were sent 
to the Trenton Senior High School 
while others were sent to all of the other 
junior high schools in the city and a 
large number of the elementary school 
teachers were assigned to other elemen- 
tary schools. While this was going on 
white teachers from other schools in 
the city were reassigned to the Lincoln 
location. Since Trenton is the capitol 
city of the State and this case re- 
ceived wide publicity, it might be 
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termed an important forerunner of 
things to come. 

The following year, in the City of 
Asbury Park, the Board of Education, 
as the result of protests from Negro 
parents and not court action, decided 
that in September of 1946 a large ele- 
mentary school which up to that time 
had been divided completely in half 
with two principals, two sets of teach- 
ers, and two sets of classes for dif- 
ferent races, would be completely in- 
tegrated the following term. This was 
done and the Negro principal, again 
because of seniority, was placed in 
charge of the building with an inte- 
grated faculty. Here an honest report 
cannot overlook the fact that when 
the school opened in September a num- 
ber of pupils were withdrawn and sent 
to a nearby parochial school. It was 
unfortunate that at this time a drive 
was also on to get many of the so- 
called Italian-American parents in the 
neighborhood to use the parochial 
school. Therefore, it was impossible 
to determine to what extent integration 
was the cause of some of the with- 
drawals. It can be reported, however, 
that there were no unpleasant incidents 
either at the time or since. 

In 1945, the New Jersey Legislature 
passed a fair employment practice bill 
setting up a Division Against Discrim- 
ination in the State Department of 
Education. While this Division at that 
time was charged with administering 
the fair employment law it also was 
authorized to set up throughout the 
State, regional councils of representa- 
tive citizens serving without pay to 
study problems of discrimination and 
to make recommendations toward their 
During the year of 1946, 


elimination. 


the Division was abie to organize a 
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mumber of these groups, five of them 
in counties in the State that were 
noted for containing communities with 
distinctly segregated school districts, It 
was a natural result that one of the 
first problems that these groups of citi- 
zens decided to study in their respec- 
tive areas was the practices of the local 
school systems. Committees were set 
up and several of these citizens in 
many of the communities approached 
local boards of education to discuss 
with them the possibilities of eliminat- 
ing segregated conditions in their re- 
spective school systems. As a result 
of these visits, two school systems, one 
in Long Branch and another in Salem, 
New Jersey, made a start toward elim- 
inating segregation in the school year 
1947-48. While other districts ap- 
proached did not start that year the 
visits of these citizens in many cases 
served to stimulate the thinking of 
Board members and called their at- 
tention to the fact that they were 
violating the 1881 law. It was sur- 
prising to note how many of these 
board members agreed that it was 
wrong to segregate children. At the 
same time, most of these same people 
stated that they would not know what 
to do about the placement of Negro 
teachers. 

It was stated earlier that there oc- 
curred in New Jersey what might be 
termed a short transitional period re- 
garding the education of Negroes in 
the State, starting with the Trenton 
case and ending up with the work of 
these regional councils covering this 
period. While this was going on in 
the middle forties, there were also two 
studies made on the subject in the 
State. The first was contained in a 
report by the Urban Colored Popula- 
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tion Commission of the State of New 
Jersey and served the purpose of of- 
ficially calling to the attention of the 
New Jersey Legislature the fact that 
New Jersey still contained a large num- 
ber of communities with segregated ele- 
mentary schools. During the fall of 
1946, another survey was conducted 
under the direction of the New Jersey 
State Conference of N. A. A, C, P, 
Branches. This survey while limited 
in scope, again highlighted many of 
the communities with segregated con- 
ditions. As a result of this survey, 
representatives of the State N. A. A. 
C, P. were invited to appear and pre- 
sent the findings of the survey to the 
State Commissioner of Education and 
the members of the State Council 
Against Discrimination in the spring 
of 1947. At that time, the Chairman 
of the State Council Against Discrim- 
ination was Dr. Robert C. Clothier, 
President of Rutgers University, who 
also served later as President. of the 
New Jersey Constitutional Convention. 
The State Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. John H. Bosshart, agreed that dur- 
ing the year of 1947-48 he would co- 
operate in the conduct of an official 
survey concerning this problem. 
During the summer of 1947, how- 
ever, something unprecedented in the 
history of the United States took place 
in New Jersey. The delegates, elected 
by the people to attend a Constitutional 
convention, with only one dissenting 
vote, drew up a proposed Constitution 
for the approval of the people of the 
State. Article 1, Section 5, of that 
document included the following clause: 
“No person shall be denied the enjoy- 
ment of any civil or military right, nor 
be discriminated against in the exercise 
of any civil or military right, nor be 








segregated in the militia or in the pub- 
lic schools, because of religious scru- 
ples, race, color, ancestry or national 
origin.” The following November, the 

ple of New Jersery overwhelming- 
ly voted for the adoption of the Con- 
stitution with the above clause. Im- 
mediately following the induction of 
the Legislature under the new Consti- 
tution in January 1948, Governor Al- 
fred E. Driscoll made it known in 
many ways that he expected all de- 
partments of government to devote ef- 
forts toward making all of the pro- 
visions of the new Constitution effec- 
tive. In the case of the clause refer- 
ring to the public schools, the Com- 
missioner of Education, after consulta- 
tion with the Governor, turned over 
the job to the Division Against Dis- 
crimination. The cooperation of all 
of the county superintendents of schools 
was enlisted as a starting point to- 
ward making a complete survey of 
every school in the State containing 
an all-colored enrollment. It was de- 
termined as a result of this prelim- 
inary step that there were fifty-two 
school districts in the State of New 
Jersey containing one or more all- 
colored school buildings with all-colored 
faculties. Field workers of the Divis- 
ion Against Discrimination were then 
assigned to visit each and every one 
of the situations involved. As a re- 
sult of these visits, all-colored school 
buildings in nine of the fifty-two dis- 
tricts, in the opinion of the Division, 
were found to be the result of geo- 
graphical conditions and not purpose- 
ful segregation. Most of these turned 
out to be small neighborhood two- or 
four-room schools. It was found, how- 
ever, that in forty-three other school 
districts in the State there was de- 
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liberate segregation of pupils in the 
elementary school and in one of these, 
deliberate segregation at the junior 
high school level. While not all of 
these districts maintained their own 
senior high schools, those districts in- 
volved that did have senior high schools: 
operated them on an integrated basis 
in every case as far as students were 
concerned. 

This, then was the problem in New 
Jersey. What should be and could be 
done as soon as possible to see that 
these forty-three school districts lived 
up to the provision contained in the 
recently adopted State Constitution? 
It must be borne in mind that New 
Jersey boards of education enjoy a 
great deal more local autonomy than 
in most any other state in the union. 
It is also true that while for years 
New Jersey has been one of the first 
five states in the country in the amount 
of money spent per pupil for public 
education, at the same time, it has: 
been consistently in that group of states 
providing the least state aid per pu- 
pil. In other words, most of the 
money that New Jersey spends for 
public education is raised from local 
real estate taxes. This, no doubt, is 
also one of the reasons why local 
boards of education in New Jersey are 
very jealous of outside interference im 
their local school districts. The ques- 
tion of the right of the Commissioner 
of Education to hold up the regular 
state aid to a school district that 
violated an order of the Commissioner 
naturally had not been tested in a 
situation of this kind. It also had to 
be kept in mind that even if as a 
result of a taxpayer’s suit, either the 
Commissioner or the courts had held 
up the state aid of a local district, that 
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district in turn could well have started 
legal proceedings that might have taken 
three or four years to settle, possibly 
even reaching the Supreme Court of 
the United States. It was also felt 
that if this happened, other school dis- 
tricts would probably apply for writs 
holding up any action on their part 
until such time as any pending court 
suit might be settled one way or the 
other. Therefore, the underlying phil- 
osophy in the approach to the forty- 
three school districts involved kept in 
mind the spirit of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Law which states that 
in the case of formal complaints in 
employment, every effort must be made 
to settle such complaints at the level 
of conciliation, conference and _per- 
suasion. It is true, there were a few 
people in New Jersey in the Spring 
of 1948 not fully aware of all of the 
issues, who expected all forty-three 
school districts automatically to do a 
complete integration job by September 
of 1948. The authorities in charge, 
however, had some of these other fac- 
tors in mind and knew that perhaps 
one false step might have held up the 
program as stated above for three or 
four years. It can be reported now 
that the first official figure released by 
the Commissioner of Education, as of 
June 1948, indicated that twenty-two 
of the forty-three school districts had 
completed plans and had made pub- 
lic announcements concerning complete 
integration of pupils and faculties to 
take place with the opening of school 
in the fall. The Division Against Dis- 
crimination continued 
ing the summer months with the re- 
sult that the Commissioner was able 
to revise his figures and announce in 
late August that a total of thirty dis- 


its efforts dur- 
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tricts would open school in September 
of 1948 completely integrated. He was 
able to announce further that of the 
remaining thirteen districts, eight 
others had made partial steps and were 
studying plans for complete integra- 
tion as of September 1949. His an. 
nouncement also mentioned the fact 
that the problem was unsettled in the 
five remaining districts and in some 
cases no decision had been reached due 
to present building conditions and pro- 
posed projects. 

A very recent survey in New Jersey 
shows that at the present time, forty 
of the forty-three school districts in- 
volved were completely integrated as 
of September 1951. 
three districts all have taken some steps 
toward but in all three 
of these districts, building programs 


are underway that, when finished, will 


The remaining 


integration, 


make integration complete. 
It is probably appropriate at this 


point to become more specific as to 


actual happenings in New Jersey 
while all of the above was taking 
place. Following the determination 
of the extent of the problem, workers 
from the staff of the Division Against 
Discrimination paid one or more re- 
turn calls on school officials and board 
of education presidents to find out if 
any plans had been discussed and, if 
not, when they expected to have such 
plans formulated. At the same time 
these workers also offered to help if 
they or the Division could be of serv- 
ice. It is important to note here again 
that practically all school officials and 
the majority of board members of- 
fered no opposition to the idea of in- 
tegrating pupils. However, in nearly 
all cases varying degrees of appre- 
hension concerning the integration of 
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teachers were expressed. Again for the 
sake of accuracy, it must be noted that 
here and there some open hostility and 
threats of resistance were also en- 
countered. Workers for the Division 
on most of these occasions exercised 
good judgment and used tact that pre- 
yented open fights and unfavorable 
newspaper publicity. It must be borne 
in mind also that there were a few 
people in all of these communities who, 
if they had learned of any open re- 
sistance movement going on in a neigh- 
boring town, would probably have been 
willing to lead one in their own com- 
munity. 

With forty-three school districts of 
all sizes involved, there were many 
communities with individual problems 
so that no one formula could be ap- 
plied. Included in the list were some 
large cities, a few fair-sized rural 
county seat towns, some small indus- 
trial areas, some agricultural townships 
and a few very high economic-level 
suburban communities. Practically all 
types of communities that can be found 
any place in America were included in 
the list. In those communities that 
had full-time school executives such as 
superintendents of schools or super- 
vising principals (as they are some- 
times called in New Jersey), one com- 
mon technique for handling protests 
concerning white children being placed 
under colored teachers for the first 
time, was agreed upon and recent visits 
show it has been rigidly followed to 
this day. When boards of education 
announced their plans, school officials 
were given instructions to carry them 
out with no favors granted and no 
exceptions made. In all cases, these 
officials were assured that citizens who 
attempted to go over their heads and 
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appeal to individual members would be 
referred back to the school official in 
charge. Most of these officials in turn 
learned not to argue with protesters 
but rather to appeal to their sense of 
fair play; to try it out and come back 
in a week or two and tell the official 
what their children thought of their 
new teachers. It is interesting to 
note here that hardly ever did the 
protestee return to press his original 
point but that on a number of occasions 
came back to state that his child liked 
his teacher and he was satisfied. 
Unfortunately it would take too much 
time to tell all of the many individual 
local happenings that took place. In- 
stead an attempt will be made to group 
some similar techniques that occurred 
in different school districts. It was 
found in a number of districts that it 
was possible to close a two- or four- 
room school that for years had been 
called the Negro school. In doing this, 
children and teachers were reassigned 
to existing buildings. Sometimes teach- 
ers not under tenure, both white and 
colored, were let out and money saved. 
Very often, however, due to normal 
openings the district did not have to 
engage new teachers but filled the va- 
eancies for the following year with 
the surplus teachers. There were also 
a number of districts over the two- 
year span that built new consolidated 
schools and closed a number of small 
buildings. One district in particular 
that for years had maintained ten one- 
and two-room buildings now has a 
modern building staffed with five col- 
ored and seven white teachers. In 
several of the middle-sized communi- 
ties, buildings that had been known as 
Negro schools were transformed into 


intermediate or junior schools, At the 
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same time, a few communities of this 
size set up two or three kindergarten- 
primary neighborhood schools. In the 
larger towns and cities, school districts 
were rezoned and strict transfer regu- 
lations adopted that resulted in all 
children attending schools nearest their 
homes. 

Several communities felt it was neces- 
sary in some way to adopt an im- 
partial method of placing white chil- 
dren in the classes of colored teachers 
for the first time. One interesting de- 
vice used in a number of localities was 
as follows, If, for instance, there 
were three first grade teachers in a 
building, two white and one colored, 
the following procedure was used: the 
superintendent of schools and the prin- 
cipal of the building divided the chil- 
dren into three groups depending on 
whether the individual system involved 
believed hetero- 
geneous grouping. After the children 


were divided into three sections, the 


names were placed in three envelopes 
and then drawn by lot. This meant 


in homogeneous or 


that it was pure chance as to which 
first grade child would be assigned to 
which first grade teacher. In some of 
the communities, this same system was 
earried on for the second year, but 
recent visits have disclosed in a number 
of instances that this practice has been 
discontinued and no special method is 
now being used for the assignment of 
white children to colored teachers. An- 
other device used was as follows: 
where there were two first, two second, 
and two third grades in a building, 
when it was possible, a white and col- 
ored teacher were teamed up. Chil- 
dren who had a white teacher in the 
first grade had a colored teacher in 
‘the second grade and a white teacher 
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in the third grade and so on. Still 
another device used in other communj- 
ties was to place all colored teachers 
in a given grade such as the fifth grade 
in the school system. This meant that 


all of the fifth grade children in 5 


town would have a colored teacher for 


the first time. In some of the com- 
munities that used this method, the de- 


vice was discontinued after the first 
year and colored teachers were placed 


either where they requested or where 
they seemed to be able to do the best 
job. Many communities, 
merely placed colored teachers in the 


in the new setup that 


however, 


same grades 
they had been teaching in the all-col- 
ored schools. While many school of- 
ficials recently interviewed seemed to 
think that the particular system used 
in their community helped, at the same 
time none of them were too positive as 
to its real value and often admitted 
that some other device or no device at 
all might have worked just as well. 
One of the fears anticipated in 
many communities that did not happen 
was the one having to do with the 
threatened withdrawal of pupils from 
the public school and their transfer 
to either parochial or private schools. 
This fear in New Jersey may have 
been harbored by many school officials 
as the result of the Asbury Park in- 
cident mentioned earlier in this paper. 
In hardly any of the forty-three com- 
munities, however, were there any sig- 
nificant number of pupils withdrawn 
and sent to either parochial or private 
schools. In fact, in many cases, when 
such children were withdrawn, school 
officials reported that very often they 
returned before the end of that school 


year. 
Perhaps here is the proper place to 











mention the experience of Princeton. 
This is one of the highest economic- 
level communities in the United States. 
At the same time, it also would rank 
extremely high regarding the total num- 
ber of parents in the community who 
are college graduates. In fact, about 
eighty per cent of the children in 
Princeton are college prep prospects. 
Princeton was one of the communities 
that had a colored principal under 
tenure who, when integration took 
place, continued on as principal of 
the integrated school. 
Princeton, in addition to having a pa- 
rochial school, is also surrounded by a 
number of very fine private schools. 
The Superintendent of Schools in 
Princeton reported that to the best of 
his knowledge, seven children were 
withdrawn from the Princeton schools 
in September of 1948 and before the 
school year was ended, five of them 
had returned to classes under colored 
teachers. 

Princeton’s experience was dupli- 
cated in many other communities in the 
State. Salem, New Jersey, also merits 
special mention at this point for sev- 
eral reasons. Salem is in the southern 
part of the State; one mile from the 
Delaware River and directly across 
the river from the State of Delaware. 
A large number of residents in and 
around Salem have followed Dupont 
and other industries across the river 
into New Jersey. Most of these peo- 
ple were raised and educated in the 
tradition of the South. The enroll- 
ment of the Salem public schools to- 
day also shows that thirty-four per 
cent of the pupils in the Salem schools 
Salem previously had 


intermediate 


are colored. 


three school buildings, two white and 
one colored. 


Today, all three build- 
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ings in Salem are integrated; one of 
them with a colored principal in charge 
of five white teachers in the building. 
One colored teacher also has been 
placed in the Salem High School. 
While many boards of education is- 
sued various statements of one kind 
or another, the Board of Education in 
Salem when it decided to integrate its 
schools instructed the Superintendent 
to take the necessary steps, made one 
public announcement, and then waited 
for things to happen. According to 
a recent statement of the Superintend- 
ent, the opening of schools in Salem 
in September 1948 was no different 
than it had been any other year. 
Mention was made above of the 
action of one board of education's 
method of announcing its change in 
policy. There were many plans used 
by different boards. Some followed 
the Salem method; one formal an- 
nouncement coming out of a regular 
meeting. In other communities, series 
of meetings were held sponsored by the 
boards after the plans had been worked 
out and approved. Several boards in- 
structed the school officials to prepare 
a series of press releases followed up 
by formal statements given to each 
child at the close of school in June. 
In a few cases, assignments were sent 
to children to their homes in late 
August through the mail. These usual- 
ly told the children the grade, the 
school building and the name of the 
teacher that they would have in Sep- 
tember. In a very few communities 
the boards tried stimulating attendance 
of groups of citizens at open meetings 
before any definite plans had been ap- 
proved. As could be expected, meet- 
ings of this kind usually turned out to 
be unsatisfactory and ended up with 
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nothing much being accomplished. In 
one case, a series of meetings of this 
kind delayed complete integration for 
a year, Fortunately, however, when 
it finally did take place it was done 
without friction. This was an unusual 
case also in that a Negro group went 
on record in opposition to any change. 
Later it turned out that a few colored 
P. T. A. officers were afraid of not 
only losing status but were worried 
about the disposition of the treasury. 
Another individual community pre- 
sented plans covering a _ two-year 
period. The plan proposed integrat- 
ing seventh and eighth grade pupils 
the first year but waiting a year to 
complete teacher and k-6 integration. 
Since the board had passed a resolu- 
tion committing itself to no retraction 
the following year and also received 
approval of a cross-section of colored 
leadership in the community, the plan 
was approved. In this case it is fair 
to say, with certain mental reserva- 
tions on the part of the author of this 
paper, that the superintendent of schools 
in this district did an excellent job 
in holding meetings, conducting forums, 
securing well-informed speakers for 
religious, civic, patriotic, women’s and 
At the 
end of a year, complete integration took 
place. Whether this helped or whether 
it could have been done just as well a 
year earlier is a moot question. Per- 
haps one reason this method did not 
build up opposition could be because 
of the high cultural and academic level 
of the inhabitants of this particular 


all other organized groups. 


suburb. 

A very important factor in any pro- 
gram such as was undertaken in New 
Jersey is the effect on the employment 


of colored teachers. In this regard, it 


must be kept in mind that New Jersey 


was fortunate in, as was mentioned 
earlier, that it had both a _tried-and- 
tested teacher tenure law as well as an 
F. E. P. C. law adopted in 1945. Until] 
recently, most opportunities for colored 
teachers in New Jersey existed in the 
areas where segregated schools were lo- 
cated. This is shown by a study of the 
figures regarding the number of colored 
teachers employed in New Jersey in 
1945-46. In that year, there were 455 
elementary and 24 secondary colored 
teachers in the public schools for a total 
of 479. At that time, of these, 395 ele- 
mentary and 20 secondary, for a total 
of 415 teachers, were engaged in the 
nine counties that maintained segregated 
schools. A recent study shows that to- 
day in these same nine counties, there 
are 391 elementary and 34 secondary, 
for a total of 425 colored teachers in 
these same areas. On the other hand, 
while there was a total of 479 colored 
teachers in all the public schools of the 
State in 1945-46, today the same study 
shows 582 elementary and 63 secondary 
for a total of 645 or a state-wide gain 
of 166 colored teachers during the last 
six years. It would seem from further 
examination of the figures that while 
teachers did not lose their jobs as the 
result of integration, there was a tempo- 
rary slow-up in hiring additional color- 
ed teachers in some of the districts in- 
volved. The figures for the State as a 
whole, however, show a decided gain in 
this field of employment. As a result of 
the same recent visits referred to earlier 
by staff members of the Division to all 
of the school districts involved in the 
New Jersey program, reports indicate 
a very healthy attitude toward employ- 
ment of all future teachers on merit 


and not on race. 
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Sometimes the question arises should 
integration in the public schools fol- 
low or lead movements for integration 
in other areas of community life, The 
New Jersey experience would seem to 
indicate that the schools can and should 
lead. Practically all of the segregated 
schools had segregated parent-teacher 
associations. Today, in almost all of 
the districts affected, there are strong 
integrated P.T.A.s with Negroes serv- 
ing as officers and executive committee 
members. In several communities, Y. 
M.C.A.s that were segregated have be- 
come integrated. In a few communities, 
Negroes are serving as members of 
boards of education and in some others, 


The public school is a product of 
time, place and circumstance. In all 
major civilizations, both of the past 
and the present, the pattern of edu- 
cation, indoctrination and control of 
the minds of youth and adults is de- 
termined by the particular conditions 
existing at the moment. Any pro- 
gram of instruction, maintained at pub- 
lic expense, is designed to prepare per- 
sons of all ages to adjust to the stand- 
ards which the society establishes for 
its own preservation and _ progress. 
From the barrack schools of ancient 
Sparta to the ultra-progressive country 
day school found today in some Amer- 
ican communities, the curriculum, 
methods of instruction, facilities and 
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policemen have been appointed and 
handle the same type of assignment as 
any other officer on the force. In fact, 
even a few of the North Jersey cities 
have restudied old school zones, that 
at one time or another have been jerry- 
mandered, and as a result have an- 
nounced new school district lines. 
While New Jersey cannot furnish 
any one formula, it can testify that com- 
plete integration in the public schools 
can and will work. It may even be safe 
to say once more, that the way to learn 
to do a thing is to do it, and in this 
respect, New Jersey has proven again 
that the best way to integrate is to do 
it, (Applause) 


student bodies of all educational in- 
stitutions have reflected closely the 
thinking, attitudes and ideals of those 
who have occupied places of authority. 

The public school in America has 
followed two distinct patterns—one in 
the North and one in the South. As 
they moved westward out of New 
England, the pioneers carried with 
them their concept of education—the 
district school, open to all, tax-sup- 
ported, utilitarian to a high degree, 
adaptable to frontier conditions and 
locally controlled. This pattern ex- 


tends today through all Northern states 
to the Pacific coast. 

The design of education in the states 
South of the Ohio River and the Mason 
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and Dixon Line has been quite dif- 
ferent. Private schools, supplemented 
by tutoring and study abroad, were es- 
tablished for the children of the landed 
gentry and the professional and finan- 
cial leaders. It has been only since 
the opening of the twentieth century 
that public schools have come to be 
regarded in a manner similar to that 
found in the North. But even today, 
along the Atlantic seaboard and in 
New England, as well as in the South, 
many parents feel that only in the 
private school can their children en- 
joy all the advantages which they 
deem important. The public school 
in these areas has fought a difficult, 
uphill battle to overcome not only 
racial prejudice but also social disdain 
and resulting financial inadequacy. 
With increasing mechanization of 
agriculture, and the growing industrial- 
ization now so evident in Southern 
communities, it is to be expected that 
a new pattern of public education will 
Already this trend has be- 
come so clear that in several Southern 


emerge. 


cities are to be found outstanding ex- 
amples of school building construc- 
tion, curriculum development, and staff 
competence. It is not surprising that 
the tremendous development now tak- 
ing place is giving rise to new prob- 
lems and new forces, complex and far- 
reaching in their effects. It is im- 
portant that all enlightened citizens 
consider their implications for public 
education. 

Schools are only one of many agen- 
cies maintained by society. The intel- 
lectual growth of youth is only one of 
the concerns of our people. Through 
the years the home has recognized its 
inability to deal successfully with the 
numerous demands made upon its mem- 


bers, parents as well as children, ]t 
has turned many responsibilities over 
to civic, recreational and social or. 
Recent counts indicate 
that communities are supporting an 


ganizations. 


astonishing number of these groups, 
Churches maintain strong positions of 
leadership and service. Libraries, ree- 
reation centers, parks, museums, art 
galleries, theatres, and youth organiza- 
tions are all part of the cultural pat- 
tern and make up the total structure 
of modern society. For this reason it 
is to be expected that schools will be 
regarded in the same light, with the 
same prejudices and intolerances, as 
are encountered by these other social 
One should not be sur- 
prised that identical privileges or re- 
strictions are common to all, or that 
an attitude toward one is found to be 
similar to that expressed toward the 
others, 

It is impossible to disassociate the 
school from other public agencies. Since 


institutions. 


these were developed earlier it is rather 
to be assumed that they determine the 
conditions under which the schools will 
be maintained. Segregation in theatres, 
hotels, trains and places of public ac- 
commodation set the pattern for seg- 
regation in public schools and colleges, 
Integration in other social situations 
foreshadows integration in the schools. 

It need not follow that all social 
agencies fit into a single social pattern. 
But realism compels the conclusion that 
until the bias and intolerance now in 
evidence disappears from the public 
mind as it views some of these rela- 
tionships, the problem of racial inte- 
gration in education will continue to be 
difficult. 

Notwithstanding this situation, and 
perhaps in spite of it, the public schvol 
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does hold a special place in our Amer- 


ican society. Faith in the power of 
education is one of the basic concepts 
of our culture. Immediately after the 
nation was founded, and our govern- 
ment settled down into a going con- 
cern, leaders stressed the direct re- 
lation which existed between an en- 
lightened citizenry and our democratic 
way of life. Only as our people learned 
to read, write, and cipher could they 
meet the challenges of an expanding 
frontier, increasing trade and industry 
and political questions daily becoming 
more and more complex. Later the land- 
grant college, public high school and 
the state university were added to the 
educational structure. In recent years 
vocational training was introduced to 
serve the needs of the majority of 
American youth. The school is re- 
garded as the agent which will open 
the doors of opportunity to every boy 
and girl, man and woman, and thus 
enable each one to live successfully 
and happily, and to serve his genera- 
tion and his country. 

Because the public school has be- 
come the symbol of American democ- 
racy and equal opportunity, it is un- 
derstandable why it has become the 
center of attention in the battle be- 
tween segregation and integration. If 
democratic behavior is one goal of our 
educational program it must follow 
that in the public school our youth 
must be indoctrinated with democratic 
ideals. Can this be done in a segre- 
gated system? Also, since our youth 
must be conditioned in their thinking 
and reactions, does the segregation of 
the Negro present a situation incon- 
sistent with the democratic tenets we 
profess? 


Frequently one hears the statement 
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that the Negro is not prepared to take 
advantage of opportunities available to 
him. As an example it is said that 
the reason for the exclusion of Negroes 
from the trades is that they are not 
trained to be bricklayers, carpenters 
or painters. Certainly an untrained 
worker cannot expect to undertake 
skilled labor. But this fact should 
not be used as an excuse to deny him 
the chance to prepare himself. In 
many industrial occupations the Negro 
has demonstrated his preparation and 
his ability to hold a job and to give 
satisfaction. Readiness for employ- 
ment is his right and must be provided 
by the public school. 

Certain assumptions thus become 
clear. The public school is one among 
many social agencies maintained by so- 
ciety. It is subject to all the forces 
and influences prevailing in that society 
at a given time. Because of its nature 
it holds a preeminent place in American 
life as an instrument of our democracy. 
As such it should provide equal op- 
portunity to all to prepare for a life 
of achievement and happiness. 

If these assumptions are valid, the 
problem then becomes one of procedure. 
If inequalities exist how can they be 
removed? If public attitude is to blame, 
how can it be changed? If the posi- 
tion of the public school in our so- 
ciety is unique, how can it move in 
the desired direction, in spite of the 
drag of other agencies? 

Two lines of attack on these prob- 
lems suggest themselves. First is the 
direct and frontal approach. Some 
authorities maintain that the best plan 
is to secure necessary legislation and to 
present practice through 
court action. Others feel that tre- 
mendous gains have been made by the 


challenge 
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slower process of evolution and grad- 
ual change—a step here, another there 
—in reshaping public opinion and 
through education of the people. In 
my judgment, both of these methods 
are necessary. But I would repeat the 
statement made in the yearbook pub- 
lished following the conference held 
seventeen years ago on this subject that 
only to the extent that the majority 
of the people support legislation, and 
only as the courts interpret the will 
of the majority can such action prove 
successful. Education of the public is 
necessary if the gains are to be deep- 
seated and lasting. When the thinking 
people of each commonwealth—and 
their number is growing rapidly—sup- 
port the steps taken in their local com- 
munities and states, then legislation 
and court action will take care of the 
few irreconcilables. 

Other speakers will deal with this 
approach. I shall consider the prob- 
lems of gradual change. 

The processes of evolution are pain- 
fully slow. “The mills of the gods 
grind slow, but they grind exceeding 
fine.” Progress is uneven—a gain here, 
a loss there; marked gains in some 
communities, static conditions in others. 
Each area has a rather well-established 
pattern in dealing with its fundamental 
issues. What is permissible in some 
communities is forbidden in others. Pro- 
cedures acceptable in Wilmington are 
not yet possible in many other cities 
with segregated school systems. 

Each schoo] administrator must op- 
erate within the limits set by legisla- 
tion in force in his state. While he 
can help to mold public opinion he 
cannot, without injury to himself and 
his cause, act in opposition to public 


policy as expressed in the laws and 
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the constitution. For this reason he 
must use persuasion and experimenta- 
tion. He can be somewhat venture- 
some as he seeks to liberalize the ip- 
terpretation of the restrictions imposed 
on him as a public official. He can 
support community groups seeking to 
change the rules under which he must 
administer the public schools. He can 
feel out public opinion, send up trial 
balloons, and as a private citizen can 
express a point of view. His greatest 
effectiveness will lie in cooperation with 
those individuals and _ organizations 
which are seeking to accomplish de- 
sirable changes. 

A case is now pending in the Dela- 
ware courts on the subject of “equal 
facilities.” During the recording of 
testimony a Negro witness was asked 
if he would be satisfied with a school 
built of marble, with every facility for 
good teaching available, and every 
teacher comparable in ability to Albert 
Einstein. The witness said he would 
not, that segregation would still be un- 
acceptable. One can readily under- 
stand what was in the mind of the 
witness. But, perhaps without real- 
izing it, he had expressed indirectly 
an assumption of modern educational 
practice; namely, that education which 
deals only with intellectual matters and 
fails to consider problems of social ad- 
justment, emotional stability and per- 
sonal satisfaction is not meeting ade- 
quately the needs of the individual. 
Modern education deals with the whole 
personality. 

Statistics on Negro education in the 
South indicate that great strides have 
been made in all phases of the pro- 
gram. Salaries of Negro teachers have 
been multiplied, new plants built, bet- 


ter qualified teachers secured, while per 
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capita expenditures have been increased 
five, six and seven fold. The dif- 
ferences between white and Negro edu- 
cation are rapidly diminishing. One 
writer reports that “in some states 
more progress has been made in the 
last five years than at any time in the 
last fifty.” One state superintendent 
writes, “The immediate objective in the 
minds of most citizens Of...........-s0+s0000 
for the public schools is to equalize 
educational opportunity for all the chil- 
dren of all the people as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

The writer continues, “Some say 
cynically that these states are spending 
more money for Negro schools in order 
to maintain ‘separate but equal’ edu- 
cational facilities. They hope that, in 
this way, the Supreme Court will not 
outlaw the present policy of segrega- 
tion.” 

Even were the motive that expressed 
by this critic, in my judgment every- 
thing that is going on to improve Negro 
education is all to the good. If the 
people are willing to spend money to 
make educational opportunity equal 
this will make possible the training 
of thousands of Negro boys and girls, 
men and women, on a scale hitherto 
impossible. Many can become self- 
supporting, self-respecting, confident 
citizens who can build defenses against 
exploitation, deprivation and discrim- 
ination. With the industrialization of 
the South, rise in economic standards 
is inevitable, accompanied by greater 
job opportunity both in skilled and 
unskilled work. With greater economic 
independence and higher educational 
standards the groundwork will be laid 
for even further advance. But while 


present plans call for greater educa- 


tional expenditures, in my judgment 
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factors other than economic will de- 
termine when and how integration of 
the races will take place. 

Many people believe that the Negro 
student has greater opportunity for 
participation in activities in an all- 
Negro school than would be possible in 
an integrated system. Under present 
conditions they doubt his ability to 
compete with white pupils. I have 
personally talked with Negro parents 
who hold this opinion. They question 
whether a large number of Negro stu- 
dents would have much chance to take 
part in athletics, music and dramatics, 
especially to play leading roles. The 
examples of outstanding Negro ath- 
letes, musicians and entertainers who 
have reached prominence serve only to 
strengthen their convictions. They 
maintain that it is more important that 
large numbers of their boys and girls 
are included in these activities than 
that the exceptional young person 
should receive in a mixed school the 
recognition accorded unusual talent. 
Until all Negro children from the first 
days of schooling through high school 
and college have enjoyed for a time 
the privileges now given white pupils 
they feel the segregated school offers 
greater possibilities. 

This is a problem the Negro himself 
must face and solve. I have witnessed 
excellent dramatic productions per- 
formed by all-Negro casts; have lis- 
tened to band concerts and choral num- 
bers by all-Negro groups, have at- 
tended senior proms and commence- 
ments and have gone away with the 
feeling that the productions were equal 
in every way to those presented by 
white pupils, Yet I have questioned 
whether in a mixed school the same 
number of Negro students would have 
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been able to participate. Family and 
community pride in the accomplish- 
ments of their children is a value not 
to be discounted. It is a factor on 
the positive side that must be taken 
into account as part of the total situa- 
tion. 

A similar problem will be encoun- 
tered whenever integration compels a 
rearrangement of the teaching and ad- 
ministrative staffs of the schools. If a 
surplus of instructors, supervisors and 
principals develops, who must give way? 
As an advocate of the process of grad- 
ual change it is my opinion that such 
decisions must be made on the basis of 
competence and character. Social 
problems of this kind cannot be solved 
by legislation or court injunctions. As 
the Negro educator becomes better 
qualified, both in scholarship and ex- 
perience, his position will become more 
secure and he will be able to com- 
pete successfully with others of his 
calling. In few lines of work are 
competence and character always re- 
warded. Among all races advantage 
is frequently given to the poorly quali- 
fied; preference goes to the undeserv- 
ing, and the prize is awarded to him 
who took advantage of his colleagues. 
But, generally, success comes to those 
with ability, a willingness to work, and 
a fighting spirit. 


The development of democratic in- 
stitutions is a slow process. Public 


opinion is a composite, derived from 
all the influences and forces arising 
from social, economic and political con- 
flict. Every society is comprised of 
individuals who may accept certain 
principles in the abstract, but who feel 
that reality prevents their implementa- 
tion in practice. Many people hold 
that segregation is not in harmony with 


democratic principles, but at the same 
time they regard the issues involved 
in integration as unsolvable. They be- 
lieve that advances cannot be made 
through direct attack and the gaing 
held without public readiness for such 
action. 

In the thinking of leading educa- 
tional authorities, segregation of pu- 
pils in any manner is indefensible ex- 
cept in extreme cases. Homogeneous 
grouping is no longer acceptable as 
either an administrative or instructional 
device. One of the chief considera- 
tions causing this reversal of opinion 
is the discovery that ability is specific, 
not general, that complete homogeneity 
is rarely possible, and then only in 
narrow fields. The work of Terman 
has shown that unusual ability, not 
to say the quality of genius, is found 
in all neighborhoods and races. To 
condemn one group to geographic and 
economic isolation is to ignore the 
fact that among its members are those 
who are superior in many ways to the 
majority of the entire populace. Any 
practice which so restricts these in- 
dividuals that they cannot develop to 
the fullest the talents entrusted to 
them, causes the entire nation to lose 
forever their contributions to the wel- 
fare of all. 

Believing as I do that great ad- 
vance has been made in recent years 
in breaking down racial barriers, and 
that this process will continue at an 
accelerated rate, it is necessary to 
point out certain problems which I re- 
gard as of primary importance. As I 
see it, segregation is a defense mech- 
anism set in motion by the group in 
control to protect its own interests. 
From a realistic point of view it is 


hardly to be expected that this segment 
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of society will yield on issues, if by so 
doing they feel they are acting against 
their own welfare. It, therefore, be- 
comes necessary for the Negro people 
to compete, not as a unit, but as in- 
dividuals with all others engaged in 
similar lines of work. The Negro has 
every right to enter, on an equal basis 
with white students, the career of his 
choice. Court decisions are rapidly 
making this possible. But he must be 
prepared to face stiff competition for 
honors, prestige, and rewards. Prob- 
ably he must demonstrate greater abil- 
ity and render service superior to that 
required of others. Unless he is pre- 
pared to do this he may be forced to 
accept a secondary status. 

This question relates to the discus- 
sion presented earlier with respect to 
the Negro student or teacher in a 
white school, and a white student and 
teacher in a so-called Negro school. 
In my opinion, only as the individual 
is willing to work harder, study longer, 
express himself more precisely, delve 
more deeply into research, can he ex- 
pect to achieve the goals he and his 
people have set for themselves, The 
Negro is at this point in the same 
position as the representatives of other 


minorities. He cannot escape such 


rivalry, nor can he hope to gain his 


place on other terms. Through these 
severe trials his own qualities will be 
proved. 

In the desire to lose the sense of 
difference, and to emphasize similarity 
often stress is placed on practices for 
which the group is not ready. One can 
easily understand the feeling among 
Negroes that they are too frequently 
regarded as a source of unskilled labor, 
lacking the capacity to profit by trade 
training or the ability to enter the pro- 
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fessions. As a reaction against this 
unjust appraisal, the temptation is 
great to urge a disproportionate num- 
ber of Negro youth to prepare for 
white collar jobs or professional ca- 
While the holding power of sec- 
ondary schools throughout the nation 
is gradually increasing, with a result- 
ing growth in college enrollment, the 
fact remains that three-fourths of our 
teen-age young people will find their 
life’s work in the unskilled, semi-skilled 
or skilled occupations. The tempta- 
tion to encourage large numbers of 


reers. 


Negro students to choose college pre- 
paratory courses must be resisted. 
Latin, French and trigonometry must 
be available to those whose abilities 
justify such training. Especially must 
those of exceptional capacity be identi- 
fied and given every assistance re- 
quired. But in accordance with the 
experiential record of all youth, the 
large majority must receive the train- 
ing in vocational schools which will 
prepare them for work which they can 
do and for which there is employment 
opportunity. 

If the educational integration of the 
Negro is to progress in an orderly man- 
ner and gain the support of thinking 
people, it is essential that those in 
official positions in our educational in- 
stitutions exhibit a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward all measures designed to 
further this advance. While adminis- 
trators must abide by all laws and 
constitutional provisions, much can be 
done to foster fair dealing, develop 
understandings and encourage the 
weakening of the barriers separating 
the races. Step by step, quietly, with- 
out newspaper headlines, public atti- 
tude can be slowly changed. ' This 
puts a special burden on all to avoid 
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some incident which will nullify the 
gains that have been made and magnify 
the Some 
communities, including Wilmington, 
have made remarkable progress through 


difficulties to be overcome. 


the process of gradual education of 
public opinion. 

Direct methods to secure integration 
through legislation and court action 
must be initiated and supported by or- 
ganizations other than the public 
schools. While these steps are being 
taken the following approaches must 
be developed cooperatively by school 
officials and community agencies. 

1. Since the public school reflects 
social policies and public attitudes, its 
organization and program must con- 
form to established community prac- 
tices and customs. Notwithstanding 
this fact, the school should be a model 
of democratic behavior and should sup- 
port every effort to break down racial 
in frontal 


barriers. It cannot lead 


attacks but it can encourage all proj- 
ects designed to lessen misunderstand- 
It can 
assist all activities seeking to inform 


ing, intolerance and bigotry. 


citizens and develop cultural unity. 
Boards of education, administrators 
and teachers cannot escape their re- 
sponsibility in this regard. 

2. The Negro must take advantage 
of each opportunity for further person- 
al and group advancement. He must 
total integration has 
been accomplished. He must prepare 


not wait until 


himself so that he is ready as steps of 


Discussion 


CHAIRMAN ALEXANDER: I see these 
people are anxious to get to the ques- 
tion period. As soon as possible we 
going right into our 


are discussion 
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progress make available new  tech- 
niques, new employment possibilities, 
new careers. He must determine those 
lines of study, research and training 
best fitted to his needs and which 
enable him to take his place as a self- 
supporting, self-respecting, confident 
American citizen. 

3. Much can be accomplished with- 
out fanfare, excessive publicity and 
personal aggrandizement. Rarely does 
it pay to argue one’s case in the news- 
papers. This is not to suggest that 
adequate reporting of news is unneces- 
sary or undesirable. Accurate listing 
of accomplishments and careful inter- 
pretation of aims are essential to pub- 
lic education and information. But 
many steps toward integration are pos- 
sible if issues are not made of them 
in the press. The problems anticipated 
usually fail to materialize and soon 
new procedures become new customs, 

As one reviews the progress made 
by the Negro race in the past few 
years; as bit by bit integration be- 
comes accepted; and as intolerance and 
hatred disappear, the conviction grows 
that segregation will soon be a thing 
of the past. The contributions of the 
Negro to American science, literature, 
music and to other segments of our cul- 
ture will continue to grow both in num- 
ber and value. While frustrations and 
disappointments may still be encount- 
ered, these too will lessen and will but 
serve to light up the accomplishments of 
the years that lie ahead. (Applause) 


or PAPERS 


period and you will have an oppot- 
tunity to talk. 

I have been asked to declare a five- 
minute recess but I hesitated to do s0 














for fear you would not be back prompt- 
jy. However, we will have a five-min- 
nte recess and will you please be back 
promptly in five minutes. 

(A five-minute recess was taken.) 


Cyainman ALEXANDER: Will the 


meeting please come to order. 

We will now proceed to the discus- 
sion. We have with us as leaders to- 
day Dr. Virgil A. Clift, Professor and 
Head of the Department of Education 
at Morgan State College, Dr. Walter 
G. Daniel, Specialist in Higher Educa- 
tion, United States Office of Education, 
Dr. J. Rupert Picott, Executive Secre- 
tary, Virginia Teachers Association, 
and Dr. Paul Cooke, Chairman, 
Greater Washington Area Council of 
the American Veterans Committee. Dr. 
Clift. 


Dr. Curr: Mrs. Alexander, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, as I listened to these 
papers, it seems to me that there are 
two or three very significant principles, 
possibly many more than that, and cer- 
tainly there are many inferences that 
are brought out in these papers that 
I think we should give some attention 
to. 

Implied in them, in all of them cer- 
tainly, I think, is the inference or 
the significance in this whole business 
of trying to achieve integration, of op- 
erating in terms of long-range demo- 
cratic principles. 

On several occasions here we have 
heard that there are certainly some ad- 
vantages in such things as having our 
students to secure wider participation 
in a segregated pattern. There are cer- 
tain advantages that have been listed 
in terms of the better buildings that 
we are now getting, the importance of 
the fact that more of our people may 
remain employed in a segregated sys- 
tem. But certainly in terms of long- 
range democratic principles, if we fol- 
lowed that policy or any similar pol- 
icy, it would seem to me that that 
would be on a par with applying 
aspirin to cancer. 

A second inference I think is—and 
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it has been mentioned two or three 
times—the role of the school in our 


society. In American society it seems 
to me that the school is not to be 
pushed around by other agencies in the 
society. It does not necessarily have to 
always reflect the values of certain 
other agencies in society. 

In a democratic society I believe that 
the school has a special role to per- 
form. If the school does not imbue 
the young people with democratic val- 
ues, certainly there is no way for us 
to ever expect that our young people 
will be better able to compete in the 
wider social order. There is not much 
of any other way, I do not think, for 
us to ever expect that insofar as the 
extension of integration into other so- 
cial agencies will be accomplished in 
the very near future. 

The school has a special role to per- 
form, I think, in providing the leader- 
ship, rather than following what other 
social agencies do. I will give you an 
example of that. In New Jersey, 
industry reports frequently that they 
are able to upgrade workers because 
of the fact that the school has become 
integrated and because of the fact that 
they can follow the leadership of the 
school. 

If we are to change the patterns of 
society, it seems to me that the school 
must certainly become democratic and 
by that I mean, eliminate segregation 
and discrimination. 

A third point has to do with this 
thing of gradualism that has been men- 
tioned. 

There are those in our society, it 
was mentioned last evening, and has 
been mentioned again today, who be- 
lieve we should follow the pattern of 
gradualism. 

In America or in any other great 
social system or society, it seems to 
me that we do not follow the policy 
of gradualism especially when we are 
agreed upon the values and the ideals 
to which we are committed. And the 
American public has been for a long 
time committed, it seems to me, to this 
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principle of reflecting the dignity and 
worth of man. 

I think some evidence of that is the 
fact that integration does work every- 
where that it has been tried. The only 
exception I guess is Cairo, Illinois. 
That is the most recent exception. Pos- 
sibly we should give Cairo back to the 
Indians, I do not know. 

There is also this point I think that 
is of significance: The Negro teacher, 
as it was pointed out, is infinitely dis- 
turbed insofar as this whole business 
of integration is concerned. The Negro 
teacher, it seems to me, in many in- 
stances because of the fact that he 
represents a vested interest group and 
is afraid of unemployment opportuni- 
ties, is not able to think—or does not 
have his thinking—straight on this par- 
ticular thing. 

In my observations, certainly in 
terms of Negro teachers who do repre- 
sent a vested interest group and who 
are not providing the type of leader- 
ship that they should in this, it seems 
to me that they also are not straight 
in their thinking in terms of a basis 
for their employment. A large num- 
ber of Negro teachers assumed that 
they are to be employed on the basis 
of the number of Negro pupils that 
are enrolled in a school, or the num- 
ber of Negro parents or the number 
of Negro citizens in a community. Cer- 
tainly, in terms of educational prin- 
ciples this does not seem to me to be 
a very sound reason for employment, 
and again would be inconsistent with 
our basic principles of society if we 
followed such a practice. 

We do know, also, that Negro par- 
ents and Negro children accept and 
want, for the most part, this thing 
called “integration.” I think that they 
would possibly want it much more if 
the Negro teacher provided much more 
and much better leadership for them. 

I will give an instance of what hap- 
pened two weeks ago in a high school 
we have in Maryland. An evaluation 
committee for the Middle States As- 
sociation took two groups of students, 
one group of students representing the 


leadership of the student organizations, 
the Y.M.C.A., the president of this, 
that or the other thing. Then the 
other group of students was selected 
at random not necessarily represent- 
ing a selected group. Some persons 
on the Committee who were somewhat 
disturbed about this business of jp- 
tegration because we had mentioned it 
in connection with the philosophy of 
the school which, indeed, is a very 
beautiful philosophy even though the 
institution is a segregated institution. 
Some of the people on this committee 
who were concerned with that philoso- 
phy asked these two or three questions; 

No. 1. “Would you prefer to live 
and to go to school and work in this 
building which incidentally is a very 
beautiful building, or had you rather 
attend school in an integrated situa- 
tion?” Only one student out of 45 
students accepted the segregated pat- 
tern or indicated that they wanted the 
segregated pattern. 

In addition to that, the parents of 
most of our communities throughout 
the country where we have collected 
information indicate that they are in 
favor of the integrated program. 

Finally, I should like to say that 
we have, it seems to me, in terms of 
what we heard last evening and also 
today, we have much greater resistance 
to this whole business of integration 
on the lower level, possibly, because 
of the fact, as some parents express 
it, that when individuals are young, 
and when they have an opportunity to 
attend school on an integrated basis 
they learn something from those so- 
cial contacts that will cause them to 
be less prejudiced, that will cause them 
to have broader concepts with refer- 
ence to a minority group or with ref- 
erence to a majority group. By the 
time they reach adulthood something 
is bound to happen to our social sys- 
tem and our society in general, 

Thank you. (Applause) 


CHAIRMAN ALEXANDER: The _ next 
discussant will be Dr. Walter G. Dan- 
iel, Specialist in Higher Education, 
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United States Office of Education. 


Mr. Daniet: Madam Chairman and 
Members of the Conference: Dr. 
Thompson, as you know, is a big ques- 
tion raiser. He sent to some of us 
a few weeks ago a long list of ques- 
tions, a document like this. He im- 
plied that one of our tasks might be 
to see if the main speakers answered 
some of his questions. Of course, if 
you know Dr. Thompson you know 
very well we can not answer most of 
his questions. 

He raised a question, for example: 
Does the integration process in the 
school precede or follow the integra- 
tion pattern of the community? We 
have had some answers and some slants 
from our speakers. I would like to 
suggest that sometimes the schools will 
lead and sometimes they will follow. 
In a certain town in Georgia the at- 
tack is being made now on the public 
library and the public hospital because 
the town has asked for a vote on a 
bond issue to provide funds for those 
two institutions. In that case the 
most important thing for you is to 
fight for the issue at hand, it seems 
to me. 

On the other hand, there is a com- 
munity in Arizona where the schools 
made the first point of attack, became 
the first point of attack, and because 
the schools were successful there is a 
breakdown now in the pattern of res- 
taurant eating for example. That is 
to say, because there are now teachers 
on a mixed faculty both white and 
Negro teachers eat in restaurants in 
the area which formerly would accept 
only one or the other of the racial 
groups. Or in the same place this 
spring for the first time baseball play- 
ers are staying in the same hotels re- 
gardless of race. 

And so we see it then that the at- 
tack may be first at one level or one 
type of institution and then at another. 

Another question which Dr. Thomp- 
son has raised is the question of the 
progress, its slowness and its rate. You 
heard the mention of gradualism. One 
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of the most important problems which 
Negroes have to face in any attempt 
to eliminate segregation and establish 
racial integration in education is the 
practical fact that full racial inte- 
gration, as defined by Dr. Thompson, 
would not be achieved in one step. 
Then he asks certain questions. For 
example, do experiences in Indiana, I]- 
linois and New Jersey suggest anything 
for us? 

It seems like segregation, as a pat- 
tern, exists both in the North and in 
the South. We have evidence of the 
fact that steps are being taken in both 
the North and in the South and I 
would suggest that one of the means 
being used is education that has be- 
fore it a term which we call “‘inter- 
group” education. Education is a posi- 
tive process. It is only effective as it 
works with the problems of the com- 
munity. But actually there are some 
places where there are effective pro- 
grams of intergroup education. 

May I pass on to other points? For 
example, we have heard some discus- 
sion about the bases for making our 
court cases and our decisions. We have 
used as an index per capita costs, I 
would like to suggest that that index 
must be used with some caution. Cer- 
tain kinds of programs of teaching are 
basic. The cost is at a certain level 
regardless of the number of people who 
are involved. For example, to furnish a 
laboratory in biology a certain amount 
of money is essential at the high school 
level or the college level and then the 
graduate level. The use of the per 
capita index is not sufficient because 
we need as much money for a minimum 
program for five people as you need 
we will say for 20 people. 

I would like to suggest that in our 
discussions we must be clear on the 
question of how much money is saved 
by integration. It is not a question 
always of saving money as it is a ques- 
tion of the wise use of money, or the 
use of money for worth-while purposes. 
I would like to suggest therefore that 
we be very careful in our discussions 
as to how much we shall actually save 
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in integration but include with saving 
the more practical use of funds and 
making our funds go as far as prac- 
ticable. 

May I therefore close with just two 
or three suggestions? 

There is a difference we realize be- 
tween states that have FEPC legisla- 
tion and states that do not have it. 
There is a difference in the use of 
prestige speakers. We have some places 
with more prestige and weight in the 
community than other places. 

Our problem becomes one of dis- 
covering what are the ways that we 
may legislate or guarantee to people 
the conditions for success and attain- 
ment. In the same connection we find 
for New Jersey the possibility that 
with state leadership in the Depart- 
ment of Education much can be done. 
May I suggest in closing then that, 
in our Southern states where we have 
had State Departments of Education, 
as we fight in the courts, there is also 
need to discuss the change of the di- 
vision, perhaps abolition of the di- 
vision, by perhaps some broadening of 
the concept of the function that such 
divisions may serve in the cause of in- 
terrelationships. 

New occasions teach new duties. It 
is our job now to see what these 
changes are and use the processes at 
our hands that make those changes 
most effective and most permanent. 

(Applause. ) 


CuairMAN ALEXANDER: We are very 
grateful to the discussants for limit- 
ing their time so that you may have a 
chance to participate. 

We will now hear from Dr. J. 
Rupert Picott. 


Mr. Picorr: There has been pre- 
sented here, it seems to me, this morn- 
ing the case for the Plaintiff with the 
New Jersey story of community ac- 
ceptance led by state department of- 
ficials complied with by community 
leaders and supported generally by a 
large number of citizens. 

Then we have had the Illinois case, 


the story, portions of which would do 
justice and be quite acceptable jn 
Mississippi or in certain other states of 
our country. In between the Wilmi 

ton case by way of background with 
the attempt being made to push far 
enough but with vigorous opposition 
which opposition now is continuing be- 
cause the case itself has been appealed 
to the court and is expected to be ap- 
pealed finally to the Supreme Court, 

Underlying these three stories we 
have the feeling that must be quite evi- 
dent of the unprecedented activity, 
unprecedented over the past 77 years 
on the part of minority groups then- 
selves to push the issue and to loose the 
chains that have so long kept them 
in this state or condition. 

I would like to follow Dr. Daniel 
and try to raise some other questions 
growing out of the suggestions of Dr, 
Thompson. They are these, suggested 
by the three speakers. The procedure 
now remains for someone immediately 
to accelerate the needed change in at- 
titude or thinking that is now preva- 
lent in the South. 

The question might be asked rhe- 
torically, “Where do we go from here? 
How do we make the change?” 

No 2. There is a need for the frank 
recognition that to date about what 
we have done in general terms is to 
provide or enable the getting of big- 
ger and better and finer schools for 
Negro people. 

I am not at all certain that this 
finer school will enable us to get the 
integration so much desired or that we 
might not be better off without this 
development that has taken place in 
many cities, notably mentioned last 
night, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

No. 3. Reverting to Professor 
Ming’s contribution, I kept thinking 
that at least for the upper South there 
is the example that is constantly 
thrown in our face of what is being 
done in Washington, D. C., and that 
without a better example being set by 
Washington, D. C., those of us who 
live in Virginia, in North Carolina and 
so on, will continue to have to fight 
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our own case and that of Washing- 
ton, D. C., too. 

No. 4. There is the reference to the 
New Jersey story, and again I bring 
in Dr. Bustard’s contribution. There 
are problems that can be solved in 
places that are not too much dissimilar 
in attitude from any portion of the 
South. 

Those of us who have some knowl- 
edge of certain sections of Southern 
New Jersey, at least two or three years 
ago, must begin to feel that if it can 
be done there it can be done in Vir- 
ginia or anywhere else in the South. 

Professor Ming and Dr. Miller and 
Mr. Bustard all rather agreed that so 
far as doing this thing the procedure is 
to do it, that a first step must be made 
and once made progress will ensue. 

I do not want to overlook, because 
I think it has been overlooked thus 
far here, the contribution which young 
people themselves can make. I have 
but one example to call to your mind. 
That is the Virginia case where a 
community for years was static and 
refused to move until the high school 
pupils themselves decided action must 
take place. It seems to me in all that 
has been said here this morning a new 
technique might have been developed 
in the youth who themselves so keenly 
sensed the need for a change and the 
contribution they make will help to 
effect this change for the future. 

It seems to me that we must not 
overlook these young people in the car- 
trying of the ball that must ensue. 

There are two others and I shall 
close then. 

Professor Ming referred to the anti- 
Negro-teachers attitude which is com- 
ing about in certain portions of Illinois. 


I was reminded of a study that is 
now being made which will be released 
in about a month where queries have 
been sent to 250 American cities in- 
cluding Wilmington, Delaware and re- 
plies have been received and questions 
asked such as these: 

“The name of your school division; 
how many pupils do you have?” 


“How many Negro pupils do you 
have?” 

‘How many teachers do you have?” 

“How many Negro teachers?” 

Replies have been received from 200 
of the 250 most populous cities in each 
of the 48 states. And to date the re- 
sults are not encouraging. It might 
easily be said that certain Southern 
states by themselves employ more 
teachers than the five most populated, 
largest populated cities in the 31 states 
not practicing segregation, 

A revealing study—but that brings 
me to something that is much more 
important. I have read Mr. Bustard’s 
speech so I know something of what 
he left out. 

I wish he might have the opportunity 
to say, because teachers are vitally in- 
terested, what has happened to the 
Negro teachers in the New Jersey 
story. I think there is at least some 
encouragement—I hope he will have a 
chance to make mention of it. 

Then finally I hope the findings of 
this Conference—and undoubtedly they 
will cover a wide range—will somehow 
chart a path and point the way for 
the thousands of Negro people who 
are now confused, confused because of 
the lack of clarity in their own think- 
ing, and confused because of a lack of 
information but desirous of moving for- 
ward in the whole area of better and 
improved human relations and of inte- 
gration. If this Conference can some- 
how suggest overtly or otherwise a 
new path that we must now follow, 
thousands—maybe millions of people 
in the South—will be extremely grate- 
ful. (Applause) 


CHAIRMAN ALEXANDER: And we are 
very grateful to you, sir. 

Dr. Cooke is our last discussant and 
then is going to come your chance. 


Dr. Cooxe: Ladies and Gentlemen, 
last night the discussion leaders had 
to compete with Sugar Ray Robinson. 
This afternoon we have to compete with 
an image of a good lunch. So I am not 
going to take but a few minutes. But I 
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believe that is going to carry us pretty 
close to 12:15. 

As I have listened to the three dis- 
cussion leaders I have felt that I could 
help most by picking from the things 
they have said those matters that par- 
ticularly apply to the city in which this 
conference is held, and after hearing 
Dr. Picott I am very sure there is some- 
thing to say about the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, Washington, D. C. 

Like Superintendent Ward Miller, 
Superintendent Corning here—I had 
an opportunity to talk with him and a 
group of people a few weeks ago—said 
that integration was coming. He is 
Superintendent of Schools. He says it 
is on the way. He did not want to pre- 
dict, and I do not think anyone can 
very ably predict, when it will be here, 
or even the means by which it will 
be here, but certainly that integration 
in this city will come. I think he did 
hazard a possibility that it might be- 
gin with the integration of the two 
public teachers’ colleges in the city. 

Like Superintendent Miller I am 
much of the belief that the employment 
of teachers should be based on compe- 
tence, on as he says, competence and 
character. But I am very much con- 
cerned that that be put in legislative 
form which he does not mention. I 
think it should be established very 
clearly in any legislation, even in 
this city if integration comes through 
court decision I think legislation should 
immediately follow it and confirm it 
and put it together tightly. And I 
think in that legislation there should 
be a very clear provision that any per- 
sonnel action—employment, promotion 
retirement, resignation, transfer, any 
action involving personnel—should be 
based on merit, on the competency 
and qualifications of the educational 
personnel. Following the legislation, it 
should be put into the rules of the 
Board of Education and it should be 
tightened up as firmly as it can be, 
following that with superintendent’s 
circulars, and whatever other adminis- 
trative means of channels are available 
in this city and in other cities to tight- 





en that formula down so that we em- 
ploy people on the basis of their merit 
and not on the basis of any extraneous 
considerations such as race. For J 
once heard Dr. Henderson say that at 
Woodrow Wilson High School a 
Jewish physical education teacher was 
not welcome. 

Certainly that is not a big problem 
in this city. No doubt the chief minor- 
ity and the segregation and discrimina- 
tion problem are that of race and not 
of religion and not of racial ancestry, 
as they might be out in Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

But I say particularly that it should 
be a matter of legislation, even if a 
court decision comes, that we fasten 
down this doctrine of retirement, trans- 
fer, and so forth, on the basis of the 
merit of educational personnel, rather 
than on any other consideration. 

Listening to Mr. Ming reminded me 
of some of these pupil-teacher mem- 
bership figures in this city comparable 
to those in Illinois. Now whereas the 
Negroes in Illinois may constitute 7 
per cent of the population—they say 
they are 35.6 per cent of the popula- 
tion, and in the public schools for the 
first time, I guess, I am speaking as a 
majority representative because most 
of the public school population are 
Negroes in this city. Fifty-three per 
cent of the public school children in 
this city are Negro children. I am 
a majority representaive here this 
morning instead of a minority member. 

It is very close. The same relation- 
ship in teacher ratio does not obtain; 
583 per cent of the children are Ne- 
groes. It is not true that 53 per cent 
of the teachers are Negroes, At the 
present time 52.9 per cent of the teach- 
ers are white and I see in the papers 
that apparently Senate Appropriations 
Committees are going to approve the 
appropriation of 102 salaries this year 
for Negro teachers which is going to 
raise it to some extent. Still there are 
some temporaries that will be dropped. 
Dr. Corning in his statement to the 
House Appropriations Committee said 
that 50 salaries in the white schools 
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will be dropped. That lowers the num- 
her of teachers in the white schools 
and raises it in the Negro schools and 
that is going to change the ratio to 
51 per cent of the teachers in this 
city, 1 would estimate, being white and 
49 per cent of the teachers in the city 
being Negroes. 

That is a far cry from out in Illinois 
or Edwardsville Illinois, or even from 
the New Jersey communities where we 
have a great impact on the community 
of the number of children involved and 
the number of teachers involved. 

I think it means a great deal of 
difference and analytic consideration 
of the problem where we have—I esti- 
mate a couple of years, the way things 
are going—there are going to be more 
Negro teachers in the city than white. 
I think that it is almost inevitable, as 
the Board of Education makes efforts 
to equalize education, not to integrate 
in education but to equalize it, that 
there are going to be more Negro teach- 
ers here. 

So we are particularly concerned, not 
from a selfish standpoint—and I think 
that this whole thing should be based 
on the welfare of the child and not 
on the welfare of the Negro teacher— 
but we are going to be particularly 
concerned and fight to maintain fair 
employment practices. 

Now why? Well, according to Stray- 
er back in 1949, of the number of 
teachers in the city who held one or 
more degrees, Negro teachers were 80 
per cent in number, white teachers only 
77 per cent of those who held one or 
more degrees. 

In other words, we feel that we are 
likely to be a little bit more prepared, 
a little bit more competent. I do not 
know what argument will be advanced 
in the face of our people being more 
prepared, more competent, but we cer- 
tainly think that we are and we state 
that position. 

I would like to close in saying that 
Mr. Bustard is certainly right in saying 
that no one formula can be applied. 
Certainly the formula applied in IIli- 
nois where there is legislation or in 


New Jersey where there is a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act cannot be em- 
ployed in the District of Columbia 
where neither exists. But I think if the 
Court decision is favorable, legislation 
will tie right in and reserve fair em- 
ployment practices for educational per- 
sonnel and in the matter of fair em- 
ployment opportunities in legislation 
for the children. (Applause) 


CuairMan ALexaNpeR: Thank you. 

Will those persons who have ques- 
tions please state your name, city and 
person to whom you direct your ques- 
tion? 


Dr. Marion Wricut: I am Marion 
Wright, Howard University. Will you 
please give, Mr. Bustard, the story as 
to what happened to Negro teachers in 
New Jersey? 

Mr. Busrarp: I think that is a very 
good question and I had it in the paper 
but I did not get a chance to develop 
it. I will just take a minute. 

First, let me remind you again that 
New Jersey perhaps has a little easier 
time with this because of legislation be- 
cause of the FEPC law, and because 
of the tried and tested teacher tenure 
law, one of the best in the country 
which has been on the books for many 
years. 

That applies to all teachers in New 
Jersey. We had the teacher tenure law 
in there and the FEPC law. So the 
teachers could not be let out when inte- 
gration took place. Colored teachers 
could not be let out; colored teachers 
had to be—everyone had to be—treated 
alike. 

It is true that I think from the 
figures I have that in these nine coun- 
ties where there was some integration 
in some of those communities there has 
been a slow-up on the replacement of 
colored teachers when they dropped 
out; in some of the communities they 
have been replaced with white teachers. 

Now of course with FEPC if we do 
not get formal complaints, we can’t do 
anything about it. We suspect some of 
these things. If we get a formal com- 
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plaint, of course we can take it up under 
the FEPC law. 

But these are the actual figures. So 
it will show you, and I think I can 
report today as of our recent visits, 
that what little trend there was that 
in some of these communities where 
people were peeved or annoyed about 
the integration has in three years now 
begun to dissipate. In other words, as 
I told Dr. Miller here before they 
have licked their wounds, the wounds 
are healed, and my people have re- 
ported to me that in the last two or 
three months with the off-the-record 
discussions between these people, they 
are open-minded and they say we are 
going to employ teachers on a merit 
basis again September next, colored, 
white or whatever comes along. 

We are not going to have any under- 
the-counter dealings, because we were 
forced into it by the Constitution. 

On the other hand, in the Northern 
part of the state, the state as a whole, 
the picture is very encouraging. These 
are the firures. In that area of the 
state there were, at the time of this 
integration move, 395 elementary and 
20 secondary school teachers for a 
total of 415 teachers, colored teachers 
engaged in these nine counties. They 
were all in segregated situations. To- 
day in those same nine counties there 
are 391 elementary teachers—that is 
a loss of only 4—but there are 34 
secondary school teachers, 34 high 
school teachers, all of them teaching in 
integrated situations in those nine coun- 
ties. So there has been a gain. You see, 
here was the peak and we had a level- 
off and a slight decline and now we 
are going back up again in those nine 
counties, 

But in the rest of the state, let us 
see what happened. In the rest of the 
state, including the state as a whole, 
there were 582—no, let me see—I 
think there was a total of 479 teachers 
in the whole state, in the whole area 
479 teachers. Today there are 582 ele- 
mentary teachers in the state and 63 
secondary teachers in the state, all 
teaching in integrated situations for 


a total of 645 as against 479. That 
is over a 3-year period, That shows the 
gain. All are in integrated situations, 

Now of course most of that gain as 
I say is in Northern New Jersey— 
Newark, Jersey City, Paterson and 
many of the New York suburbs. 

Incidentally the town you were men- 
tioning probably is Salem, New Jersey, 
right across from Delaware, with 34 
per cent colored children in the school, 
and yet integration took place. You 
have Mr. Gregory here from Atlantic 
City. Atlantic City was no honey, re- 
member. Atlantic City has about 33 
per cent or 35 per cent colored pupils 
and well over 100 colored teachers in 
the city, all of whom had to be inte- 
grated. 

Mr. Gregory should talk. He has 
lived through this thing, the principal 
of a great big school in Atlantic City, 
and he has gone through this whole 
thing. He knows more about it than I 
do. 

Mr. Davip Grant: I am David Grant 
from St. Louis. I would like to say to 
my friend Dr. Ming, who wrote Missou- 
ri off with such facility this morning, 
that Missouri stoutly defends her sys- 
tem. I wonder whether or not he knew 
that the University of Missouri is open 
on a limited basis, whether or not he al- 
so knew that all parochial schools in the 
City of St. Louis are completely inte- 
grated, that the two universities in St. 
Louis, St. Louis University—is entirely 
open and has one or two Negroes in 
its medical school as of now—and 
Washington University this year grad- 
uated two Negroes in law— 

CuairmaNn ALExANpeER: Are you mak- 
ing a speech? 

Mr. Grant: I am asking him if he 
knew these things? 

I have one other question and that 
is to the gentleman from Virginia— 

CuairMan ALExaNpeER: If you have 
a question, all right. 

Mr. Grant: This is a question. 
What position does he think the Negro 
teachers should take in segregated 
states where they have segregated 
teaching organizations? Is there not 
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an obligation on the Negro teacher to 
help point the way toward this integra- 
tion by first breaking down all jim 
crow lines in their own organization? 
Mr. Picort: I think I can answer 
that in one or two words. One is that 
we should work as we are working in 
Virginia, to have one teacher’s organi- 


ation. 
Mr. Grant; Which was done in Mis- 


souri. 

Mr. Picorr: Recently. I was out 

there. It was not done so easily, by the 
way. 
Then secondly, I think we should 
work as we are working in Virginia to 
take leadership as is being done in 
most of these cases, certainly so far 
as possible from the viewpoint of try- 
ing to get not only equal facilities but 
what we lack much more, integrated 
facilities. 

CuairmMaN ALEXANDER: I do not 
know whether Dr. Ming would like to 
answer. 

Dr. Mine: The answer to Mr. 
Grant’s question is, yes. 

Cuairnman ALEXANDER: May I make 
a further answer; yes, you knew there 
was a Lincoln University Law 
School. 

Mr. Martin Jenkins: I am Martin 
Jenkins of Morgan State College. I 
have got to have some help on this 
summary tomorrow night. 

I want to ask Mr. Bustard, the 
gentleman from New Jersey: What 
happens to Negro children when we 
have this sudden integration? I will 
have to give a short background: Grade 
for grade, when we test Negro and 
white children who are in segregated 
and non-segregated schools, the Ne- 
gro children get further and further be- 
hind so that by the time they get to 
high school on the average they are 
considerably behind. What has been the 
experience of the effect of that factor 
in New Jersey? 

Mr. Busrarp: I think it is a little 
too early to give you a definite answer, 
but it is one of the things that we 
did unscientifically in this recent sur- 
vey in this way. We said: “Do you 


find that integration has served as a 
stimulus to Negro children to become 
better students?” and invariably the 
answer has been yes, that the com- 
petition has stimulated, particularly 
with good teachers, whether it be colo- 
ed or white. The mixed situation has 
been a great stimuation. 

There seems to be some proof in 
the offing. That is, a greater number 
of the 7th and 8th grade youngsters 
showing a desire to go on and stay 
in the secondary schools when they 
have been moved into integrated junior 
high schools, Now, in the four or five 


towns where that happened—and there 


have only been two or three years about 
which to tell—we have had statements 
from teachers and statements from prin- 
cipals. Yes, a greater number of the 
colored youngsters when they left us 
in the 8th grade seemed to show a 
greater desire to want to go on into 
high school and stay in high school 
and do something. 

It also may be part of the FEPC 
picture as well. But I think it could be 
shown. 

There is one man up in Cinnamin- 
son, Pennsylvania. He happens to be 
a student in tests and measurement. 
I hope he develops something. He has 
got a control group now that he has 
started in the third grade that he is 
working on. He showed them to us. 
He has nothing yet. But he may have 
something soon. It will probably be only 
a small number of pupils but he has 
gotten matched pupils, one of those 
set-ups, and he is hoping he can carry 
this experiment on for three or four 
years and prove that integration has 
been a stimulant for better scholar- 
ship and everything else that goes with 
it. 

Mr. JENKINS: You do not think you 
can get that by tomorrow night? 

Mr. Busrarp: No, that is a long- 
range question. 

Mr. Mine: I cannot answer Martin 
Jenkins’ question, that is about New 
Jersey, but I can tell you what hap- 
pened in general. You transfer Negro 
children from a school. Whether it is 
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compulsory segregation or whether it 
is a segregated school in a segregated 
neighborhood, unless he has had an 
unusual family and an unusual indivi- 
dual background himself he is consider- 
ably behind the white children in the 
school to which he is transferred. If 
he is at the high school level—and 
this is the experience in Chicago—it is 
likely that he will drop out, particularly 
if he has gotten to that tough 15- or 
16-year age. If he is a little younger, 
he develops what psychiatrist friends 
tell me are all kinds of emotional 
difficulties and imbalances. 

There are a great many people who 
argue that in order to keep these dif- 
ficulties from developing that segre- 
gated schools should be maintained. 
Now it is pretty tough, I admit, on 
the youngster who has spent consider- 
able time in the cloistered shelter of 
the mal-education of a _ segregated 
school to have to go out and try to 
learn something and to compete with 
his fellows. 

But of course there are fatalities in 
all social changes. There are a lot of 
data on this. The University of Chica- 
go people, Allison Davis, Lloyd Warn- 
er, have been doing a great deal of 
testing in this situation. Allison made 
a long speech at the White House 
Children’s Conference last year. There 
are not only racial problems arising 
out of this situation but class prob- 
lems, emotional problems that appar- 
ently affect children for the rest of 
their lives. At some point we have got 
to overlook the fact that we do not 
have all these minutia of details and 
actually as Dr. Bustard says move at 
the problem. There are a lot of data. 
You can draw your conclusions. You 
probably know more about it than these 
fellows do. 

An UNIDENTIFIED QueEsTIONER: One 
of the theses advanced by Dr. Miller 
was one raised in other fields, espe- 
cially employment, that you cannot 
make any advances in education until 
you change other community patterns. 
Since this question has been touched 
on and answered, certainly implied in 


Mr. Bustard’s presentation, I would 
like to ask Mr. Bustard to answer the 
question as to whether or not the pro- 
gram in New Jersey was geared to a de- 
cision that these other developments 
had already taken place to such a de- 
gree that it was now possible to go 
on with desegregating the schools? 

Mr. Busrarp: No, I do not think 
so at all. The thing was going on in 
New Jersey, FEPC, and other things; 
I think it was all part of a develop- 
ment climate, as I said, in New Jersey, 
But it was not by design. 

I will say this, however: That be- 
fore desegregation, we had made some 
employment surveys in different areas 
of the state. We found greater dis- 
crimination in employment in those 
communities and those areas where 
there were segregated schools than we 
did in areas where there were no seg- 
regated schools, Following the deseg- 
regation of schools we find it much 
easier to break down discrimination 
in employment in factories because the 
factory owner or the employer does not 
say to you, “Well, why doesn’t the gov- 
ernment go mind its own knitting?” 
“Look at what it is doing right now 
and right here in our local schools. 
What do you think I am going to do 
with my employees? They went all 
through school without having to as- 
sociate with Negroes. Now you want 
me to have them associate with Ne- 
groes while they work on the machine 
next to him.” That argument is gone 
now. So I really think the schools 
should lead the way. (Applause) 

Dr. Mitter: I do not think that 
there is any disagreement with what 
you are applauding and my position. 
What I have said is that there were 
certain things which are matters of 
law. In that respect I do not feel that 
I, as a public administrator, am in a 
position to violate the law. I have to 
administer schools as a public official 
in conformity with law. But I did also 
say that there are many things that 
can be done in spite of law and we 
are doing them and I am in agree- 
ment with you on that. 
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Recently, in the City of Wilmington, 
the theatres were opened to folks in- 
discriminately. That resulted definite- 
ly from the things which the public 
schools were doing in their programs, 
in their all-city band, orchestra, choral 
groups, student councils, in athletic 
contests, in the visits of the Philadel- 
phia and National Symphony Orches- 
tras where both colored and white stu- 
dents were admitted to the programs. 


Those all came first from the schools 
and those things can be done. I want 
to agree with the point of view that 
the school can lead in many particu- 
lars. But I did want to make the point 
that I do not feel that it is the proper 
position of the school administrator to 
violate the law, no matter what the 
public wants, unless the public will 
support a change in the law. I want 
to make that clear. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN ALEXANDER: I see Dr. 
Hammond from the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. I think 
it is only fair to say that the theatres 
in Wilmington, Delaware were opened 
as a result of the activity of that or- 
organization. 

Mr. W. Green: I am Green, Execu- 
tive Secretary of North Carolina 
Teachers Association. The question is 
to Mr. Bustard, and the implication 
that the attitude of teachers caused 
thereby. Mr. Bustard, do you observe 
that the existence in New Jersey of 
the oldest and most effective tenure 
legislation in the United States has 
any causal relationship to the attitude 
of New Jersey citizens, having been 
taught by teachers, free from fear of 
political reprisal since 1909 as a 
basis for their achieving the first con- 
stitutional integration of the American 
population? 

Mr. Busrarp: I think that is a very 
important factor. There is no getting 
around it. But I think I can say now, 
that this trend is going on three years 
later. Now in making it happen, yes, 
the tenure law was a very important 
thing. But now that it has happened 
the tenure law is no longer as import- 
ant as it was. There is no question 


about that in my mind. 

Mr. Jim Moreaan: I am Jim Morgan 
from Wilmington, Delaware. It was 
the Wilmington branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People with the cooperation 
of the National body who got the the- 
atres opened. 

Mrs. A. Davis: I am from the 
United States Children’s Bureau. I 
think my question is directed to Mr. 
Bustard. Mr. Daniel spoke of the 
use of intergroup education. We have 
also spoken of the problems of the 
adjustment of Negro children in re- 


lation to the integrated schools, both — 


educationally and emotionally. To what 
extent in New Jersey did you find the 
need for intergroup education or in- 
service training in intergroup educa- 
tion for both students, maybe, and cer- 
tainly teachers and faculty, Negro and 
white? 

Mr. Bustarp: I think that is a prob- 
lem that we need to do more on re- 
gardless of integration. We are try- 
ing to do that in New Jersey, even in 
communities that had no segregation. 
We have our Rutgers’ Workshop each 
summer, one of the biggest in the 
United States in intergroup education. 
Most of our major cities now have put 
in courses. Jersey City had 175 teach- 
ers take a course in human relations 
last year paid for by the Jersey City 
Board of Education. Montclair, East 
Orange, and a dozen other cities in 
New Jersey—Atlantic City—have had 
courses in human relations for teach- 
ers. 

We are doing that constantly, stress- 
ing the idea of human relations in the 
classroom. I do not think that we 
had too many personality difficulties as 
a result of integration. We still have 
prejudice in New Jersey. New Jersey 
is not Utopia. Do not get me wrong. 
I am glad Dr. Hammond is here, by 
the way. Maybe that was the New 
Jersey influence where he helped down 
there. I did not see him in the audi- 
ence. Dr. Hammond just left Seton 
Hall, which is in New Jersey. 

(The session was adjourned at 


12:45 p.m.) 
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Court Action as a Means of Achieving Racial Integration in Education 


DELEGATE AsSEMBLY SEssion, THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 17, 1952 


The Thursday Afternoon Session of 
the National Conference convened in 
Rankin Chapel of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., at 2:80 o'clock 
p-m., Homer S. Brown, Judge, Alle- 
gheny County Court, Pittsburgh, Penn- 


sylvania, presiding. 


(Chairman Brown introduced suc- 


cessively Professor John R. Frank of 
the Yale University Law School and 
Thurgood Marshall of the N.A.A.C.P., 
who addressed the Conference as fo]- 


lows:) 


CAN THE COURTS ERASE THE COLOR LINE? 


Joun P. Frank 
Associate Professor of Law, Yale University 


Eighty-six years ago this week Rep- 
resentative Bingham of Ohio offered 
to the Joint Committee of Congress on 
Reconstruction language which has be- 
come the vital part of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. Historians have called 
the Civil War the Second American 
Revolution. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, as Bingham proposed it and as 
the country adopted it, was a vital 
part of the Second American Constitu- 
tion which that second American rev- 
olution had engendered. 

The Thirteenth Amendment had 
given a formal freedom to the slaves. 
It was the great purpose of the first 
section of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to carry on the task which the Thir- 
teenth Amendment had begun; in the 
popular phrase of the time, it sought 
to transform the recently freed men 
into genuine free men, enjoying the 
basic prerogatives of human status. To 
this end, the Amendment ordained 
that all men should be entitled to the 
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great basic rights: to the privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the United 
States, to due process of law, and to 
the equal protection of the laws. 

In the thinking of 1866, equal pro- 
tection of the laws was the most vital 
portion of the new constitutional man- 
date. Equal protection meant the equal- 
ity of the races. Insofar as a mighty 
ordinance could ordain it, it meant that 
thereafter there should be no discrimi- 
nation because of race. 

Yet behind this ultimatum there was 
imprecision. The Congress of 1866 was 
legislating for the world which it 
knew, and it was no more gifted than 
any other Congress in its power to 
anticipate wholly new situations. And 
so on the great issue of segregation, 
the Amendment was inevitably unclear. 
Note that this lack of clarity was truly 
inevitable. Segregation, or the device 
of so-called “separate but equal” treat- 


ment of the races, is a by-product of 
the Civil War Amendments. It is a de- 
vice for escaping the force of the man- 
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date that al) shall be entitled to equal 
protection. Before that provision was 


written into the basic law, there was 
nothing to escape and hence no need 


for segregation. To put it another way, 
segregation is a refinement in the his- 


tory of racial discrimination. A society 
does not need an elaborate caste sys- 
tem to distinguish slaves from _ their 
masters. 

There were of course forms of sep- 
aration between the pre-1866 free Ne- 
groes and the white population. But 
that generation thought of race rela- 
tions as a series of separate problems— 
a transportation problem, an education 
problem, a marriage problem, There 
was then no generalized conception of 
a broad principle of race relations 
covering the access of the population 
to every convenience of life or death 
from drinking fountains to cemeteries. 
The conception of segregation, separate- 
but-equal style, was an_ intellectual 
wrinkle to escape the simple command 
of equality. 

American society did seek to escape 
that command because the command 
had never represented the voice of 
more than a passing group in power. 
Wars commonly know a period of 
moral fervor followed by a moral lapse 
as interests shift. Our various ventures 
to save the world for democracy are 
familiar evidence. So it was in the 
60s and ’70s. Reform in race relations 
proved far more onerous and far more 
expensive than was anticipated; the 
spirit of resistance to change deepened, 
and the spirit of social regeneration 
ebbed. 

The shifting conception of public 
policy was nowhere more evident than 
on the United States Supreme Court. 
In 1873 that Court held, in interpret- 


ing a statute, that the device of segre- 
gating white and colored passengers 
into separate but identical railroad 
cars on the same train amounted to ex- 
clusion from the cars and was a denial 
of equality. In 1896, the Court in effect 
completed the reversal of its principles 
in the noted case of Plessy v. Ferguson 
and held that a state might validly re- 
quire the separation of the races in 
transportation. 

What is important about each of 
these decisions is that each reflects the 


dominant social, moral, and political. 


spirit of its times. In 1873 the Court 
sensed that the dominant element of 
the country wanted real equality. By 
1896 the Court very accurately recog- 
nized that this was no longer so. 

The transformation suggests the in- 
herent limitation on the judicial pro- 
cess as a maker of basic social policy. 
On the ultimate questions of policy, 
courts have a way of accommodating 
the Constitution to what the country 
will tolerate. And yet the judicial pro- 
cess is more than a mere echo of popu- 
lar demand; for the judges help to make 
the symbols by which the country lives. 
Plessy v. Ferguson was thus at once 
both an acquiescence in, and a spur to, 
the growing practice of segregation. 
By the early twentieth century the pat- 
tern of racial separation was firmly 
established in the United States. 

The twenty-five years just passed 
have seen an amazing reestablishment 
of moral opposition to racial discrimi- 
nation in the United States. Indeed, 
though it would be impossible to prove, 
I suspect that in the past fifteen years 
the proportion of the whole population 
which has shared a sense of deep ob- 
jection, on moral grounds, to mistreat- 
ment of Negroes is quantitatively great- 
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er than the proportion of the popula- 
tion which felt that objection in 1866. 
Once again, the courts have both gone 
along with and promoted this moral 
objection, and a series of judicial 
decisions has substantially broadened 
the modern meaning of equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

This course of events raises the pre- 
cise question of this paper: to what 
extent can courts erase the color line? 
The dominant note of Plessy v. Fergu- 
son is one of despair at judicial power- 
lessness to surmount the forces of dis- 
crimination. Judges, thought the Court, 
were incapable of overriding the ‘‘us- 
ages, customs and traditions” of the 
people of a community. Since the pre- 
cise purpose of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was to override discriminatory 
local usages, customs and _ traditions, 
Plessy v. Ferguson was thus a weary 
abdication from the very policy the 
Amendment was meant to secure. Are 
judges thus powerless? What can they 
do, and what can they not do? 


II 


Before analyzing the limitations of 
law as a force for equality, we may 
consider some of its accomplishments. 
During the judicial administration of 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, 
the law became less timorous than it 
had been thirty years earlier. Hughes 
was a man of profound convictions con- 
cerning civil liberty, and he wrote the 
basic opinions resulting in improved 
treatment of Negroes in railroad trans- 
portation and in education. More than 
anyone else he was responsible for the 
effort to stop the extraction of forced 
confessions, particularly from Negro 
defendants. 

The law school story is worth tell- 
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ing in some detail. In the 19380’s Ne- 
groes in some states either had no op- 
portunity for legal education or were 
compelled to go to other states to seek 
it. In the leading case, Chief Justice 
Hughes ordered the state of Missouri 
to provide legal education at home, 
whether in the white university law 
school or in a separate law school of 
substantial equality. There followed the 
establishment of colored law schools 
of sorts in a number of Southern states, 
Those separate institutions were ex- 
pensive—“Prejudice comes high,” as 
one dean told the Texas legislature, 
Some of them were also very poor in 
quality. A series of lower court and 
Supreme Court opinions kept up the 
constant pressure to secure improved 
legal education for Negroes; and finally 
the Supreme Court recognized that sep- 
arate legal education could never be 
equal legal education; that it was ut- 
terly impossible to create overnight 
special Negro law schools which could 
match the accomplishments of the great 
state universities of the South. Thus 
came the final mandate: qualified Ne- 
groes must be admitted on an unsegre- 
gated basis to the state law schools. 

In this development, the Supreme 
Court has simultaneously marched in 
step with the times and promoted the 
drift of events. Members of the law- 
teaching profession take justifiable 
pride in the record of the profession in 
this connection. Two hundred profes- 
sors joined in the argument for un- 
segregated legal education. But, in all 
candor, this was a cheap virtue since 
most of them taught in schools already 
unsegregated. A greater accolade is 
owing to those teachers in the Southern 
schools, and particularly to those deans, 
who are doing so much to make the new 
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system work. There has not been, so 
far as I know, a single instance of 
discrimination against Negro students 
by any faculty once the Negro secured 
admission. 

Top credit must go to the white stu- 
dents themselves. In repeated instances, 
theirs has been the most influential 
pressure toward eliminating discrimi- 
nation. Detailed reports show that 
non-segregation has been accepted eith- 
er passively or enthusiastically by 
overwhelming majorities of the white 
students involved. There have been mo- 
ments of friction; an ugly situation 
almost developed in connection with 
the use of one law school library by 
a Negro girl. There has also been, I 
am informed, some needless strain at 
the University of North Carolina, pre- 
cipitated, perhaps, by bad judgment 
on the part of the Negro students. 

But on the whole the Negro students, 
like the white students, have done their 
part more than well. There has been 
no over-aggressiveness on either side. 
If anything there has been a tendency 
to lean over backwards to prevent 
friction. Let me quote from some re- 
ports from deans of the schools in- 
volved. 


1, Our policy of accepting Negroes 
who meet our standards for ad- 
mission and our policy of treat- 
ing all students alike, regardless 
of race, has worked out very well 
in practice. It has been accepted 
without friction by all concerned. 
As will be noted below, we have 
but two Negro students. Both 
have been courteously accepted by 
their student colleagues and have 
been treated as equals in every 
respect. The white students of 
their own volition have seen to 
it that the Negro students were 
invited to all Law School func- 
tions, social and otherwise. 


2. During (his) stay in the Law 


School, he was housed in Hatcher 
Hall, in the section occupied by 
law students, and was privileged 
to take his meals in the cafeteria 
of Hatcher Hall, like all other 
residents of this dormitory. The 
student body of the Law School 
accepted (him) passively, and 
there have been no incidents of 
any sort following his attendance 
at law classes, lectures, and other 
activities of the Law School. 
There was, of course, a very con- 
siderable amount of opposition to 
(his) presence in this university 


from large segments of the white * 


population of the state. During 
(his) stay in this law school, he 
never attempted to participate in 
any student social functions. 


. The Negro students have con- 


ducted themselves with courtesy 
and tact and have apparently 
been careful to avoid provoking 
antagonism. Similarly, the white 
students, whether or not in favor 
of the new policy of non-segre- 
gation, have displayed the same 
qualities. The result has been that 
no unpleasant incidents have been 
reported to the faculty. Negro 
students are seated alphabetically 
in class in the ordinary way and 
have used all of the facilities of 
the school. At the beginning of the 
year, one of the white students 
seated next to a Negro student 
in a particular class asked to have 
his seat assignment changed and 
this request was granted. The 
reason for the request was not 
asked, and the incident did not 
come to the attention of the Ne- 
gro student. So far as I know, 
this has been the only incident 
which might show any antago- 
nism. None of the Negro students 
requested University housing or 
dormitory space, but is is assumed 
that such requests would be hand- 


led by University officials in the 
normal way. Some of them take 
their meals regularly at the Uni- 
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versity cafeteria, but we have 
heard of no unpleasant incidents 
arising from this. Few extracur- 
ricular activities are open to first- 
year students, and the Negro stu- 
dents have shown no disposition 
to enter them. . . . In general, 
is can be said that the first year 
under the policy has been with- 
out incident and that the Ne- 
gro students have been met by a 
general attitude of tolerance. 
And yet all is not well. The basic 
hypothesis of those who have sup- 
ported the attack on segregation from 
the top of the educational structure 
down—that is, by beginning with the 
graduate schools—is an assumption 
that Negro applicants to these graduate 
schools would be capable of carrying on 
the work. This, in repeated instances, 
is proving false. Just as some of the 
separate colored law schools proved in- 
ferior to their white counterparts, so 
some of the separate colored colleges 


are proving inferior to their white 
opposite numbers. Law school experi- 


ence on several Southern campuses is 
proving that fair treatment at this 
level comes too late to save the typi- 
cal student who has been subjected to 
segregated education from infancy 
through his college years. Some colored 
students are failing out of white law 
schools solely because of inadequate 
pre-law training and, I am morally 
any discrimination 
against them whatsoever. The result 
is a new lease on life for the colored 


certain, without 


law schools which, I confess, I had 
hoped would be extinguished altogeth- 
er. On the contrary, they are growing 
in enrollment. 

What of the role of the courts in 
this development? The end result is 
that the situation as to Negro legal 


education is improved but not per- 


fected. To this end, the judiciary hag 
applied the element of legal compul- 
sion to a situation already ripe for 
change. What white students, colored 
students, and educators could not have 
accomplished for themselves, the courts 
have accomplished for them; although, 
of course, without this combined ¢o- 
operation, the legal force would not 
have had even limited success, and 
might never have been attempted. Yet 
not even the whole cooperative team can 
carry the day at one sweep, and over- 
come the inheritance which poor pre- 
liminary education leaves to the Ne- 
gro graduate student. 


III 


What Plessy v. Ferguson properly 
recognized is that there is a limit to 
what the judiciary can accomplish in 
our society. Indeed, if one were to 
measure or to give comparative weight 
as forces affecting American life to 
the executive, the legislative, and the 
judicial branches of the state or Fed- 
eral government, the judiciary would 
stand as the least effective of the three. 
For example, the lives of each of us 
are more affected by what the Presi- 
dent does or by what the Congress 
does than by what the courts do. Of 
the three, the judiciary has the weak- 
est leverage on the whole social struc- 
ture. Courts have no roving commis- 
sion to suppress evil, and must wait 
for concrete cases to come before them, 
In important matters of social policy, 
even assuming that courts get cases to 
decide, the effect of their decisions 
may be softened by polite evasions. 

There are three limitations to effect- 
ive judicial action in the area of race 
relations of which much is spoken. They 
are: first, the fear of engendering vio- 








lence; second, the fear of precipitating 
unfortunate political consequences; and 
third, a group of limitations which can 
be lumped together as the restraint 
of practicality. 

Violence-—A dominant fear of those 
who would restrain legal action to se- 
cure equality is that it will cause a re- 
action of physical violence against the 
Negro minority. This assertion has 
been current since the end of the Civil 
War. In some particular situations 
where the abolition of segregation has 
conflicted with strong local custom, 
there has in fact been violence. The 
bombings, North and South, which have 
accompanied Negro entrance into what 
had been white housing areas are gen- 
erally familiar. The difficulties at the 
Anacostia swimming pool in Washing- 
ton and at the municipal pool in St. 
Louis show the ugly situations which 
can develop. The threats of the Bil- 
bos, the Talmadges, and the Wrights 
show that the spirit of violence can 
reach the highest levels of the political 
structure, 

A judge cannot be blamed if he 
shrinks from precipitating a race riot. 
I believe that the cases of the 1920’s 
appearing to condone restrictive coven- 
ants were a direct retreat because of 
the racial violence which shortly pre- 
ceded them. Yet no argument against 
judicial action has been so abused and 
so exaggerated as this one. In the first 
place, violence remains the exception 
rather than the rule in the community 
response to mandates for more nearly 
equal race relations. In the second 
place, since the judiciary has very lit- 
tle effect against overwhelming public 
opposition, a point to be developed 
later, the need for violence as a tactic 
of resistance seldom arises. In the third 
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place, the whole argument is morally 
insufferable. 

What experience does show is that 
occasional situations of violence can be 
handled, and could have been avoided, 
by governmental firmness and effective 
police work. The important lesson of 
the St. Louis swimming pool experience 
is that while the Mayor yielded to mob 
fears and reestablished segregation, sub- 
sequent court orders terminating the 
segregation could be and were carried 
out. The experience of the Park Serv- 


ice in the Department of Interior 


shows what can be done. The Park 
Service has knocked out compulsory 
segregation in those parks under its 
sole control by a policy of unyielding 
firmness. It has on occasion been frus- 
trated in the District of Columbia by 
a separate agency, the District of Col- 
umbia Recreation Board, which has had 
an opposite policy as to parks and 
swimming pools in the District. The 
resistance of that board and, I believe, 
some Communist agitation, precipitated 
the altercation at one pool in 1949. 
However, the Interior Department, re- 
fusing to yield at all to local pressure, 
instituted a program of skilled police 
instruction and this year will continue 
to operate an unsegregated pool pro- 
gram, which appears to be a complete 
success. While one of the pools in a 
white neighborhood and two in colored 
neighborhoods are of course used al- 
most exclusively by those living about 
them, the East Potomac and McKinley 
pools are largely integrated; and in 
only one of the pools does there appear 
to be any likelihood that an integrated 
policy has resulted in driving off the 
white users. 

What the Interior Department’s ex- 
perience shows, and what the belated 
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firmness of Chicago’s City Administra- 
tion in connection with housing disor- 
ders in that city shows are that two 
elements are absolutely required to 
minimize the likelihood of violence. One 
is the use of skilled police, trained to 
race relations work in difficult situa- 
tions. The other is a policy of un- 
remitting firmness. Divided counsel or 
twisting and turning administration in- 
vite hooliganism. 

Violence as a response to racial inte- 
gration is more of a mirage because 
violence is unnecessary as a tactic of 
community resistance. As will be de- 
veloped later, the judiciary is incapable 
of hitting with firm blows which score 
immediate knockouts against social in- 
stitutions. The judicial right hook even 
at its strongest is usually no more than 
a blow into a pillow, its effect softened 
and diffused before practical conse- 
To anticipate an 


quences are felt. 


example, the Supreme Court has out- 
lawed restrictive covenants and forbid- 


den segregation in interstate travel. Yet 
no one supposes either the black ghet- 
tos have in fact been exterminated or 
that travel between Southern points is 
in fact unsegregated. There are smooth- 
er ways to frustrate judicial decisions 
than by force. 

But the crowning weakness of the 
argument that fear of violence should 
restrain legal action is that it is a 
yielding to lawlessness. Appeasement 
is no prettier a word as applied to race 
relations than it is as applied to foreign 
policy. It is unthinkable that the coun- 
try should yield to the aggression of 
Communism from without. It is equal- 
ly unthinkable that it should yield to 
ruffianism from within. What is worse, 
the very admission of the possibility 


puts a premium not on discouraging 
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violence, but on encouraging it. 

The result of a policy on non-ap- 
peasement may indeed be disaster. If 
we stand up to the Communists, we 
may lose. If we stand up to the hooli- 
gans, we may also lose. This is no 
reason for yielding. No good answer 
has yet been contrived to the observa- 
tions by former President Garfield, 
then a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in 1875. The issue was the 
passage of the Civil Rights Act of 
1875, and Mr. Garfield was respond- 
ing to observations of those who be- 
lieved that the Act would hurt the Re- 
publican Party and the Negro, in part 
because “‘a conflict of the races must 
be the inevitable result of such a pol- 


icy.” Mr. Garfield said: 

The warnings uttered today are 
not new. During the last twelve 
years it has often been rung in our 
ears that by doing justice to the 
Negro we shall pull down the pil- 
lars of our political temple and bury 
ourselves in its ruins. 

I remember well when it was pro- 
posed to put arms in the hands of 
the black man to help us in the 
field. I remember in the Army of 
the Cumberland where there was 20,- 
000 Union men from Kentucky and 
Missouri and we were told that those 
men would throw down their arms 
and abondon our cause if we dared 
to make the Negro a soldier. Never- 
theless the men whose love of coun- 
try was greater than their prejudice 
against color stood firm and fought 
side by side with the Negro to save 
the union, 

When we were abolishing slavery 
by adopting the 13th Amendment we 
were again warned that we were 
bringing measureless calamity upon 
the Republic. Did it come? Where 
are the Cassandras of that day who 
sang their songs of ruin in this Hall 
when we passed the 13th Amend- 
ment? Again when the 14th Amend- 


ment was passed the same wail was 
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heard, the wail of the fearful and 
the unbelieving. Again when it was 
proposed to elevate the Negro to 
citizenship, to give him the ballot 
as his weapon of self-defense, we 
were told the cup of our destruc- 
tion was filled to its brim. But, 
sir, I have lived long enough to 
learn that in the long run it is safest 


for a nation, a political party, or 
an individual man to dare to do 


right, and let consequences take care 
of themselves . . . What is this bill? 


It is a declaration that every citi- 
zen of the United States shall be 


entitled to the equal enjoyment of 
all those public chartered privileges 
granted under State laws to the 
citizens of the several states. For 
this act of plain justice we are told 
that ruin is again staring us in the 
face. If ruin comes from this, I 
welcome ruin. (3 Cong. Rec. 1005, 


1875) 


Political Considerations—This is the 
realm of sheer guesswork; but one may 
suspect that on occasion judicial ac- 
tion is affected by practical political 
considerations. Professor Roche ad- 
vances such a theory as to race rela- 
tions cases in last year’s Pennsylvania 
Law Review. A case in point is the 
Supreme Court’s recent avoidance of 
decision on the issue of South Caro- 
lina’s segregated primary schools. That 
case was intended to be the all-out 
attack on grade school segregation. The 
trial court divided, two to one, the 
majority adhering to the doctrine that 
schools are satisfactory if “separate 
but equal,” the dissenting justice hold- 
ing that segregation was necessarily 
discriminatory and unconstitutional. 
The majority of the trial court or- 
dered immediate steps to improve the 
local schools and called for a report 
in six months to show what had been 
done. The Negroes involved, since they 


had contended that nothing but inte- 


grated schooling would give them their 
constitutional rights, promptly appeal- 
ed to the Supreme Court. In any 
ordinary case that appeal would have 
been accepted by the Supreme Court 
and would have been argued last fall. 
The great issue thus would have been 
decided some time this spring. The 
Supreme Court took the remarkable 
step of holding the case without any 
action at all for six months and then 
sent it back to the lower court to con- 
sider the progress report which had 
been required. In a case raising sim- 
ilar issues brought up from Kansas, the 
Supreme Court has taken no action at 
all. 

Undoubtedly every other case which 
was appealed at the same time as these 
cases has long since been disposed of. 
Are these cases being given such gin- 
gerly treatment because there is an 
election in November? In 1946 the 
Supreme Court decided the Virginia 


bus segregation case adversely to 


segregation, and Governor Talmadge 
was thereupon elected in Georgia cam- 
paigning on a denunciation of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision. In 1950 the 
Supreme Court decided against law 
school segregation, and Senator Willis 
Smith was thereupon elected to the 
seat previously held by Senator Gra- 
ham of North Carolina, a victory large- 
ly attributed to Senator Smith’s de- 
nunciation of this Supreme Court de- 
cision. It does not matter that the 
offices to which Governor Talmadge 
and Senator Smith were elected carry 
no particular authority to undo the 
decisions against which they and their 
constituents complained; the fact re- 
mains that they were elected and on 
these grounds. If one assumes, and 
this is only a guess, that the Supreme 
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Court has avoided facing the grade 


school issue for political 


should it be criticized for a desire to 
postpone the explosive question from 
the heat of 1952 to the comparative 
calm of 1953? 

Practical Limitations — The fore- 
most practical obstructions to the ef- 
ficacy of judicial decisions as instru- 
ments against racial discrimination are 
first, the existence of alternative ob- 
stacles, and second, the slowness of 
the judicial procedure. 


reasons, 


Some of the alternative obstructions 
have already been mentioned. The Su- 
preme Court can order that a Negro 
be admitted to a white law school, but 
it cannot equip that Negro with the 
background which will fit him to carry 
on the work once he gets there. The 
Supreme Court might order a termina- 
tion of segregation in the lower schools, 
and it would not thereby change the 
underlying geographic situation as a 
result of which, if the children attend 
the school closest to their homes, most 
of the children will end up at all 
white or all colored schools. 

Restrictive covenants are a particu- 
larly good case in point. Indianapolis 
is an example of a city in which the 
Negro population lives in contiguous 
and compact areas. Those areas had 
been hemmed in by restrictive coven- 
ants. But the abolition of the re- 
strictive covenants has almost no prac- 
tical consequence. The area was still 
hemmed in by a variety of local pres- 
sures; by the refusal of lenders to 
furnish money for purchases across the 
color line; by a real estate dealer’s 
code which obstructed such purchases; 
by an ingrained pattern of neighbor- 
hood pressure which would make Ne- 
gro purchasers buying into white areas 
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feel distinctly uncomfortable. Ag fay 
as Indianapolis is concerned, the maxi- 
mum that a Supreme Court decision 
can do is to open the way to changing 
community sentiment. This in itself 
is a tremendous accomplishment and it 
is not to be minimized; but it is far 
indeed from achieving the millenium 
by judicial fiat. In other cities, results 
are more substantial. 

The greatest obstacle to judicial ef- 
fectiveness in the race relations ares 
is, as was suggested earlier, the inabil- 
ity of the courts to hit clean, decisive 
blows. Transportation makes one of 
the best cases in point. In the bus 
case of 1946 the court held that segre- 
gation in interstate busses was an un- 
constitutional burden on commerce, 
segregation on_ those 
busses should then and there have 
stopped. In fact it did not. The bus 
companies were probably largely ir 
different to whether or not there was 
segregation; their goal was understand- 
ably enough, to satisfy as many of 


Theoretically, 


their customers as possible and to obey 
whichever laws pressed the hardest up- 
on them. One leading company has 
somewhat relaxed the enforcement of 
its requirement, though the same re- 
quirements remain verbally in effect. 
The drivers attempt to segregate the 
passengers. If serious objection is 
raised the drivers yield, neither evicting 
the passenger nor asking the assistance 
of the local police. However the pas- 


senger usually yields to the driver's 


direction. To date the system has 
worked in the sense that the company 
has kept out of trouble. 

In 1950 the Supreme Court ap- 
peared to ban segregation in dining 
cars. The actual system used by the 
railroad in that case consisted of re- 
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serving a group of partitioned-off seats 
for Negroes. ‘Thereupon the railroad 
tore out its partitions and issued a new 
set of instructions to its dining car 
stewards requiring that white diners be 
seated from one end of the car and 


Negroes from the other; and that in 
any case the races were to be seated 


at separate tables. This thin evasion 
has been approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, four commis- 
sioners dissenting. Prior to this dining 
car decision, another major Southern 
railroad used a grille to separate the 
races in the day coaches and a four- 
foot high partition extending to the 
aisle to separate them in its dining 
cars. It made no changes at all in its 
practices after the decision. 

These experiences do not mean that 
judicial decisions are inconsequential. 
What they do mean is that the de- 
cisions, though seeming of sweeping 
significance, take effect slowly and 
only if there is continued pressure for 
their application. Otherwise they are 
mere stones dropped in the water, for- 
gotten as soon as the ripples disappear. 
Over the period of the last twenty 
years judicial decisions have insured 
the right of Negroes to board day 
coaches and Pullmans under circum- 
stances at least of some comfort. The 
dining car case at least gets them into 
the dining car; and eliminating the 
partition strikes one of the most ob- 
vious badges of segregation on one im- 
portant railroad. It will take years 
more of effort to clear up the dining 
car situation completely. 

More substantial results have been 
obtained in schoo) litigation. Both sides 
agree that litigation in Virginia over 
equalization of teachers’ salaries has in 
fact resulted in salary equality in that 


state. Detailed figures from the city 
of Norfolk support the statement of 
the Superintendent of Schools there 
that substantial efforts are being made 
to give children of both races equal 
education; and this is in obvious re- 
sponse to a law suit. Other reports 
from Virginia show that law suits 
have resulted in vast improvements in 
particular Negro schools, although usu- 
ally the improvement has not brought 
them to the point of equality. On the 
other hand in Durham, North Carolina 
the improvements achieved by litigation 
are substantially below the level of 
equality, and the orders in a South 
Carolina school district case now pend- 
ing appeal have certainly not yet over- 
come the enormous disparity between 
its two school systems. 

The principal lesson of the school 
cases, as of the transportation cases, is 
that progress is made, but it is made 
This is also true 
of such disparate matters as Negro vot- 


extremely slowly. 


ing and Negro recreation. Judicial de- 
cisions have brought some Negroes into 
the Democratic primary, but certainly 
not all of them; and in Georgia new 
devices of gerrymander have evolved to 
water down the consequence of their 
presence. On the other hand, it is 
estimated that 80,000 Negroes in 
Louisiana voted in the gubernatorial 
primary this year, with no unpleasant- 
ness, and a well-informed person in 
that state reports a general conviction 
that Negro voting is there to stay, at 
In Baltimore 
under judicial spur, the Park Board 
which at first reserved particular days 
for the exclusive use of Negroes on 
municipal golf 
1951 went over to a system of joint 
use of the courses without incident. At 


least in most parishes. 


finally in 


courses, 
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the same time it still reserves the 
clumsy special day system on tennis 
courts. On the other hand litigation in 
Miami has been indecisively protected 
for years and Negroes have access to 
the municipal golf course there only 
on Mondays. 

The upshot is that those who would 
restrain the judiciary from action in 
race relations because of fear of the 
awesome consequences which might re- 
sult are indulging in delusions of 
grandeur about the place of the judi- 
ciary in our society. The limitation of 
judges to the instant case, the routine 
slowness of legal procedure, and the 
devices for appearing to comply with 
judicial orders without quite actually 
doing it—these factors make judicial 
decisions important but not stupendous. 
If the decision happens to coincide 
with the tide of public opinion, as in 
the law school cases, then consequences 
can come more quickly. Community 
resistance slows results. 


IV 


As the final question to be consid- 
ered in this paper, how should the liti- 
gation program of the future, partic- 
ularly in respect to schools, be devised? 
From our experience with litigation in 
the past, what shall we plan for the 
future? What is the legal strategy for 
a sound antisegregation program? 

A. The planning of the antisegrega- 
tion drive should be made without al- 
lowance for the possibility of provok- 
ing an excessive reaction. This is so for 
reasons which are persuasive at two 
levels. First, there is little likelihood of 
excessive reaction, and even if the like- 
lihood were great, there could be no 
yielding. Second, the fear of provoking 
excesses will, whether it should or not, 


operate as something of a deterrent to 
the judiciary; this is limitation enough 
without having that same fear enter the 
scale of justice twice, once in the 
planning of litigation and a second 
time in the deciding of it. This much 
is clear: judicial victories will not be 
won without asking for them. Speci- 
fically, the NAACP should not hesi- 
tate in its just demands for fear of 
reaping the whirlwind. The judges 
will worry enough, and probably too 
much, about such results. 

Yet, while no long term interest 
should be sacrificed to expediency, and 
nothing should be allowed to delay 
the vigor of the attack, common sense 
dictates that short-term time allow- 
ances be made where necessary to pro- 
tect other interests. Specifically, it is 
distinctly for the best interest of NA- 
ACP clients that the grade school seg- 
regation cases not be pushed to ultimate 
decision in the next six months. The 
chance of getting an objective deter- 
mination of that great issue between 
now and November is too slim to haz- 
ard the result in haste. 

B. Vigor is not recklessness. The 
most daring army guards its lines of 
retreat. So should a litigation strate- 
gist. It would be a mistake to press 
the attack on “separate but equal” edu- 
cation so exclusively that the courts 
are precluded from deciding, even if 
they desire to do so, that particular 
separate school systems are in fact 
More specifically, it would 
be error to concede by stipulation that 
white and colored school systems are 
in fact equal in every respect except 
for the discrimination inherent in seg- 
regation itself. If the Supreme Court 
is ready to decide that segregation is 


unequal. 


inherently discriminatory, it can easily 
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do so in a case in which there are 
other, more tangible discriminations, 


as well. The Texas law school case is 
yery much in point, for it could have 
heen decided either on broader or on 
narrower grounds; for while the Court 
might have decided for the Negro on 
the basis that all segregation is un- 
constitutional, it might also have de- 
cided for him on the narrow basis 
of purely mechanical differences be- 
tween the white and colored law 
schools. The Court was thus able to 
go as far as it desired. Should the 
Court be pushed inescapably to a de- 
cision on the validity of school segrega- 
tion where no other element of dis- 
crimination is present, it may decide 
in behalf of segregation; and the moral 
and prestige loss to the antisegregation 
forces from such a decision would be 
incalculable. Prudence, not fear, de- 
mands that the Supreme Court in par- 
ticular continue to be given alterna- 
tive grounds of decision, at the same 
time that the argument for total aboli- 
tion of segregation is most vigorously 
maintained. 

C. One aim of the attack on seg- 
regation should be to atomize it, to 
reduce it to its component parts and 
to secure decisions on each element of 
it, Remember that segregation as a 
universal concept of race relations is 
of comparatively recent origin; that 
while the 20th Century thinks of “sep- 
arate but equal” as a formula readily 
transferable from restaurants to trans- 
portation to theaters to schools to rec- 
reation, the 19th Century did not. Even 
Plessy v. Ferguson approved only of 
what is called “‘reasonable” segregation. 
A Court, on the basis of solid his- 
torical evidence, might term segregation 
in marital relationships, for example, 
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“reasonable,” and segregation on street 
cars “unreasonable”. ‘This atomizing 
attack should be made in cases now 
pending, and should be made with a 
clarity which has never yet been at- 
tempted in any case. In other words, 
there should be a grand strategy of 
litigation which includes separate and 
distinct master plans for the trans- 
portation cases, the school cases, the 
recreation cases, and any others. The 
cases should be so presented that the 
courts can decide the transportation - 
cases without thereby necessarily de- 
ciding the school cases; and for, some- 
what technical reasons too elaborate 
to set forth here, it may well be 
that the transportation cases should be 
pressed ahead of the lower school 
cases. 

D. Reserved for conclusion is by 
far the most important recommenda- 
tion of all: In planning antisegrega- 
tion strategy, litigation should be re- 
garded as only one part of the attack, 
and by no means the most important 
part. Far more important than the filing 
of suits is the encouragement of a pub- 
lic attitude receptive to victory in 
those suits. This is for the most prac- 
tical of reasons: in the race relations 
field law suits are won more by public 
acceptance of the result than by the 
actual decree. The restrictive coven- 
ant and transportation victories in liti- 
gation in recent years have been of 
casual consequence because there has 
been no real desire for compliance on 
the part of the white population; the 
law school litigation on the other hand 
has had substantial consequences be- 
cause of the extremely receptive at- 
titude of the white students and white 
faculty involved. 

Litigation should be seen, not as 
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either an end or a means in itself, but 
as a part of across-the-boards strategy. 
Let me give an example of a success- 
ful across-the-board operation: In a 
certain Midwestern but southerly uni- 
versity town a few years ago, the local 
restaurants consistently refused to serve 
Negro students. This was in defiance 
of a weak-toothed state civil rights 
statute. Negotiations with restaurant 
owners by the local NAACP were un- 
successful, A faculty-dominated student 
newspaper refused to carry information 
of the NAACP’s activities to the stu- 
dent body. 

At that point the NAACP chapter 
went to work. It secured an astonish- 
ingly large membership on the campus. 
Faculty members contributed funds to 
retain counsel to seek injunctions a- 
gainst the restaurants. When no local 
attorney could be found to take the 
case, an attorney was 
found, and suit was instituted. The 
Fellowship of Reconciliation was en- 
couraged to come onto the campus 
to try its devices. Local 
ministers brought religious pressures 
to bear. The student body itself was 
organized to demand equal treatment. 
Finally the white residents of the 
men’s dormitories determined not mere- 


out-of-town 


colorful 
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ly to boycott, but also to picket, 
discriminatory restaurants. The uni- 
versity administration belatedly added 
its pressure, and the restaurant owners, 
very shortly before the picketing was 
due to begin, decided that the time had 
come to serve all students. 

What did it? Was it the litigation, 
the prayers, the picketing, the com- 
munity pressure—or was it all to- 
gether? 

Opponents of segregation can not re- 
ly solely on courts to do the job for 
them. Experience teaches that courts, 
even when they have the will, are incap- 
able of doing the job single-handed, 
This is not an implied suggestion that 
the force of the NAACP legal program 
be in any way abated. It is a suggestion 
that the superb example set by the 
NAACP legal staff should be followed 
by a public relations staff. I give you 
no namby-pamby proposal, no ponti- 
fical advice that the litigation pro- 
gram be subordinated in any degree to 
some long-range job of education. I 
do say that practical experience over- 
whelmingly demonstrates that if liti- 
gation victories are to be solid and 
meaningful, they must be won not only 
in the court room, but in the hearts of 
men. (Applause) 


AN EVALUATION OF RECENT EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE RACIAL 
INTEGRATION IN EDUCATION THROUGH RESORT 
TO THE COURTS 


Tuurcoop MarsHaLu 
Special Counsel, National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People 


In order to evaluate recent efforts to 
achieve racial integration in education 


through legal action, it is necessary 


first to consider the legal background 
of these cases. There are three dis- 
tinct periods to be considered. The 
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period between 1896 and 19380; the 
period between 1930 and 1945; and 
the period from 1945 to date. 


1896-1980 Prriop 


The Supreme Court in 1896 in the 
case of Plessy v. Ferguson involving 
the validity of a statute of Louisiana 
requiring segregation in _ intrastate 
transportation used certain state cases 
upholding segregation in public educa- 
tion as the basis for its decision up- 
holding the statute. This decision 
started the “separate but equal” doc- 
trine. During the period between 1896 
and 1980, this separate-but-equal doc- 
trine became ingrained in our case 
law through a lack of carefully planned 
legal action. Many cases were decided 
in state and Federal courts during that 
period; and almost without exception 
these courts cited with approval the 
separate-but-equal doctrine. The im- 
portant point to be considered during 
this period is that no effort was made 
in any of these cases to present to 
the court testimony and other evidence 
aimed at challenging the validity of 
these segregation statues in these states. 
A good example of this is the case 
of Gong Lum v. Rice in which the 
Supreme Court followed the separate- 
but-equal doctrine. An examination of 
the record and briefs in this case 
demonstrates that the Chinese complain- 
ant did not object to the segregation 
statutes of the State of Mississippi but 
objected to being assigned to the Ne- 
gro school, 

This period can be summed up for 
our purposes by recognizing that the 
separate-but-equal doctrine of Plessy 
v. Ferguson was set forth without crit- 
ical analysis on the part of the Su- 
preme Court and with a record which 
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did not give them an opportunity to 
consider the question adequately. This 
doctrine established in a case involv- 
ing intrastate transportation was seized 
upon and used by state and Federal 
courts in school cases again and again 
without any effort being made to ana- 
lyze the legality of the segregation stat- 
utes involved. This separate-but-equal 
doctrine thus became a rule of law 
sacred and apparently beyond legal 
attack. 


1930-1945 Prriop 


The N. A. A. C. P. in 1980 started 
the attack on the inequalities in pub- 
lic education. A special fund was set 
up to begin the campaign. A care- 
ful study was made by the late Nathan 
Margold. This study formed the 
groundwork for the first attack which 
was aimed at the professional school 
level. The late Charles H. Houston, 
armed with the Margold report, ampli- 
fied this report and began the blue- 
print for the extended legal attack 
against the inequalities in public edu- 
cation. Many of Houston’s associates 
and students at Howard University 
Law School worked closely with him 
on this new project. 

The first case in this campaign was 
the Hocutt case against the law school 
of the University of North Carolina 
in 1988. This case was handled by 
William H. Hastie and Conrad O. 
Pearson. The case was lost on a 
technicality when the President of the 
Negro college in North Carolina re- 
fused to certify the scholastic record 
of the plaintiff in the case. Thus, the 
plaintiff was ineligible for admission 
to the law school. 

This case was followed by the Don- 
ald Murray case which opened the law 
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school of the University of Maryland 
in 1935 and the Gaines case against 
the law school of the University of 
Missouri in 1938. At that time the 
best overall strategy seemed to be an 
attack against the segregation system 
by law suits seeking absolute and com- 
plete equalization of curricula, faculty 
and physical equipment of the white 
and Negro schools on the theory that 
the extreme cost of maintaining two 
“equal” school systems would event- 
ually destroy segregation. 

It did not take long to discover that 
this approach would not produce the 
necessary results, Because of the un- 
accounted disappearance of Lloyd 
Gaines, the plaintiff in the Gaines case, 
that case could not be followed through 
and ended with the establishment of 
a Jim Crow law school at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. The Bluford case 
in Missouri which followed the Gaines 
case did not open the University of 
Missouri but ended with the establish- 
ment of a school of journalism at the 
Negro college. The cases against the 
University of Tennessee were lost on 
the highly technical point of failing 
to exhaust administrative remedies. The 
case against the University of Ken- 
tucky resulted in the establishment of 
a makeshift engineering course at the 
Negro college. So that, insofar as the 
university level was concerned, the 
only graduate or professional school 
opened to Negroes was the law school 
of the University of Maryland. 

This campaign moved along slowly 
for three reasons: (1) There was a 
lack of full support from the Negro 
community in general; (2) few Ne- 
groes were interested enough to ask to 
be plaintiffs and; (3) there was a lack 
of sufficient money to finance the cases. 


An evaluation of this period would 
be that it marked the beginning of the 
period of planned legal strategy against 
racial segregation. It was the begin- 
ning of the period of the closing of 
doors used by the courts in disregard- 
ing the fundamental principles of 
equality of law. The greatest gains 
from this period was the public edu. 
cation of school officials, the courts and 


the general public in the lawlessness of 
school officials in depriving Negroes of 


It is the 
period whereby all of us found by ex- 
perience that the tangential approach 
to this legal problem did not produce 
results in keeping with time, effort and 
money expended. 

This period is also noted for the 


their constitutional rights. 


cases to equalize the salaries of white 
and Negro public school teachers, The 
theory behind these cases was two- 
fold—one, it was hoped that these 
cases would add to the cost of the 
segregated school system and be an 
additional burden making segregation 
too costly to survive. At the same 
time, these cases were establishing the 
basic principle of equal pay for equal 
work without regard to race and color 
in the hope that these principles es- 
tablished in public school education 
would filter down into other phases 
of life and employment. 


1945-1952 Prriop 


During the period between 1980 and 
1945, this legal program was being 
checked and rechecked and was con- 
stantly being evaluated. It shortly be- 
came obvious that the only solution 
to the problem was an all out attack 
against segregation in public education 
so that by 1945 plans were ready for 
a direct attack on the validity of seg- 
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regation statutes insofar as they ap- 
plied to public education on the grad- 
pate and professional school level. 

It appeared that the university level 
was the best place to begin a campaign 
that had as its ultimate objective the 
total elimination of segregation in pub- 
lic educational institutions in the 
United States. In the first place, at 
the university level no provision for 
Negro education was a rule rather than 
the exception. Then, too, the difficul- 
ties incident to providing equal educa- 
tional opportunities even within the 
concept of the “separate-but-equal” 
doctrine were insurmountable. To pro- 
vide separate medical schools, law 
schools, engineering schools and grad- 
uate schools with all the variety of 
offerings available at most state uni- 
versities would be an almost financial 
impossibility. Even if feasible, it would 
be impractical to undertake such ex- 
penditures for the few Negroes who 
desired such training. It was felt, 
therefore, that if effort at this level 
was pressed with sufficient vigor many 
states would capitulate without ex- 
tended litigation. Here also it was 
easy to demonstrate to the courts that 
separate facilities for Negroes could 
not provide equal training to that avail- 
able in the state universities which for 
many years had been expanding and 
improving their facilities in an effort 
to compete with the great educational 
centers of the North and West. 

The first case filed in this program 
was the Sweatt case against the law 
school of the University of Texas in 
1946. When the case was first filed, 
the State of Texas assumed that it was 
a case seeking a separate-but-equal law 
school. Consequently, the Legislature 
met and merely changed the name of 
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the Negro state college from Prairie 
View to “Prairie View University” 
without doing anything in the line of 
increased appropriations or building 


funds. After preliminary hearings on 
the case and after an amendment to the 
pleadings, it became evident that this 
case was actually making a direct at- 
tack on the segregation laws as they 
applied to the University of Texas. 
Upon discovering this, the same Texas 
Legislature reconvened and appropri- 
ated $2,600,000 plus $500,000. per an- 
num to establish a brand new univer- 
sity for Negroes. 

These two moves in and of them- 
selves demonstrated that a direct at- 
tack on segregation would produce 
more in dollars and cents than the 
other method of seeking equal facili- 
ties. It was, therefore, clear, at least 
in Texas, that the new approach not 
only produced more education for Ne- 
groes than the other approach but 
also presented the opportunity to break 
down segregation itself at the same 
time. 

As all of you know, the University 
of Texas set up a Jim Crow law school 
and made every effort to show that if 
it was not equal to the University 
of Texas law school insofar as physi- 
cal facilities were concerned, it would 
be made equal in short order. During 
the trial of the Sweatt case, the first 
efforts were made to give to the court 
the necessary expert testimony to make 
a competent judgment of the validity 
of segregation statutes as applied to 
law schools. To do this, it was neces- 
sary to demonstrate that segregation 
of students on the basis of race was 
an unreasonable classification within the 
accepted rules for measuring classifica- 
tion statutes by the states. Experts 
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in anthropology were produced and 
testified that given a similar learning 
situation a Negro student tended to 
react the same as any other student, 
and that there were no racial char- 
acteristics which had any bearing what- 
soever to the subject of public educa- 
tion. Experts in the field of legal 
education testified that it was impos- 
sible for a Negro student to get an 
equal education in a Jim Crow law 
school because of the lack of oppor- 
tunity to meet with and discuss their 
problems with other students of vary- 
ing strata of society. These witnesses 
also testified that even if two law 
schools could be made absolutely equal 
insofar as physical facilities, equipment, 
curricula and faculties, the Jim Crow 
law school would nevertheless not of- 
fer an education equal to that offered 
at the other school for the reasons set 
forth above. Although the Texas courts 
refused to follow this testimony, the 
United States Supreme Court reversed 
these decisions and ordered Sweatt ad- 
mitted to the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

You also remember the McLaurin 
decision which was in many respects 
an even more clear-cut decision on 
the question of segregation. For in 
the McLaurin case, the plaintiff had 
the same teacher, the same curricula, 
was in the same building, and, and as 
a matter of fact, was in the same class- 
room, although set apart from the other 
students. 

It is significant that the decisions 
in both the McLaurin and Sweatt cases 
were unanimous. In the Sweatt case 
the court held: “ ... petitioner may 
claim his full constitutional right: legal 
education equivalent to that offered by 
the State to students of other races. 
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Such education is not available to him 
in a separate law school as offered by 


the State . . . We hold that the Equal 


Protection Clause of the Fourteenth 


Amendment required that petitioner be 
admitted to the University of Texas 
Law School.” The McLaurin decision 
asserted: 

But they signify that the State, 
in administering the facilities it af. 
fords for professional and graduate 
study, sets McLaurin apart from the 
other students. The result is that 
appellant is handicapped in his pur- 
suit of effective graduate instruction. 
Such restrictions impair and inhibit 
his ability to study, to engage in dis- 
cussions and exchange views with 
other students, and, in general, to 


learn his profession. 
* + & 


We conclude that the conditions 
under which this appellant is re- 
quired to receive his education de- 
prive him of his personal and _pres- 


ent right to the equal protection of 
the laws. See Sweatt v. Painter, 


ante. p.—. We hold that under 
these circumstances the Fourteenth 


Amendment precludes differences in 
treatment by the state based upon 


race. Appellant, having been ad- 
mitted to a state-supported graduate 


school, must receive the same treat- 
ment at the hands of the state as 


students of other races. The judg- 
ment is REVERSED. 


What effect have these university 
cases had upon the general public? 
In the first place, it is significant that 
in each university ca:_ the local white 
student bodies have openly shown their 
willingness to accept Negro students. 
Despite dire predictic- of _ horrible 
catastrophes by die-hard state officials, 
the admission of qualified Negroes has 
been smooth and without incident, For 
example, when the appeal of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland case was pending 
the Attorney General of Maryland told 
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the Maryland Court of Appeals that 
if Murray was admitted many white 
students would withdraw and there 
would be much trouble. Donald Mur- 
ray was admitted and later testified in 
another case as follows: 
My experience, briefly, was that I 
attended the University of Maryland 


Law School for three years, during 
which time I took all of the classes 


with the rest of the students, and 
participated and at no time what- 


ever did I meet any attempted seg- 
regation or unfavorable treatment on 


the part of any student in the school, 

or any professor or assistant profes- 

sor. 

When the Sweatt and McLaurin 
cases were pending in the Supreme 
Court the attorneys-general for the 
Southern States filed a joint brief al- 
leging that; “The Southern States trust 
that this Court will not strike down 
their power to keep peace, order and 
support of their public schools by main- 
taining equal separate facilities. If, 
the states are shorn of this police 
power and physical conflict takes place 
... the states are left with no alterna- 
tive but to close their schools to pre- 
vent violence.” What happened to this 
dire prediction? No schools have been 
closed. More than a thousand Negroes 
are now attending graduate and pro- 
fessional schools in the South. Benja- 
min Fine recently reported in the New 
York Times that a survey made by him 
showed: 


This situation would have been 
considered impossible ten years ago. 
Responsible educators had warned 
that any breaching of the segrega- 
tion line would prove dangerous and 
might even lead to campus or com- 
munity riots. Today, these same 
officials report that the Negroes have 
not disturbed normal collegiate life 
in any manner. 


In the recent case against the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, application was 
made for a special three-judge court 
to hear the attack against the validity 
of an order of the Trustees of the 
University of Tennessee excluding Ne- 
groes from admission. The three-judge 
court decided that the attack could 
not be made on the validity of the 
order of the University of Tennessee, 
or the statutes of the State of Tennes- 
see requiring segregation. The court 
therefore referred the case to a single 
judge for decision. The single judge 
held that the statutes and order were 
not in question and wrote an opinion 
upholding the right of Negroes to at- 
tend the University of Tennessee on 
the grounds that no other school had 
been furnished them. The original or- 
der of the three judge court was ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court where 
during argument, the lawyers for the 
University of Tennessee stated in open 
court that the University had at last 
agreed to admit the Negro students. 
The Supreme Court stopped argument 
at this point and refused to hear any 
further argument from the petitioners. 
The Supreme Court subsequently issued 
an order vacating the judgment of the 
lower court and ordering the case dis- 
missed as moot. Although the action 
of the Supreme Court is far from clear, 
by vacating the order of the lower 
court the Supreme Court nullified a 
bad precedent of a decision denying 
the right to challenge the constitution- 
ality of such orders and statutes. 

While the right of Negroes to at- 
tend state graduate and professional 
schools has now been established, most 
Negroes who have received their early 
education in segregated schools are 
handicapped because their early train- 
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ing was inadequate and inferior. It 
became increasingly apparent that the 
supreme test would have to be made— 
an attack on segregation at the ele- 
mentary and high school levels. Ac- 
ceptance of segregation under the 
“separate but equal” doctrine had be- 
come so ingrained that overwhelming 
proof was sorely needed to demonstrate 
that equal educational opportunities for 
Negroes could not be provided in a 
segregated system. 

It is relatively easy to show that a 
Negro graduate student offered train- 
ing in a separate school, thrown up 
overnight, could not get an education 
equal to that available at the state uni- 
versities. Public elementary and high 
schools, however, present a more diffi- 
cult basis for comparison. They are nor- 
mally not specialized institutions with 
national or even statewide reputations. 
Public school teachers at these levels 
are not likely to gain eminence in the 
profession comparable to that of teach- 
ers in colleges and universities. For 
years, however, exposure of the evils 
of segregation and discrimination has 
come from social scientists, and their 
help was elicited for this phase of the 
campaign. Social scientists are almost in 
universal agreement that segregated ed- 
ucation produces inequality. Studies 
have been made of the personality prob- 
lems caused by discrimination and seg- 
regation and most social scientists have 
reached the conclusion that artificial 
and arbitrary barriers, such as race 
and color bars, are likely to have an 
adverse effect on the personality de- 
velopment of the individual. The energy 
and strength which the 


might otherwise use in the development 


individual 


of his mental resources is dissipated 


in adjustment to the problems of seg- 
regation. 

Unfortunately, the effects of segre- 
gation in education have not been iso- 
lated for study by social scientists, 
They have dealt with the whole prob- 
lem of segregation, discrimination and 
prejudice, and although no social sci- 
entist can say that segregated schools 
alone give the Negro feelings of in- 
security, self-hate, undermines his ego, 
make him feel inferior and warp his 
outlook on life, yet for the child the 
school provides the most important con- 
tact with organized society. What he 
learns, feels, and how he is affected 
there is apt to determine the type of 
adult he will become. Social scientists 
have found that children at a very 
early age are affected by and react to 
discrimination and prejudices. Thus 
they have agreed that it is sound to 
conclude that segregated schools, per- 
haps more than any other single fac- 
tor, are of major concern to the in- 
dividual of public school age and con- 
tributes greatly to the unwholesome- 
ness and unhappy development of the 
personality of Negroes which the color 
caste system in the United States has 
produced. 

The elimination of segregation in 
public schools may not remove all of 
the causes of insecurity, self-hate, ete., 
among Negroes, but since this is a 
state-sponsored program, certainly the 
state, consistent with the requirements 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, should 
not be a party to a system which does 
help produce these results. This is the 
thesis which is now being used to dem- 
onstrate the unconstitutionality of seg- 
regation at the public elementary and 
high school levels. 

Preliminary test cases in Virginia 
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and Texas demonstrated the ineffective- 
ness of the failure to push for a clear- 
cut determination of the validity of 
the segregation statutes. I believe that 
an appraisal of these cases will show 
that their success was limited by the 
game difficulties as were encountered 
in the earlier university cases. After 
considerable and costly litigation and 
appeals, these cases ended in court 
orders limited to the equalization of 
physical facilities. These facilities in 
each instance were not equalized so 
that it was necessary to file motions 
for further relief to reopen the cases 
for a new determination of whether 
or not the Fourteenth Amendment was 
being complied with. It is significant 
that in these latter proceedings it 
was found necessary to make a frontal 
attack on the validity of segregated 
statutes. 

The Clarendon County School case 
was the first test case to make a direct 
attack against segregation on the ele- 
mentary and high school level. That 
case, which was tried in Charleston, 
South Carolina in May of last year, 
was based upon the theory that the 
Sweatt and McLaurin decisions have 
pointed the way toward consideration 
of the validity of segregation on all 
levels of education. In order to extend 
this principle it was necessary to pro- 
duce equally competent testimony to 
show the unreasonableness of segrega- 
tion and impossibility of equality of 
Jim Crow education on the lower levels. 

Therefore, in the Clarendon County 
case competent expert testimony was 
produced to show that segregation on 
the elementary and high school levels 
was just as unequal as segregated ed- 
ucation on the graduate and profes- 
sional school level when measured by 
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the criteria set forth in the Sweatt and 
McLaurin decisions. In other words, 
competent expert testimony was pro- 
duced to show in detail the injury to 
the Negro pupil attending the segre- 
gated schools in Clarendon County and 
to show that this injury was a per- 
manent and continuing one which pre- 
vented the Negro child from obtaining 
an education equal to that obtained by 
other students. Of course, testimony 
was also produced to show that there 


was no reasonable basis for racial seg- | 


regation in public education. Two of 
the three judges deciding this case held 
that despite this testimony the sepa- 
rate-but-equal doctrine was still a val- 
id doctrine supported by decisions of 
the Supreme Court and that although 
the schools were not equal in physical 
facilities, the Negroes were entitled to 
equal facilities and they should be 
given equal physical facilities. The 
majority of the court therefore refused 
to enjoin the enforcement of the segre- 
gation statutes of South Carolina but 
ordered that the physical facilities be 
equalized and ordered the school board 
to report within six months on this 
equalization of physical facilities. 
Judge J. Waties Waring, however, in 
a most vigorous dissenting opinion held 
that the segregation laws were uncon- 
stitutional and stated that segregation 
was per se unconstitutional. A direct ap- 
peal from the majority judgment was 
made to the United States Supreme 
Court where, on January 26, 1952, the 
United States Supreme Court issued an 
order vacating the judgment of the 
lower court and remanding the case to 
that court for a consideration of the re- 
port made by the school officials and 
any other additional facts in order that 
the district court “be afforded the op- 
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portunity to take whatever action it 
may deem appropriate in light of that 
report.” 

A hearing was promptly held in the 
district court with Judge Dobie of 
Virginia replacing Judge Waring, who 
had previously retired from the Bench. 
After argument, the new three-judge 
court issued a unanimous decree again 
refusing to declare the statutes un- 
constitutional but again ordering the 
school board to furnish equal facilities. 
An appeal is now being prepared to 
the Supreme Court from this latest 
decision. 

The second case in this line of cases 
is the Topeka, Kansas case which was 
tried in June of last year. Again simi- 
lar testimony from other expert wit- 
nesses in larger number was produced 
and in this case the three judges unani- 
mously found as a fact that: 

Segregation of white and colored 
children in public schools has a 
detrimental effect upon the colored 
children. The impact is greater 
when it has the sanction of the law; 
for the policy of separating the 
races is usually interpreted as de- 
noting the inferiority of the Negro 
group. A sense of inferiority affects 
the motivation of a child to learn. 
Segregation with the sanction of 
law, therefore, has a tendency to 
retard the education and mental de- 
velopment of Negro children and 
to deprive them of some of the bene- 
fits they would receive in a racial 
integrated school system. 
The same court, however, felt obliged 
not to follow this finding but to follow 
the antiquated decisions of the Supreme 
Court which seem to uphold the valid- 
ity of segregation in elementary edu- 
cation. That case is now pending be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court. 

The third case was the Wilmington, 

Delaware case which was tried on Oc- 


tober 22, 1951 and which was decided 
week before last in an exhaustive twen- 
ty-six page opinion by Chancellor Col- 
lins J. Seitz ordering the admission of 
the Negroes in the previously all white 
schools. 

The fourth case was the Prince Ed- 
ward, Virginia case tried before a 
three-judge court in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia last month. In this case which was 
tried for a full week more expert testi- 
mony was produced than in any other 
of the cases. For the first time the 
other side produced expert testimony 
which while opposing the immediate 
removal of segregation nevertheless 
admitted the inequality inherent in a 
segregated schoo] system in addition 
to the regular inequalities in physical 
equipment. This court in unanimous 
opinion refused to enjoin the segrega- 
tion statutes but ordered the equaliza- 
tion of physical facilities. This case 
is also being prepared for appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court. 

It should be pointed out that in the 
second hearing in the Clarendon County 
case the court was urged to abolish 
segregation in public schools on either 
of two grounds: (1) that the testi- 
mony showed that segregation laws 
were invalid or (2) that the absence 
of equality in the segregated facilities 
required the application of the Sipuel 
doctrine. The court rejected both argu- 
ments and accepted the school board’s 
assurances that the physical facilities 
would be equalized by September. 

On the other hand, Chancellor Seitz 
in the Wilmington, Delaware case while 
refusing to hold segregation invalid as 
such did extend the Sipuel doctrine to 
give effective relief. He held: 

It seems to me that when a plain- 


tiff shows to the satisfaction of a 
court that there is an existing and 
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continuing violation of the ‘separate 
but equal’ doctrine, he is entitled 
to have made available to him the 
State facilities which have been 
shown to be superior. To do other- 
wise is to say to such a plaintiff: 
‘Yes, your Constitutional rights are 
being invaded, but be patient, we 
will see whether in time they are 
still being violated.’ If, as the Su- 
preme Court has said, this right is 
personal, such a plaintiff is entitled 
to relief immediately, in the only 
way it is available, namely, by ad- 
mission to the school with the su- 
perior facilities. To postpone such 
relief is to deny relief, in whole or 
in part, and to say that the protec- 
tive provisions of the Constitution 
offer no immediate protection. 

The school officials have decided to ap- 
peal this decision. The Supreme Court 
will, therefore, have an opportunity 
to pass upon this question presented in 
varying forms in these four cases. 

I will, of course, not speculate as 
to either the outcome of the individual 
cases or the general decision of the 
Supreme Court on this point. Getting 
back to an appraisal of the recent 
cases in line of the objective sought, 
we can appraise these cases in the 
light of their immediate effect. In 
South Carolina, Governor Byrnes in an 
effort to circumvent these cases last 
year succeeded in getting through the 
legislature approval for a seventy-five 
million dollar school fund based upon 
a sales tax. This seventy-five million 
dollars will be used in both Negro and 
white schools. It is admitted that this 
fund is for the purpose of equalizing 
physical facilities, a large proportion 
of the fund will no doubt go to white 
schools, At any rate, if nothing more 
is done in the legal field, the schools 
of South Carolina both Negro and 
white will be seventy-five million dol- 
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lars better off. On the other hand, Gov- 
ernor Byrnes followed by Governor 
Talmadge of Georgia had put through 
a plan whereby they hope to turn over 
the public schools to private institu- 
tions such as churches in the event that 
the Supreme Court declares the segre- 
gation statutes invalid. Many of us are 
convinced that this move to turn over 
the public schools to private institu- 
tions will be declared invalid by the 
Supreme Court. There are even more 
people who are convinced that the 
white citizens in these states are not 
insane enough on the segregation issue 
to be willing to turn over millions of 
dollars of their tax money invested in 
schools to private institutions where 
they will have little, if any, control 
over the education of their children. 
Many of the people who believe that 
segregation is invalid and should be 
declared unconstitutional are moved by 
this threat of a few Southern governors. 
It seems to me that the best answer 
to this threat is that the same threat 
was made by the attorneys-general of 
the Southern states while the Sweatt 
and McLaurin cases were pending in 
the Supreme Court. The specific threat 
was that if segregation was destroyed 
on the graduate and professional level 
“the states are left with no alternative 
but to close their schools to prevent 
violence.” The record shows that no 
state universities were closed and noth- 
ing happened except that Negroes were 
admitted just as if they had been at- 
tending the schools for years back. In 
the face of these facts, the argument 
is now made that elementary and high 
school education is different and that 
the South will not stand for it. There 
is an answer to this argument also. 
Many junior colleges in Texas have 
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recently opened their doors to Negroes 
and nothing happened. This brings 
us to another phase of the objective 
of this litigation and that is the edu- 
cation of the general public to the evils 
of segregation. Its harmful effects and 
the reasons why this segregation should 
be abolished. 

The pendency of the Sipuel, Sweatt 
and McLaurin cases over a period of 
some five years brought about wide 
newspaper coverage and discussion in 
daily press, the weekly magazine, the 
magazines and college 
newspapers. This education of the 
general public played a large part in 
making it possible for the Negro stu- 
dents to be admitted without incident, 
tc have no trouble while in school, and 
to encourage other public and private 
colleges and universities to open their 
doors to qualified Negroes. 

The pending cases have likewise re- 
ceived wide and broad coverage in the 
same channels. In addition, articles are 


professional 


now appearing in scientific journals on 
the validity of the scientific testimony 
in this field. It is doubtful that this 
issue will be resolved over night but 
the pendency of these cases will con- 
tinue to educate the general public 
along the lines suggested above. 

It has been most encouraging to 
find that whereas the earlier cases on 
the university level failed to attract the 
attention and support of most of the 
Negro communities, the present liti- 
gation has had 100 per cent coopera- 
tion in each area where these cases 
have been pending. For example, the 
courage of the Negroes in Clarendon 
County, South Carolina, and the sup- 
port of the Negroes in other areas in 
South Carolina; the courage of the 


Negroes in Farmville, Virginia and 
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the support from the other areas jn 
Virginia will stand as a landmark ip 
the struggle for full citizenship, Any 
appraisal of the actual cases in these 
fields must include an appraisal of 
the community support commanded by 
the cases. 

Neither the Sipuel nor the McLaurin 
decisions struck down the separate-but- 
equal doctrine. There are many who 
hoped that this would happen. How- 
ever, all legal minds will agree that 
the Supreme Court is not obliged to 
make far sweeping decisions but rather 
tends to limit its decision to the matter 
before it in the pending cases. So it 
is apparent that the whole segregation 
problem cannot be solved in one law 
suit. It would, of course, be easier and 
cheaper to do it that way. If we view 
the problem from a realistic standpoint; 
it means that the best possible course 
is a step-by-step approach on each 
level of education to be followed by a 
step by step approach at each other 
area of segregation. 

In addition, it is necessary to im- 
plement the precedents on each level 
and this will require additional law 
suits on each level. The present cases 
on the elementary and high school 
level show the varied approach to this 
problem, varied as to area, and varied 
as to testimony. 

The university cases not only opened 
the state universities in twelve Southern 
states but many private institutions in 
states like Kentucky and Maryland 
have opened their doors to qualified 
Negroes. There are other private col- 
leges willing to open their doors to 
Negroes but are prevented from doing 
so by state statutes. It is expected that 
in the near future there will be cases 
filed to enjoin the enforcement of these 
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statutes as applied to the private col- 
leges anxious to admit qualified Ne- 
groes. There has also been some dis- 
cussion as to the eventual possibility in 
the future of requiring a private col- 
lege to admit Negro students despite 
its ban upon the admission of Negro 
students. I imagine that this suggestion 
when and if made will split the legal 
profession in half. 

In states like Alabama, Florida, 
South Carolina and Mississippi, the 
time when the universities in these 
states will be opened to Negroes de- 
pend solely upon when qualified Ne- 
groes apply to those universities, and 
are refused admission and bring suit 
against these universities. As soon as 
that is done they will be opened up. 
Such a case is now ready for filing 
in Georgia and it is expected that ad- 
ditional cases will be filed in Florida 
in order to open up the University of 
Florida. 

The primary objective of this recent 
litigation has been te obtain full and 
complete integration of all students on 
all levels of public education without 
regard to race or color. The stumbling 
block in the path toward this objective 
is the separate-but-equal doctrine. In 
the beginning the Courts prevented 
litigants from either attacking the doc- 
trine head on or circumventing the doc- 
trine. In the next phase of this program 
the courts eventually permitted the 


tangential approach by ordering equal- 
ity of physical facilities while uphold- 
ing segregation. 

Finally in the Sweatt and McLaurin 
decisions the tangential approach was 
discarded and segregation on the grad- 
uate and professional school levels was 
removed, Even there the Supreme Court 
refused to strike down the separate- 
but-equal doctrine as such, The elemen- 
tary and high school cases are the next 
steps in this campaign toward the ob- 
jective and complete integration of 
all students. 


The earlier legal approach to this 
problem failed to bring about either 
integration or equality of physical fa- 
cilities. The direct attack on segregation 
even if successful in its all-out attack 
on segregation nevertheless produces 
immediate serious efforts toward phys- 
ical equality. 

In evaluating these recent cases we 
must always bear in mind that we are 
dealing with a brand new field of law 
both as to substantive law and pro- 
cedural law. Although the separate- 
but-equal doctrine still stands in the 
road blocking full equality or oppor- 
tunity, recent cases have been closing 
the doors of escape from a clear-cut 
determination of the validity or invalid- 
ity of this doctrine. While evaluating 
the recent decisions we must constantly 
look to the future. (Applause) 


Discussion or Paprrs 


Cuarmman Brown: Our discussion 
leaders will follow in the position you 
find them on the program. I have 
the honor now of introducing Mr. Will 
Maslow, Director, Commission on Law 
and Social Action, American Jewish 


Congress. 


Mr. Mastow: The two brilliant pa- 
pers by Professor Frank and Thurgood 


Marshall open up so many pathways 
that it really is difficult to limit one- 
self to five minutes but perhaps I can 
make a few comments which may stim- 
ulate further discussion. 
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I agree with Professor Frank that 
the fear of violence is not the real de- 
terrent in judicial action. I would sug- 
gest to him that in addition to the three 
deterrents he mentioned, there is, per- 
haps, a fourth and a more important 
one and that is the fear of the Supreme 
Court that its mandates may be pub- 
licly and comtemptuously disregarded. 
I think the Supreme Court is extreme- 
ly unlikely to issue a decision which 
it may not be able to enforce. As you 
know, the Supreme Court has no means 
of enforcing its mandates when a state 
throws down the gauntlet. All it can 
do is ask its marshals to help and 
then, in turn, call upon the President. 

The last time there was a defiance of 
the Supreme Court mandate was in 
1832 and then, too, on an issue of 
race relations when the Supreme Court 
handed down a decision involving the 
Cherokee Indians the state refused to 
comply and the President of the United 
States refused to lend his assistance. 

I am not intimating that the State 
of South Carolina, for example, would 
refuse to obey a Supreme Court de- 
cision, but I think it is one of the 
things that we might think about. And 
when you think about the presidential 
candidates you wonder which one would 
call out the Army to enforce a decision 
of the Supreme Court. 

I would also disagree with the ad- 
vice given by John Frank, that we 
should be careful about cases in the 
next six months. The reason I do 
not think it is important to be care- 
ful is that the Supreme Court will 
exercise all the care that is necessary. 
No matter what decisions we bring 
there, they have infinite capacity not 
only for passing the buck, but for 
searching the records, for sending 
things back, for hearing, for reargu- 
ment, for postponing jurisdiction, so 
that we really should not concern our- 
selves with an unfortunate political re- 
percussion. They are past masters on 
that bench of judging political reac- 
tions. 

I do believe, however, that there is 
one point which we might consider and 
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that is the question of selecting cases 
particularly the most difficult cases ip- 
volving segregation on the primary 
school level, and whether the wisest 
strategy is to take states like South 
Carolina where there is a risk. Per. 
haps Governor Byrnes is bluffing, but 
perhaps he is not bluffing. He does 
not have to give the school system 
away to private groups. He can re- 
fuse to obey the mandates. 

In view of that risk, and the good 
poker players do not call every bluff, 
are we wise in pressing in South Caro- 
lina instead of attempting to win the 
victors on the border, as they have 
been won by Marshall and his associ- 
ates in Kansas and particularly this 
magnificent decision in Delaware? 
That type of strategy where you win 
your victories on the circumference, on 
the periphery, aid in preparing public 
opinion and the courts for the victory 
in the hard land. 

The strategy of the NAACP has 
been, in these particular cases in Vir- 
ginia, in Delaware, in Kansas, in South 
Carolina, and so on, to make a fromal 
assault on segregation as such. I think 
we all here would agree that the days 
of fighting for equalization have gone; 
that more can be achieved even if our 
objective is equalization by asking for 
elimination of segregation. But I 
would refine that strategy in one re- 
spect. If, in addition, you present 
the courts with an alternative and you 
present it as forcefully as you present 
the attack on segregation, the alterna- 
tive being that you want equality now. 
If you say to the courts, “These two 
schools are unequal; we are not ask- 
ing that they be equalized because it 
may take years for them to be equal- 
ized; we are asking that this par- 
ticular student, this Negro child, sent 
to an inferior school in the first and 
second grade be given equal facilities 
right here and now.” 

The Court can then be persuaded 
without passing upon the doctrine of 
segregation, to admit the Negro child 
into the white school. That was what 
was ordered by the Chancellor in Dela- 
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ware. The net result of the decision 
ig the same as if the Court outlawed 
segregation because what the Court is 
saying is that the Negro child must 
to the white school. That was the 
effect of the whole thing in the Mc- 
Laurin case. The court refused to pass 
upon the doctrine of Plessy against 
Ferguson. The net result, however, is 
in the guise of eliminating inequality 
in the school. If you are more in- 
terested in decisions—in results than 
in words—that alternative should be 
presented formally to the courts. 

I want to make one final observation. 
We have talked about the education 
cases as though they were the only 
way of attacking segregation in the 
courts. I submit to you that John 
Frank’s suggestion about pursuing al- 
ternative remedies has a great deal 
of weight. Thirty years ago the Su- 
preme Court refused segregation in 
housing in the famous case of Buchan- 
an against Warley. Thirty years ago 
before there was any great interest 
in civil rights and without any record 
of the harmful effects of segregation! 

Yet those cases have not been ade- 
quately followed up. A decision in 
Detroit involving housing would not 
present the court with the severe po- 
litical and psychological problem that 
the primary school cases do. A de- 
cision by the Supreme Court declaring 
that segregation in housing is uncon- 
stitutional would have great weight in 
the whole field of segregation in edu- 
cation. 

Thank you. (Applause) 

CuainMan Brown: The next leader 
of our panel discussion, well-known to 
practically all of us, Miss Marjorie 
McKenzie, Attorney-at-law, feature 
writer for the Pittsburgh Courier. Miss 
McKenzie: 


Miss McKenzie: I suppose a few 
of you know why I am here. I repre- 
sent what might be termed in this area 
of thought the loyal opposition. 


_ There is a distinct advantage in be- 
ing both a lawyer and columnist in 
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this area of discussion, because I can 
have the last word. 

Last summer, after the decision in 
the Clarendon case, one hot July day 
when I was feeling very much dis- 
couraged about it, I sat down and 
wrote a column that expressed what 
I thought about the decision and about 
the legal theory that was involved. I 
left town immediately so that when 
the story broke over my head I was 
safely away on an island. 

By the time the storm had cleared 
it was safe for me to come back to 
Washington. I have been misunder- 
stood in that column. It was said of - 
me that I was in favor of segregation 
or of gradual efforts to eliminate seg- 
regation. That is not true. What did 
I say in that column? Basically, four 
things: First, that I thought the Su- 
preme Court was not yet ready for an 
all-out decision with regard to seg- 
regation, an across-the-board decision. 
We remembered that the Supreme 
Court had a chance in June, 1950, in 
the Henderson case to say segregation 
was unconstitutional, and it had not 
taken advantage of that opportunity. 
That does not mean that I did not want 
the Court to say that it thought so, 
but I thought the Court was not ready 
to say it. 

The second thing I said was that 
I thought efforts to force the Court— 
briefs designed to force the Court were 
unwise and caused risk where none 
was necessary. 

As Professor Frank has pointed out, 
I underestimated the Court’s ingenuity, 
and in that respect, I may have been 
wrong. It seemed to me that the possi- 
bility of having a number of district 
courts’ decisions which revived the doc- 
trine of Plessy v. Ferguson and gave it 
a modern-day interpretation was a dan- 
gerous thing to have happen. 

In the third place, I thought that 
we had in the Sweatt and McLaurin 
decision a formula for success and so 
there was no reason to change horses 
in midstream. Nothing succeeds like 
success. What I could see was that 
there were hundreds of Negro students 
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and now a thousand Negro students in 
graduate schools in the South and that 
McLaurin and Sweatt had achieved 
what we had set out to do for them. 
I saw no reason why this legal theory 
could not have been attempted in the 
high schools and in grammar school- 
level cases. I thought we should have 
given it a whirl. 

In the fourth place, I said that our 
leadership—our civil rights leadership 
—maybe I had better be clear on it 
and say our lawyers had allowed too 
much distance to come between them 
and their plans, and the people to be 
affected by this planning. You know, 
we lawyers get very interested in legal 
theories. They are very beautiful things 
sometimes. We can look at a lot of 
decisions like the whole line in this 
field of education, beginning with the 
Murray case, and on through Gaines, 
McLaurin and Sweatt, and say that 
here at the end of this line there is a 
little hole to be filled in and we say 
let us fill in the hole; let us wash this 
up; let’s make this a perfect legal 
theory. 

We got into a rarefied atmosphere 
of thinking and we got more inter- 
ested in our mental gymnastics than 
in the social and political realities. So 
I said that we needed to consult with 
more groups and with more thinking 
on this subject. Take this Confer- 
ence, for instance; it is a wonderful 
thing. It is not too little and too 
late. It is just too late. When should 
we have had this conference? In June, 
1950 or no later than July. We should 
have sat right down to assess our gains 
in Sweatt and McLaurin and to have 
applied them to a plan of action, be- 
cause in this kind of group we have 
the kind of social thinking which will 
remove the fight from one point of 
view, from one organization, so that it 
becomes our joint fight with our joint 
view and techniques available for its 
solution. 

What has happened since last July? 
We have learned that the Clarendon 
case has gone back on very flimsy 
grounds. The Kansas case will not 


be decided until Clarendon comes up 
again, and we are pretty sure that will 
not happen until next November. The 
District of Columbia case is now pend- 
ing trial on whether or not we are 
going to have a three-judge court, so 
we are not going to have any kind of 
definitive action so far as most of us 
can see until after next November 
and that may be a good thing. 

That brings me to another of my 
points. Even if we should put pressure 
on the Court to solve the problem of 
segregation in this case, we must also re- 
member that this is a government of 
divided powers and that it is our duty 
to press on the Executive and on the 
Legislative branches as well while we 
push the Court. The Court is re- 
sponsible for Plessy v. Ferguson, and 
it should erase it. Perhaps this Court 
is not the one that will give us the 
definitive across-the-board decision, 
outlawing Plessy v. Ferguson. 

There is one further thing I think 
that we should do in terms of technique 
and that is to understand the nature of 
the judicial process, and to understand 
that in our government relief is per- 
sonal. It belongs to the individual 
and across-the-board decisions affect- 
ing great social problems may not be 
possible nor desirable. It would be 
easier and cheaper and simpler and 
lots less work but maybe it is not 
sensible to hope for that sort of thing. 
We have to work and we have to pay 
for freedom. (Applause) 


CuairMaN Brown: I am happy to 
greet the able young counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board who 
is Assistant General Counsel of the 
NLRB, Mozart G. Ratner. 


Mr. Ratner: When we try to evalu- 
ate the role of the courts in eliminat- 
ing segregation in the field of educa- 
tion, or eliminating segregation in any 
other field in the United States, we 
should bear in the forefront of our 
minds precisely what the legal limita- 
tion is that we are asking courts to 
apply. What is the rule of law that 
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we rely on? What is the rule of law 
that we expect the court to enunciate? 
What is the rule of law that we ex- 
pect the courts to enforce? Only if 
we keep these things in mind is it fair 
to try to estimate the effectiveness of 
the court or its role in eliminating 
segregation. 

The critical provision of the Four- 
teenth Amendment is that no state 
shall deny any person the equal pro- 
tection of the law. Long ago in the 
Civil Rights cases the court held that 
it meant exactly what it said: The 
constitutional limitation was directed 
only against the power of the states 
and not against the practice of private 
citizens and private individuals. It is 
safe to say, I think, that that is a 
limitation and boundary beyond which 
the courts will not, in the reasonably 
foreseeable future, go. It is true that 
the courts have prevented the enforce- 
ment by the state of limitations which 
have been initiated and instituted by 
private persons. They have prevented 
discriminatory restrictive covenants and 
they have prevented railroads from 
continuing to enforce, with the limita- 
tions that have been noted, segregation 
in dining cars. That sort of thing is 
within the power of the courts. But 
where it is discriminatory private ac- 
tion alone there the courts, under the 
rule that we rationally can expect them 
to apply, will keep hands off. 


And here at that level is where the 
other means of social pressure, of edu- 
cational techniques, the enactment of 
legislation, the resort to administration 
—these all have very important places. 
A rule abolishing segregation, a judi- 
cially enunciated rule and a judicially 
applied and enforced rule abolishing 
segregation by state agencies will not 
achieve integration in any meaningful 
sense. But within the framework of 
the limitations of the principles, within 
the framework of governmental action, 
we can expect the court to enunciate 
and to apply to the segregation il- 
lustration of discrimination the prin- 
ciple, that distinctions based on race 
alone are obviously irrelevant and in- 
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vidious, and for the Government of 
the state or the United States to util- 
ize them in any way to violate the 
rights of individuals is to violate the 
Federal Constitution. 

Segregation is nothing more nor less 
than the application of a distinction 
based on race. It takes no stretch 
of legal principles to demonstrate that 
it is a violation of the equal protec- 
tion clause. Because it takes no 
stretch of imagination and because it 
is merely an illustrative application, 
I suggest to you that the attack be 
made head on. I suggest to you that 
the Court is quite prepared to apply 
the words that the Court has repeated 
over and over again in every area of 
American life. I suggest that if it is not 
prepared to do so and to say so, it will 
find the distinction which will give 
rise to the good results Miss Mce- 
Kenzie spoke of without parties need- 
ing to point them out to the Court. 
What the people of the United States 
all, I think, have a right to complain 
of is that the Government is denying 
persons who are subject to the Consti- 
tution’s protection the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. It is doing so by 
relying upon race as a basis of distinc- 
tion. That is enough. That is ample. 
That is the heart of the case, and with 
it segregation falls. 

And so I say, why not concede the 
facts of equality even though the 
Court knows, and it will take judicial 
notice of the fact—that there can be 
no equality in a segregated system? 
Concede that, if the defendants wish 
to argue it that way. That is not your 
claim. Your claim is that the distine- 
tion based on race is unconstitutional, 
That is the issue you want the Su- 
preme Court to pass on. 


Nor do I think it remotely relevant 
from the point of view that there may 
be opposition from persons who do not 
like the decision of the courts as to 
what the courts may hold. I believe 
that there is sufficient traditional re- 
spect for law throughout this country 
so that the mandates of the Supreme 
Court of the United States will not 
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be flouted. 
the _ tactic 
Byrnes. 

I think we must bear in mind that 
in litigation as elsewhere you get no 
more than you ask for. It is always 
open to get less. (Applause) 


Evasion, not defiance, is 
suggested by Govenor 


CuaiRMAN Brown: The last person 
on our panel is well known to us, a 
brilliant lawyer, and a very strong 
member of the staff of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Mr. Spottswood W. 
Robinson, III of Richmond, Virginia. 


Mr. Rosinson: From time to time 
during this conference I have been 
somewhat impressed by what I con- 
sider to be an improper assumption 
and that is that we, the lawyers, had 
a full freedom of choice with re- 
spect to this business of pressing the 
segregation issue in the lower educa- 
tion cases at the present time and in 
the areas in which those cases have 
been tried. 

There is much, in my opinion, to be 
said of a plan which would have got- 
ten us into the segregation business 
at the collegiate level after we left 
the graduate and professional school 
levels and before we got down to the 
high and elementary schools. I sin- 
cerely feel that there is much credit 
to be given to a plan which would have 
involved our getting into these cases 
in the District of Columbia, for ex- 
ample, before we passed this issue in 
Clarendon County, South Carolina, and 
in Prince Edward County, Virginia. 
But my experience as a lawyer has 
been and it certainly was in this area, 
that things just do not work out that 
way. As a matter of fact, I think 
that I can sincerely assure you that 
the cases which we have had at the 
time those cases originated and in the 
areas in which those cases were pushed, 
were consequences over which we had 
little, if any, control. 

In Virginia, commencing about 1948 
we undertook the question of discrim- 
ination in public education at these 
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levels and for a period of more than 
two and a half years we even tried 
to substantially solve the problem 
without making a head-on, direct at- 
tack on segregation. 

We had four cases. In each of the 
four cases we succeeded in getting in- 
junctions against the school officials 
involved. In each of the four cases 
after the injunctions were entered we 
had to go back to court because the 
injunctions—equalization injunctions, 
mind you—were not abided by. In 
the first two we had to go back on con- 
tempt proceedings. In the last two 
the further proceedings in which have 
more recently occurred we ourselves 
felt from the practical experience that 
had been gained the hard way through 
litigation in the prior cases, that con- 
tempt was not the answer to the ques- 
tion; that in order to get the prob- 
lem solved we must go back and this 
time seek further relief which would 
involve a direct attack on segregation 
itself. 

Reference was made here this morn- 
ing to a rather substantial progress 
that has been made in Virginia, as a 
consequence of litigation there. But 
I certainly can tell you that while 
admittedly a small portion of that 
progress came as a consequence of the 
anti-discrimination cases, we did not 
begin to make any progress, even in 
the area of equalization until we made 
head-on assaults on segregation itself. 
The present improvement—by that I 
mean that which has resulted from 
1948 to the present time—is largely 
a consequence of the decision which 
we made almost two years ago that 
hereafter our litigation would attack 
the basic evil in the Southern public 
school system rather than try to cure 
the consequences of that evil through 
the medium of an equalization decree. 

As a lawyer, naturally I am con- 
cerned and perhaps at times I may 
get out in front of public thought, but 
I am more concerned that at times 
public thought might get away out in 
front of me. 


I am going to make reference to 
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two situations in Virginia which I think 
quite clearly indicate that our situa- 
tion there as lawyers was a consequence 
of a decision which was forced upon 
ys, not by people in New England 
or New York; not by people outside 
the State of Virginia, but indeed by 
Virginians themselves. The truth of 
the matter is, Negroes would never in 
Virginia have waited the length of 
time it would have taken for us to 
see tangible progress in the public 
schools so long as we had confined 
ourselves within the boundaries of the 
separate-but-equal doctrine. 

My mind goes back to one Septem- 
ber evening in 1950, a short time after 
we had made this decision. It so 
happened that in one of the Southern 
Virginia counties we had an anti-dis- 
crimination case in the making and 
indeed we had proceeded to the point 
where we had filed a petition before 
the school authorities demanding that 
racial discrimination cease immediately. 
After that petition was filed and after 
we had decided on our anti-segrega- 
tion program, I received a reply from 
the school authorities in answer to our 
petition which made it necessary for 
me to go to this county and fulfill my 
obligation of advising the people of 
the position of the school authorities 
in this regard. 

I was disturbed before I got there 
because it so happens that the Negro 
population in this country exceeded by 
more than two to one the white popula- 
tion there. I did not know what the 
reaction might be when these people 
were advised that so far as the NAACP 
was concerned, we would recommend 
that we hit segregation head on and 
no longer fool around with the separ- 
ate-but-equal business. 

Consequently, when the meeting got 
under way, I took great pains and I 
will readily confess perhaps belabored 
the question in pointing out to the 
people just why we felt this was true. 
At the end the suggestion was made 
by me that if we were not ready to 
make that decision perhaps we had 
better go home, think the thing over, 
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come back and decide. One gentleman 
in the audience stood up and said this: 
“I have one question to ask. As I un- 
derstand the position of the NAACP, 
it is impossible for our children to get 
equality so long as we have segregation. 
Is that correct?” 

And I said, ‘Yes, sir.” 

He said to me, “Well, we have in 
this county known that for a long time 
and we have simply been waiting for 
you and the NAACP to find out the 
same thing.” (Laughter.) 

Just one final thing and I am 
through. Our Prince Edward County 
case is another splendid illustration of 
a situation forced upon us. I do not 
mean that we tried to get out of the 
way of these things, but what I am 
trying to get over is that we did not 
make this decision for the people. In 
Prince Edward County in April of 
last year all 456 kids in the Negro 
high school in the county walked out 
on strike and they stayed out for two 
weeks. As a matter of fact, they stayed 
out until we advised them to go back. 
If that advice had not been given, so 
far as I know, they still would have 
been out because it was the most per- 
fect organization of a movement of that 
type that I have ever had the pleas- 
ure of being associated with. 

At the time we got the Prince Ed- 
ward County thing, the kids that en- 
gineered this thing were out on strike 
and the strike was in its third day. 
When I got there I had some qualms 
about this thing because, as someone 
here mentioned, Prince Edward County 
was not by any means the livest county 
in Virginia. 

So I asked the question, “Do you 
appreciate the fact that if you stay out 
until the end of school you will not be 
promoted and seniors will not be grad- 
uated?” 

And they said, “Yes, we appreciate 
that.” 

And I said, “Do your parents ap- 
preciate the fact that in the event you 
are not put back in school, they may 
be hauled into court and prosecuted for 
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violating the Compulsory Attendance 
Law?” 

I remember one fellow saying “Yes 
we thought of that, too, but we know 
that the jail is not large enough to 
hold all of them.” 

I wish time would permit me to go 
into some of the other things which in- 
deed would help me on this other ques- 
tion as to just what our legal tactics 
should consist of in pressing this issue. 
When, as a lawyer, and as I conceive 
the functions of all of our lawyers to 
be, it comes simply to this: With those 
people who themselves are making the 
law indirectly, with those people who 
have the determination to go forward, 
who want these things and who will 
not wait unless they are given these 
things, I plan to go hand in hand with 
them in making this rendezvous with 
destiny. (Applause) 


Cuainman Brown: Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, this part of the meeting 
will be turned over to you. May I say, 
as Dr. Alexander said this morning, 
please ask a question. Who has the 


first question? 


Mr. Hersert Rew: I am in the 
Howard University School of Law. I 
would like to direct this question to 
Mr. Frank. Would you make a distinc- 
tion between the cases coming up under 
the Fourteenth Amendment and the two 
cases here in the District of Columbia 
coming under the Fifth Amendment as 
to whether or not you would bring a 
case without the question of separate- 
but-equal, bearing in mind that we have 
brought such a case here in the District 
of Columbia solely on the grounds of 
the legality of separation per se? 

Mr. Frank: I am particularly glad 
that that question was asked because it 
permits me to clear up something which 
I gather has need of clarification. 

Let me get my views specifically clear 
in response to what you are saying. 
My position is that the proper tactic 
in litigation is to ask for the abolition 
of the whole doctrine of separate-but 
eaual; that that should be the primary 


thrust of all the cases. That is what 
we are trying to get. The law school 
brief, to which reference has been made, 
in that that is the main thing. That is 
the goal. From the Yale standpoint, 
that is what we call winning the Har- 
vard game. It is a big thing. The only 
point I have meant to suggest was that 
we should not waive any other grounds, 
We should not give away any other 
grounds for winning lawsuits. My po- 
sition is that we have got enough of 
a job to win lawsuits and that hence 
we should try to win them every way 
we can. 

I have not thought through the pre- 
cise point you made but my central 
point is that the error is made if we 
sign a stipulation saying that we con- 
cede that the schools are equal, I 
would rather try the case solely on the 
ground of attacking segregation as 
such. But if the courts of appeal want 
to say, “Well, we will let you win on 
some other ground”, I do not want to 
shut the door to that possibility. 

That is what I meant by that. Is 
that responsive? 


Mr. Rei: Thank you. 


CuarrMan Brown: Next question, 
please? 

Mr. Joun Wituiams: I am John 
Williams of Howard University. I 
would like to know Mr. Marshall’s 
opinion concerning the statement by 
Miss McKenzie, that efforts to force 
the court to rule on across-the-board 
segregation was unwise. 

Cuarrman Brown: Did everybody 
hear the question? The question asked 
that Mr. Marshall refer to the state- 
ment made by Miss McKenzie that the 
attack on segregation across-the-board 
is unwise. I did not understand that 
that was exactly her statement. Is 
that your statement? I think the young 
man misquoted Miss McKenzie, or | 
misquoted you. 

However, I do feel—well, Mr. Mar- 
shall knows what he means. Mr. Mar- 
shall, will you answer the question. 


Mr. Marsnatu: I agree with you that 
it is not what she said. But let us get 
just what is meant by “across-the-board 
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segregation.” If anybody thinks you 
are going to get the Supreme Court, 
in any decision in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, to say that all segregation under 
any circumstances on any ground is un- 
constitutional, you are crazy. The most 
that anyone asks the Supreme Court to 
mle is in so far as segregation is 
applied to this phase of what we are 
talking about, that is unconstitutional. 
That is what we said on the univer- 
sity and graduate level; that is what 
we said on the professional school 
level; the elementary and high school 
cases we say that the segregation law 
applied to elementary and high schools 
is unconstitutional. If the Supreme 
Court says everything we ask them to 
say, it will only be that the segrega- 
tion statutes as applied to elementary 
and high schools are unconstitutional. 
It will not touch transportation; it 
will not touch assembly; it will not 
touch barber shops; it will not touch 
bulldogs; it will not touch anything 
but elementary and high schools. 

Don’t think about this magic solu- 
tion of one case. Marjorie did not mean 
it; I did not mean it; none of us 
meant that. I hope that no one will get 
that impression. We are talking about 
getting a specific ruling on a specific 
issue and anyone knows that is all 
you get decided when you are touching 
on a very touchy problem. 

CuairMan Brown: President Jen- 
kins of Morgan College. 

Mr. Jenkins: I am trying to get 
some help. I do not know whether this 
is a double-barreled question or not. 

Cuairman Brown: You have it writ- 
ten down there. 

Mr. Jenxins: No, I do not. I think 
the sense has been that we cannot ex- 
pect immediate integration in, let us 
say, Mississippi. 

CuairmMan Brown: To whom is the 
question addressed ? 

Mr. Jenkins: I am sorry. I would 
like anyone to answer it. 


Cuairman Brown: This question is 
addressed to anybody. 


Mr. Jenxins: Thurgood Marshall 
first. 


I say that I think the general opinion 
has been that we can’t have racial in- 
tegration in Mississippi in the foresee- 
able future regardless of the Supreme 
Court decision. 

Now let us assume that we get a 
specific kind of Supreme Court deci- 
sion which outlaws segregation in ele- 
mentary education. Do our legal lights 
then expect that Mississippi, for ex- 
ample, will tomorrow integrate and if 
not—I assume the answer to that will 
be “‘no”’—what will be the next step? 
Will it then be good strategy on our 
part to compromise, to be selective in 
the localities in which we attempt to 
implement the decision of the Court? . 
Is that a clear question? 

CuarrmMan Brown: It is directed to 
Mr. Marshall. We will let him see if 
he can answer it. 

Mr. Marsua tt: I will give an equal- 
ly clear answer. 

No. 1: I do not know how ccrrect 
you are about Mississippi. I say that, 
for you and I both know about what 
happened. I will ask you, don’t you 
agree that you would not have believed 
that Arkansas would admit Negroes, 
to be the first state to admit Negroes? 
None of us thought that was possible. 
Arkansas did, and Arkansas is just 
barely, by the skin of its teeth, above 
Mississippi. 

Now suppose in Clarendon County, 
or any other place, there is a decision 
saying that the segregation laws of the 
State of South Carolina are unconstitu- 
tional as applied to elementary and 
high school education in South Caro- 
lina. The answer is that that decision 
would not only not be binding on 
Mississippi, it would not bind any coun- 
ty in South Carolina but Clarendon 
County. It would nevertheless be what 
is known as a precedent. I believe 
quite firmly that we will have to go 
from county to county and from state 
to state even after we get it, whichever 
kind of decision we get. Bear in mind 
in Georgia you have two hundred and 
some counties, 

So I still say there is no short-cut 
to it. But I think as lawyers at least, 
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the legal staff of NAACP and several 
of the law schools of the country, we 
are working on trying to find a short 
cut. Yet most of us believe there will 
be no finding of such a short cut be- 
cause we will not have the necessary 
cooperation from the court for the short 
cut. So I think that about answers it. 

Now as to carefully planning where 
you are going to bring lawsuits, we 
can only bring lawsuits where we find 
people that want to sue. If we had 
been asked to file suit against a col- 
lege, we most likely would have started 
on the college level right after Sweatt 
and McLaurin. We have not been ask- 
ed. We have not filed any suits in 
Mississippi, because we have not been 
asked yet except as to teachers’ salaries. 

We are going to move in Georgia. 
When you go through all of this care- 
ful over-all strategy of planning, bear 
in mind that when you find a group 
of people in a community that are 
ready to fight for the rights and privi- 
leges of its people, and they say, “We 
have a Plaintiff; we have as much 
money as we can raise, if you can get 
some more we can go to court,” we 
cannot turn our backs on them. 

Mr. Frank Summers: I am Frank 
Summers of East St. Louis. I would 
like to ask Mr Marshall this question. 
In our State of Illinois he has had 
some recent experiences especially in 
Cairo. We find that at the college level 
—that was at the beginning of inte- 
gration—after the door was opened we 
did not find the students to go, to come 
into the door. Now that they have 
opened the door at the grade school and 
high school level I want to ask you, 
Mr. Marshall, what means, if any, you 
think should be taken in order to get 
the Negroes to come to the integrated 
schools ? 

Coming back to the college level, I 
would like to ask you this also: Is 
it not a fact that those parents who 
were able to send their children to 
these integrated schools, is not it a 
fact that they seem to be unwilling, and 
those who are willing seem to be un- 
able? 
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Mr. MarsHatt: That gets back to 
the problem that I think there has 
been a lot of stress laid on today 
about its being necessary to have com- 
munity support for these cases. 

As to the university level, I know of 
states where not one Negro will apply 
for the State University. And yet in 
Oklahoma last year they had four 
hundred-and-some Negro students, 

I think the answer is to the commun- 
ity itself. I believe that organizations 
like the NAACP and the teachers’ as- 
sociations should build up enough sup- 
port in the communities so that the 
Negroes would be encouraged to grow. 

How do we know that they will go 
in the elementary and high school 
level? “Spot” Robinson can guarantee 
they will go in the Prince Edward case 
because they went out on strike in the 
first place. I can guarantee you in 
Clarendon County everyone will go. 
That depends on the community. As 
these cases are pending in court and 
despite the stress that has resulted by 
the prolonged period of time that these 
cases have been pending, to my mind, 
as long as those cases are pending 
there is an educational policy going on 
in the community as a result of the 
commenting upon the pendency of the 
cases. 

The Sweatt case was in court for 
four years. As a result of that time 
period there was no resentment from 
anybody in Texas about it, except a 
few diehards. So the mere pendency 
of the cases themselves educates the 
people. I would still believe that not 
only the organization I represent, but 
the other organizations, the people rep- 
resented in this room, and even other 
organizations not represented here— 
and also I did not mean to leave out 
the churches—have a responsibility to 
sell the Negro community on the prob- 
lem that it is necessary to go to court 
when necessary, or to picket or do 
anything else you want to about seg- 
regation. And once you establish it, if 
you have a good enough campaign on 
that, if you once establish it, then you 
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will not have to worry about the Ne- 
groes going. They will go. 

CuairMAN Brown: I think that we 
can probably have one more question. 
I think Mr. Hayes had his hand up. 

Mr. Georce Hayes: I am George 
Hayes Washington, D. C., Member of 
the Bar. 

I want to address my question to 
Miss McKenzie. I have some of the 
same concern that this undergraduate 
has. I believe Miss McKenzie suggested 
that in her opinion this is not a proper 
time because this might not be the 
proper court. I am just asking as a 
lawyer, how we do determine which is 
the proper court to go in and raise the 
issue? 

Miss McKenzie: I think in this 
whole question we are engaged in some 
emotional and semantic difficulties. The 
banner cry is: ““Let’s end segregation 
and we can all rise to that frontal 
attack because it appeals to some deep 
desire within us to win the fight that 
way on that clear ground.” 

The semantic difficulties we have are 
related to the questions of substantial 
equality and all the legal phraseology 
that has grown up about this question. 
It seems to me that we should consider 
what we have got in McLaurin and 
Sweatt. What do they say? They say 
that the plaintiff is entitled to have 
full constitutional equality and if we 
add all these together, he is entitled to 
it now. Now does it matter whether 
we call that one thing or some other 
thing, as long as we get Mr. McLaurin 
attending the graduate school at the 
University of Arkansas? 

It does not matter whether you say 
segregation has been declared illegal 
per se. I think that this Court is will- 
ing to follow the formula that it has 
itself worked out. If we get a Negro 
child attending the Clarendon County 
Grammar School in South Carolina, we 
do not care what it is called. I think 
this Court is prepared to issue that 
kind of an order when it is brought 
up that way. 

Mr. Rosert Carter (New York): 
I have a question I would like to ask 
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Miss McKenzie. I get the impression, 
Miss McKenzie, from your statement 
and also from the statement made ear- 
lier that there may be some confusion 
about what is being done in these cases. 
When you said that we should use in 
these cases the same strategy that was 
used in the Sweatt and McLaurin cases 
it is my impression that we are using 
the same strategy. I think there may be 
a question in your mind, Mr. Maslow, 
that in these cases no emphasis is placed 
upon the comparison of the physical 
facilities rather than the whole case 
being brought on segregation alone. 

Now in all four cases as in the 
Sweatt case particularly, if this is 
reduced to show facilities, physical 
facilities, are not equal and therefore 
under the separate-but-equal doctrine 
segregation is invalid, and also showing 
segregation itself by psychological 
testimony and the testimony of social 
sciences is per se unconstitutional. 

I would like to know whether it is 
this impression you had that makes you 
feel we were not following the strategy 
of Sweatt and McLaurin, or whether 
there was something else involved in 
the comment? 

Miss McKenzie: That combines sev- 
eral questions. First of all, I think that 
new strategy can grow out of Sweatt 
and McLaurin; that you do not follow 
the strategy used when the case was 
set up, but you follow the opinion of 
the Court. 

I felt in some of the cases you were 
not using the equality data. Further- 
more, in your South Carolina case I 
have just read the motion for a judge- 
ment which Mr. Marshall was kind 
enough to send to me and I noticed 
that when you went in with your prayer 
for relief there after the case had 
gone back and after the report had been 
considered by the lower court, you 
did not ask for admission of your 
plaintiff now. You asked again for a 
consideration of the legality of the 
segregation laws of South Carolina and 
that is what I wonder about the strate- 
gy. Why not ask in the South Carolina 
case that you get admission now of that 
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plaintiff? Is it too late to amend? 

Mr. MarsHaty: I am afraid that 
now we are getting into legal problems 
that the laymen will not understand. 

Cuatnman Brown: Do you want to 
answer that, Mr. Marshall, or do you 
think it is too technical at this time? 

Mr. Marsuatv: It is very technical. 

Cuarnman Brown: We will concede 
that is too technical at this time. 

Mr. James M. Nasrit, Jr. (Profes- 
sor of Law and Secretary, Howard 
University): I would like to ask this 
question of Mr. Marshall and Mr. 
Frank; either one can answer the ques- 
tion. 

I am confused as to what the legal 
theory is that has been discussed all 
day and that underlies these cases. Do 
we take the position that the state has 
the power to condition enjoyment of 
its benefits by its citizens on the basis 
of race or color? Do we or do we not? 

Mr. Frank: No. 

Mr. Nasri: If you say “no”, then 
there is no question as to whether you 
hit it head on or not, They do not have 
the power. Therefore anything that they 
do toward that is unconstitutional, I 
am at a loss as to why all this talk 
about the collateral undertakings and 
these excursions off on the side issues 
giving the Court holes to duck into. 

Mr. Franx: The question that is 
asked, I think, perhaps puts together 
two different things. As originally 
asked it is: Do we admit, Mr. Marshall 
and I—in this Mr. Marshall and I 
see identically certainly—that the state 
has any right at all to condition any 
of its benefits upon race? 

The answer is no, we do not admit 
that. That would be the end of the mat- 
ter, if Mr. Marshall and I could decide 
these cases. Unfortunately, neither of 
us has yet been appointed to the Su- 
preme Court. I hope, Mr. Marshall, 
we may some day serve there. In that 
case it will be easy. But in the mean- 
time we have got to get a practical 
day-to-day job done. Now what do we 
do in that practical day-to-day job? 
The answer is that we ask on every 
occasion that every legal body—courts, 
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as someone has very well said, the 
Executive Department, the Legislative 
—all the time deny the possibility of 
distinctions based on race, no matter 
what. 

We also have to get as much as we 
can for our clients in particular cases, 
And we have to move as far and ag 
fast as we can toward the eventual goal, 
And the sole point which I think hag 
created only a verbal confusion here, 
and not a substantial difference, ig 
can we afford to shut the doors to any 
other possibilities of victory? My pre- 
cise point is that of course we should 
ask for what we want; we should ask 
for what we think, as Mr. Ratner has 
well said, and if we do not ask for 
it we will never get it. 

Also I do not think that we should 
ever ask for victory on some shallow 
ground—some lesser ground. The one 
thing I urge is that we not preclude the 
possibility of victory on a lesser ground 
if they won’t give it to us on a broader 
ground. We must be careful not to 
shut these doors. 

The reason for that is that if, in 
our reaching for the stars, the Supreme 
Court never does categorically say no, 
we reaffirm Plessy v. Ferguson, we 
stand on that, we will then have suffered 
a loss in the battle for the conscience of 
America which will set this battle 
back 50 years. 

Now as a matter simply of routine 
self-protection I do not think that we 
should try to jockey the Supreme Court 
into the position where they could do 
that to us. We have got to avoid the 
possibility of getting caught by a sneak 
punch. 

Dr. Mina: I have been sitting here 
all afternoon, trying to find out what 
all the shooting was about. I think John 
Frank has finally let the cat out of the 
bag. As I understand it, it is really 
this: He is really afraid that if the 
Supreme Court is forced to construe 
the Fourteenth Amendment in the fash- 
ion he believes or as he says he believed 
that Amendment should be construed, 


that if the Supreme Court doesn’t con- 
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strue it that way, there will be a 
eat blow to somebody. 

I want to ask two questions of Mr. 
Frank and Mr. Maslow and Miss Mc- 
Kenzie. 

CHAIRMAN Brown: That is six ques- 
tions. 

Dr. Mina: Two questions and I want 
each of them to comment on them. 

My first question is: Who do they 
think counsel for the plaintiff in the 
school cases represent, the people who 
are trying to get equal education op- 
portunities, or the people who would 
be hurt by this vague blow that John 
talks about? That is question No. 1. 

Question No. 2 is I want to know 
if they ever heard of Robey v. Town- 
send and Smith v. Allwright. 

Mr, Mastow: In the last five years 
the NAACP has been waging a series 
of skirmishes on many fronts. The 
issue in that battle has not been de- 
cided by any means. On the whole, vic- 
tories have been achieved. The whole 
issue is open. I think that what John 
Frank fears and what I fear as well 
is that if a decision comes down from 
the Supreme Court you may not get 
the great victory that Thurgood spoke 
of, which would automatically knock 
out every form of segregation in every 
state, but it is possible to get a de- 
feat which would have the effect of 
foreclosing minor gains throughout the 
country. 


Now perhaps the Supreme Court 
will not issue that kind of a dictum up- 
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holding segregation in every form. But 
I say we should provide some outs al- 
ways in every instance, and not take 
a case for example where you stipulate 
that the facilities are equal and then 
try to compel the court to decide the 
issue of segregation alone. 

I want to comment on Smith v. All- 
wright. You remember that series of 
battles lasted almost 20 years. There 
were fights carried on after a series of 
defeats. I suppose you cite those cases 
to show that even after a clear-cut case 
of defeat, it is possible to keep on 
battling and get a reversal, Is that 
what you had in mind? 

Mr. Nasrit; Five years. 

Mr. Mastow: It may be if you cite 
Robey v, Townsend for that point that 
the Court would, at some later time, 
reverse the fatal decision on segrega- 
tion but during that time you are setting 
up a barrier and a dam to all the great 
progress that is being made in civil 
rights in the whole country. That is 
why I say that the strategy is one of 
caution. It does not mean that you 
should give up a frontal attack on 
segregation, 

CuairMANn Brown: I am afraid if we 
continue longer we might impinge 
upon the other program. As you recall, 
Dr. Thompson asked us to come 
promptly to the reception and then the 
dinner. I regret very much that we 
have to curtail this program at this. 
time but it is the only thing that we 
can do, 

(At 5:30 p.m. the session adjourned.) 
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Some Tactics Which Should Supplement Resort to the 
Courts in Achieving Racial Integration 


in Education 


The Thursday Evening Dinner Meet- 
ing for Delegates and Invited Guests 


convened at 8 p.m. in Baldwin Hall 
of Howard University, Washington, D. 
C., with Dr. W. Johnson, 
President, Howard University, presid- 
ing. 


Mordecai 


President Johnson introduced sue. 
cessively Mr. Walter White, Executive 
Secretary, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, and 
Mr. Lester B. Granger, Executive Di- 
rector, Urban League, who addressed 


the session as follows: 


SOME TACTICS WHICH SHOULD SUPPLEMENT RESORT TO THE 
COURTS IN ACHIEVING RACIAL INTEGRATION 
IN EDUCATION 


Water WuiItTE 


Executive Secretary, National 


Association for the Advancement 


of Colored People 


There is no alternative to court ac- 
‘tion in the elimination of segregation 
in the schools and colleges of the na- 
tion. We have won some smashing 
victories and we shall ultimately de- 
stroy Jim-Crow entirely. There will 
be some setbacks. There have been 
some setbacks, but the promise of vic- 
tory is so clear that even South Caro- 
lina and Georgia will have integrated 
schools within our lifetime. 

In addition to court action, there 
are some important actions that must 
be taken to supplement and strengthen 
the gains that we have made and will 
-continue to make through the courts. 
I shall discuss some steps that the 
NAACP considers important. 

The City of Aiken, South Carolina, 
gives an example of how segregation 
in education is doomed unless some 
rich uncle bails out the South. Even 


a rich uncle can do nothing more than 


postpone what is inevitable. Mayor 
H. O. Weeks of Aiken recently told 
the United States Senate’s Banking 
and Currency Committee that his school 
district received 70 per cent of its 
operating costs from the State, 20 per 
cent from the County, and 10 per cent 
from the school district’s tax payers. 
Mr. Weeks said that the district would 
need $60,000 for school buses but did 
not have the money to make the pur- 
chase. Speaking of the colored high 
school, he said that the children were 


going to classes in six different build- 
ings and only one of these buildings 
Ac- 


was constructed for classroom use. 
cording to his statement, it would cost 
$300,000 to meet the needs of this 
school alone but the tax payers could 
provide only $150,000 of the required 
amount. 

Among the forty-eight states, South 
Carolina is second from the top in de- 
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gree of educational responsibility with 
27.9 per cent of its population of school 
age. In ability to meet its educational 
obligations, it ranks forty-fifth. The 
South Carolina Department of Educa- 
tion made a special report on eight of 
its forty-six counties in 1951 which 
showed that in these eight counties at 
least 20 million dollars would be need- 
ed to meet the normal requirements of 
children for buildings, teachers’ salaries, 
and other essentials. These same coun- 
ties have been faced with an influx of 
new children whose parents will work 
on the construction or operation of the 
H-Bomb plant. Thus, the need will 
be greater than 20 million. 

A moment ago, I said that only a 
rich uncle can rescue the tottering in- 
stitution of racial segregation in the 
schools of the South. Southern mem- 
bers of the Congress would like to use 
the Treasury of the United States for 
this purpose by passing a Federal-Aid- 
to-Education Bill without safeguards 
against segregation. Therefore, one of 
the most important jobs before us is to 
educate the public on the wastefulness 
of the segregated school system. 

We have been greatly disturbed in 
recent years by the shortsighted efforts 
of some colored educators who argue 
that we should underwrite segregation 
by getting a Federal-Aid-to-Education 
Bill passed and forget about safeguards 
against segregation. Some of these per- 
sons tried a mild kind of lobbying at 
the NAACP’s National Convention in 
Atlanta, Georgia, last year, but the 
delegates to that Convention were in 
no mood to accept such a proposal, 
They voted their opposition to any Fed- 
eral-Aid program that did not oppose 
Segregation. 


On this question, there must be an 
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We wust get solid 


unbroken front. 
opposition to any program that has: 
the effect of underwriting segregation 
in the South. A court victory will be 
hastened if the educators of the country 
refuse to assist the various schemes for 
supporting segregation, such as the: 
South Carolina sales’ tax and the Fed- 
eral handouts for separate schools. 

In the field of higher education, the 
colored people of the United States 
must be willing to give up the little 
kingdoms that have been carved out in 
Southern states for so-called land-grant 
colleges. 
to match the quality of white institu- 
tions that come under the same head- 
ing. It is wasteful and a brake on 
progress to agitate for additional funds 
to run these schools unless their pro- 
grams are radically revised. There 
is a place for the college that is cur- 
rently charged with performing the 
land-grant function but this place must 
not be on a segregated basis. The col- 
ored land-grant colleges, as the figures 
I am about to quote will reveal, have 
never received their just share of Fed- 
eral and state support. 

In the seventeen separate school 
states, colored land-grant colleges re- 
ceive a little over a half million dol- 


These schools do not begin 


lars a year from the Federal Govern- 
ment, White land-grant schools in these 
same states get well over 22 million 
dollars, The white colleges receive about 
52 million dollars from state tax funds 
and the colored institutions receive a 
little over 7 million dollars from the 
states. 

The NAACP’s Washington Bureau, 
on the basis of consultation with var- 
ious Federal officials who administer 
education funds, estimates that if the 
land-grant colleges got an equal share 
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of Federal and state funds they would 
receive each year 14 million dollars 
more than they are now getting. This 
does not include monies spent by the 
Federal Government for education of 
veterans under Public Laws 16 and 
346. 

The result of this kind of brigand- 
age with Federal money is startling. 
For example, under the Hatch-Adams, 
Purnell, and Title I Bankhead Jones 
Funds, white land-grant colleges of the 
whole country receive nearly 5 million 
dollars a year for research experiment 
stations. The colored institutions get 


practically nothing from these funds 
for this purpose. Under this program, 
the colleges that receive funds carry 
on research in animal husbandry, poul- 


try raising, plant development, and 
many things that made modern farm- 
ing a success. Thus, even in farming, 
which Dixiecrats would have us be- 
lieve is an area where even they do 
not practice discrimination, there is a 
cruel inequality based on race. 

Each time the NAACP wins a court 
case against a Southern state, new 
buildings spring up on the campuses 
of the colored land-grant colleges. We 
must make the public conscious of the 
fact that this is a waste of tax payers 
money. It would be unjust to North- 
ern states to require additional Federal 
expenditures to “equalize” the funds 
for colored land-grant colleges because 
it is the Northern states that already 
bear the greatest burden of taxation. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, the Federal Revenue was approxi- 
mately fifty billion, four hundred and 
forty-five million dollars. Eight North- 
ern States, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio paid more 


than fifty per cent of this money. Ten 
Southern States, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas paid only nine per 
cent of the Federal Revenue. All ten 
combined paid just about one-half as 
much as the State of New York alone, 
New York’s contribution to the Federal 
Treasury was nine billion, two hundred 
and forty-three million. These figures 
mean that every time we spend a Fed- 
eral tax dollar to support segregation 
in the South, we are placing a greater 
burden upon the people of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and other Northern 
States. 

There is a vast and relatively un- 
tapped area of public education that 
we must use to supplement the fight 
we are making for unsegregated edu- 
cation. I have yet to meet or hear a 
Southern congressman or senator who 
does not brag about the meager ef- 
forts that are being made in his state 
to equalize teachers’ salaries or that 
money is being spent to improve the 
miserable status of colored schools. We 
must constantly use the newspapers, 
radio, television and public platform 
to remind the public that the changes 
that Southern legislators brag about took 
place because of prodding through the 
courts and not because of any magnani- 
mous views of the rebel element in the 
South. 

Under requirements of the Federal 
Communications Commission radio and 
television stations must provide some 
time for public service for free pub- 
lic service programs. Certainly, the 
issue of education is one that merits 
such time. Proponents of our fight 
against segregated education should 
seek to get from their local stations 
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an opportunity to present their point 
of view. This involves, of course, prep- 
aration of the kind of program that 
will have public appeal. 
may be necessary in some instances to 
buy time, we should not neglect to 


Even if it 


use these media. 

It is necessary to do this because 
each time we talk about the elimination 
of segregation somebody says if you 
do it the sky will fall, blood will run 
in the streets, and you will have to back 
it up with Federal bayonets. These 
cliches were uttered each time we filed 
action for the right to vote, for open- 
ing graduate schools, and for almost 
any other kind of simple justice. In- 
stead of blood running in the streets, 
there has been a lot of mouth running 
on the part of our opponents who are 
trying to prove that they did these 
things voluntarily. We must keep be- 
fore the public a realization that the 
changes we seek can be accomplished 
within the frame-work of our legal 
system—and they can be accomplished 
without violence. 

In those states where we have poli- 
tical influence, we must urge our Con- 
gressmen and Senators and state legis- 
lators to vote against any Federal or 
state appropriations for education that 
do not contain safeguards against seg- 
regation. An example of what I mean 
by work in the Northern states comes 
from Illinois where the legislature at- 
tached a rider to the public school ap- 
propriation bill declaring that funds 
May not go to any school district “in 
which the student is excluded from or 
segregated at any public school because 
of race, color or nationality.” Segrega- 
ton has been common in the downstate 
districts of that state. 

On December 21, 1949, the Board of 
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Education of East St. Louis announced 
that it would abandon the 85-year-old 
segregation policy with the beginning 
of the next school semester in January,. 
1950. This has happened and is work- 
ing out successfully. 
Southern Illinois are also moving for- 
ward on the question of segregation 


in the schools. However, it is clear 
that in breaking down local patterns of 


Other towns in 


segregation we must remain on the 
alert to see that small groups of anti- 
Negro elements do not receive the co- 
operation of the police department or 
other local law-enforcement officers pro- 
moting disorders. Such elements give 
the false impression that integration 
is impossible. As a footnote to this 
I can report that despite some cross: 
burnings; a bombing and random shot- 
gun blasts, the integration of colored 
children in the schools of Cairo, Illi- 
nois is proceeding and will soon be 
fully accomplished. 

Other illustrations of successful state 
action, by legislative rather than court 
devices, are found in New Jersey and 
Indiana. Again as a footnote, I men- 
tion that according to Dr. U. S. Wig- 
gins one of our national board mem- 
bers, there are more colored teachers in 
the integrated schools of Camden, N. J. 
than there were before the schools were 
integrated. 

The NAACP has already sent to 
the 
suggestion that their tax money is be- 
ing wasted by Southern states which 


Governors of Northern states a 


insist on creating and maintaining 
separate facilities of one kind or an- 
other based on race. We must make it 
politically hazaradous for a Northern 
congressman or senator to continue sup- 
port for such unfair and uneconomical 
practices. 
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This week, we are having a meeting 
in Atlanta, Georgia, as a part of our 
campaign to register a million new 
colored voters in the South. Ultimate- 
ly, this campaign will have a signi- 
ficant effect on segregation in educa- 
tion in the South. The state legisla- 
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tures, the county commissioners, and the 
city councils still control the purse 
strings in education. Whenever oy 
vote is significant enough to affect 
these bodies in the South, we shall 
see a remarkable change in attitudes 


of office holders. (Applause) 


SOME TACTICS WHICH SHOULD SUPPLEMENT RESORT TO THE 
COURTS IN ACHIEVING RACIAL INTEGRATION 
IN EDUCATION 


Lester B. GranGcer 
Executive Director, The National Urban League 


Acceptance of the invitation to par- 
ticipate in this Conference on The 
Courts and Racial Integration in Edu- 
cation involved a calculated risk—that 
attending a social worker who offers 
his opinion on community structure, 
community organization and social ac- 
tion for the cross-examination of ex- 
perts in constitutional law, political 
science and education. My acceptance 
is a measure not of any unusual valor 
on my part, but rather of the import- 
ance which I attach to this Conference 
called by Howard University to com- 
memorate the 20th anniversary of its 
JouRNAL oF Necro Epucartion. For in 
calling this Conference, the University 
has reacted with imagination and intel- 
ligence to a challenge too often dis- 
regarded by those who work for im- 
provement in American race relations. 

The Negro’s battle for equal oppor- 
tunity and unimpaired citizenship in 
America is waged over a far-flung bat- 
tle line—so far-flung that forces are 
often deployed so thinly as to make 
concerted attack or unbudging defense 
against a numerous, well-munitioned 


enemy out of the question. Consequent- 
ly, guerrilla warfare is often resorted 
to, waged over difficult terrain. This 
kind of warfare, even when it is suc- 
cessful against the enemy, holds its dan- 
gers for those who wage it. It encourag- 
es isolationism of unit leadership. 
There is lack of disciplined contact 
with other fighters for the same cause, 
and this encourages excessive suspicion 
between natural allies and an every- 
man-a-king psychology among unit 
leaders and their rank-and-file. Then, 
when time and opportunity combine to 
demand a united action, the motivation 
of unity itself is absent; the enemy 
continues to occupy or hold positions 
that should never have been his. Guer- 
rilla warfare may appeal to the melo- 
dramatic in us, but it is not recom- 
mended as a way to win a war. 
This was the general point that Mar- 
jorie McKenzie Lawson was trying to 
get across last year in one of her al- 
ways-excellent columns in the Pitts- 
burgh Courier. The validity of her 


point was in no way affected by the 
fact that many who read the column 
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misunderstood it and some subjected 
the writer to scorching criticism. Miss 
McKenzie pointed out that expertness 
of legal counsel is only one of a num- 
ber of factors affecting the success or 
failure of efforts to abolish racial seg- 
regation from American education. She 
referred to a number of community fac- 
tors to be considered and a variety of 
professional disciplines to be consulted 
before the best legal strategy can be 
finally determined and the signal given 
for attacking all along the front. She 
might also have pointed out what we 
have learned at bitter cost from the 
monumental failures of American pol- 
icy in Korea—that a defeat suffered 
by fighting forces directly committed 
in battle may be felt with crushing 
shock in areas far removed from the 
battle front. 

Miss McKenzie called for a pooling 
of the experience and exchange of 
opinions of legalists, educators, ad- 
ninistrators and psychologists, so that 
legal action might be taken with the 
maximum of supporting resources, pro- 
fessional and public. This Conference 
is such a pooling. In accepting the in- 
vitation to take part, I was responding 
to the responsibility placed upon my 
profession of social work in general and 
my organization in particular. At the 
same time, I was acknowledging the 
good judgement of the University in 
including the social work profession. 

I have been asked to discuss “some 
tactics which should supplement resort 
to the courts in the effort to achieve 
racial integration in education.” That 
is an intelligent phrasing of the ques- 
tion, for it emphasizes the fact that it 
is not merely desegregation of public 
education that we are trying to achieve. 
Rather do we seek that integrated com- 


munity living which is the fulfillment of 
Democracy but which can never be 
achieved under a system of racial seg- 
regation. The question’s phrasing rec- 
ognizes that the school and college are 
an extension of the community they 
serve—that the student’s experience 
begins in a real-life-sense only when 
he completes his education and returns 
to his community. 

We are making a praiseworthy effort 
to telescope time and bring an early 
end to a brutal system of miseducating 
American youth, white as well as Negro, 
in those communities that practice edu- 
cational segregation. But in our haste 
we have passed too lightly over oppor- 
tunities for results in the community- 
at-large, in favor of direct pressure 
upon the courts and the offices of educa- 
tional administrators. This is not to 
urge less effort in the courts; it is to 
point out the need for more effort in 
the community, through the enlistment 
of forces and the adoption of methods 
generally neglected to date. 

There is no need, in such a Confer- 
ence as this, to describe in detail the 
variety of forces that can be considered 
at least potential allies in the fight for 
democratic education. The intensity of 
the spirit of liberal reform in the South 
has probably been exaggerated by pro- 
fessional optimists as seriously as it 
has been underestimated by determined 
pessimists. Nevertheless, it is a fact 
that such a spirit does exist and is 
growing steadily. There has been too 
little recognition and examination of 
that growth by the very people who 
have most to profit from it. 

There are a number of reasons why 
liberal reform has taken an upward 
curve in recent years, and this, in 
spite of intermittent set-backs and the 
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regular howling of demagogues. One 
reason lies in the increased political 
and moral pressure exerted from the 
outside, pressure that has been resented 
even while it has produced adjustments. 
Another reason is the growing indus- 
trialization of the South, bringing in 
its wake a less hide-bound attitude in 
business circles and the slow develop- 
ment of a fairly enlightened labor lead- 
ership. 

And still another reason is the emerg- 
ing conscience of the organized church- 
es of the South, expressed particularly 
in the activities of churchwomen but 
also in the increasingly courageous po- 
sition taken by religious leaders in com- 
munity affairs. 

It is time for more of us to plan to 
take advantage of these changes by 
adapting our strategies to the peculiar 
demands of the Southern region. To 
many of us the very word, “regional”, 
brings a bad taste into our mouths. We 
hold it synonomous with “provincial- 
ism.” We think immediately of THE 
SOUTHERN REGION, the racial 
caste system, an enfeebled cotton-grow- 
ing industry, a reminiscent preoccupa- 
tion with a “chivalry” that never was, 
and a former way of life that never 
worked, We think of the Regional Edu- 
cation Plan and its possible threat 
against the objectives of the Confer- 
ence. 

We are apt to forget, in our dis- 
taste, that regionalism is a powerful 
factor in American life, whether we 
like it or not, and must be reckoned 
with whether in New England, Cali- 
fornia, the Pacific Northwest, Texas 
and the Southwest—or in those areas 
controlled by the Byrnes-Talmadge 
Axis. Regionalism merely consists of 
the special way in which the economic, 
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social and cultural characteristics of 
an area combine to produce a distino. 
tive outlook among its people—towards 
others and towards themselves. That 
outlook may be sober and rational; jt 
may be absurdly fantastic. Whichever 
it is, it must be accepted as a fact with 
which to deal. 

When we consider the South, in 
this matter of education, as in employ- 
ment and a dozen others, we must learn 
thoroughly what goes into its particular 
regionalism, and adjust our methods 
accordingly. It is true that Southern 
regionalism connotes an out-worn econo- 
my, but that economy is constantly un- 
dergoing renovation. Five years of 
World War II made a change in South- 
ern industry; the spurt of growth slack- 
ed off only briefly with the end of 
the war and is now driving ahead 
again under impetus of atomic pro- 
duction, defense contracts and the de- 
centralization of industrial plant struc- 
tures. 

Nor is the South’s reminiscent cul- 
ture headed any longer down the dead- 
end street of the ultimate in decad- 
ence. Its young men and women have 
travelled far since 1940; Americans 
from other regions have invaded the 
area. And this is as true of one race 
as of another. A broadening of primi- 
tive localism gives Southern Negro 
leadership strength as he makes forth- 
right demands for his equal share of 
opportunity, just as it gives the South- 
ern white serious pause before he an- 
swers those demands. 

There is no need for me to dwell 
upon changes in the Southern scene 
brought about by extension of the fran- 
chise to a million new Negro voters. 
Walter White is the expert on this 
subject. But one aspect of those chang- 
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es deserves emphasis, even if through 
repetition. Georgia has been considered 
the unassailable citadel of political re- 
action, because of her peculiar county- 
unit voting system that places power 
under control of the rural counties 
where Talmadgism has its greatest 
sway. But the state’s political machine 
bosses are now uncomfortably aware 
that in many of those rural counties 
there are heavy proportions and in 
some an actual majority, of Negro 
voters. There is a potential in the 
situation that has them worried. In 
this changing South, it would seem, 
not even Talmadgism is safe. 

All of this adds up to the fact that 
there is a social malleability in the 
South today that has not been equalled 
since during the days of Reconstruction. 
People are beginning to think, and 
when people begin to think, that is 
the best time to sell them a particular 
set of ideas. For instance, Southern 
legislators are becoming faintly aware 
of fiscal implications in the segregation- 
ist picture that were not there before 
the “equal if separate” revision was 
made of the older “separate but equal.” 
Educators have long been concerned 
over how soon the rising cost of higher 
education will run against the ceiling 
of financial resources—and what will 
happen then. Higher education in this 
country enrolled 1,494,000 students in 
1940, 2,456,000 in 1950 and is expect- 
ed to enroll 3,136,000 by 1965. Where 
is the cash coming from for new build- 
ings, new faculties and new scholar- 
ships? If regional planning for educa- 
tion hit the South earlier than some 
other regions, it was not only because 
of the desire to steer around the effects 
of the Supreme Court ruling on grad- 
uate education for Negroes; it was al- 


so because the South, being the poorest, 
was the first region to recognize the 
impossibility of lifting educational ex- 
penditures indefinitely. 

Obviously, this is the best time, 
while the legislators and educators are 
scratching their heads, to present them 
with an extension of their worries. If 
the South is unable to finance properly 
the education of its white youth on a 
decentralized basis, how can it give 
equal, separate education to the rapidly 
multiplying number of Negro college ~ 
students, even though the states suc- 
ceed in regionalizing those separate 
institutions? For the new, grim deter- 
mination of Negroes makes it clear that 
equal education will be insisted upon, 
with Court support, down to the last 
vial in the laboratory, the last research 
volume in the college library. And if 
the legislators think this is an academic 
question, they need only to be shown 
the figures of increases in Negro South- 
ern college students—from 2,624 in 
1900 to 74,526 in 1950—and to be re- 
minded that this 1950 number must be 
multiplied three times before Negroes 
will have achieved college attendance in 
the same proportion as whites! 

There is a moral in such figures as 
these that must be pressed insistently 
upon the attention of Southern leader- 
ship, no matter how reluctantly it lis- 
tens. The moral is this: It is better to 
be solvent at the cost of a few preju- 
dices than to chase prejudices into 
bankruptcy. The logic of the situation 
is as plain as the moral is simple: A 
general and constant increase in the 
school population requires increase in 
educational facilities that cannot be 
financed from any presently-known 
source. As Negroes push their fight 


successfully for absolute equality of 
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school and college facilities, the strain 
Bank- 
ruptcy is certainly around the corner 
if a way out is not found. Common 


upon public funds will mount. 


sense calls for reconsideration of the 
distribution of school facilities by gen- 
eral community need instead of by race. 

In addition to the exposure of these 
social and political evils by a con- 
tinuing attack by Southerners of both 
races, there is need for bringing to- 
gether educators, industrialists, labor 
leaders and editors to develop a com- 
mon understanding of the problems 
that are being faced by Negroes in the 
current rapid industrialization of the 
South. An example of this approach is 
the program that is now a little over 
two years old that is being carried on 
by my own organization in cooperation 
with the heads and faculties of Negro 
colleges and universities. In the spring 
of 1949 the National Urban League 
brought to this great university the rep- 
resentatives of three major industries— 
General Electric Company, General 
Cable Corporation, and Radio Corpora- 
tion of America—who interviewed pros- 
pective June graduates of the School of 
Engineering and Architecture. This 
was the first campus recruiting of pro- 
fessional and technical workers in the 
history of American Negro colleges. 
As a result, several engineering grad- 
uates obtained employment in these 
companies, the National Urban League 
developed its most refined technique in 
guidance: the Career Conference. 

The first Career Conference was held 
in February 1950 on this campus, when 
industrialists and personnel specialists 
from thirteen large potential employers 
spent two days on this campus meeting 
in general session and 


with students 


in their separate interest groups. So 
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successful was the experiment at 
Howard in impressing upon the sty- 
dents the wide range of job opportun- 
ities open to them, in teaching these 
employers of the vast reservoirs of 
skilled and professional persons ayail- 
able, and in the actual placement of 
some Howard University graduates in 
engineering and allied fields with the 
companies represented, that six Con- 
ferences have been held at other in- 
stitutions, which have attracted more 
than five hundred visiting consultants 
and resource people. These Conferences 
have attracted national attention. 

The Governors of two of the South- 
ern states, high public officials and 
leaders in various areas have not only 
been helpful at these Career Confer- 
ences, but have pledged the resources 
of their respective states and munici- 
palities to provide job opportunities 
more consistent with the abilities of 
these college graduates. As Governor 
Gordon Browning of Tennessee said 
to more than 2,000 students at our 
Tennessee State University Career Con- 
ference last month, “we cannot properly 
give the world talents or the training 
that you have unless you have an op- 
portunity to do so”. The Governor 
stated that he appreciated the presence 
of these consultants who came to take 
part in the deliberation. “We want them 
to feel”, he remarked, “that they will 
have an opportunity to meet the great 
storehouse of potentialities among our 
students.” 

The story of the admission of Ne- 
gro students to the graduate schools 
of the University of Arkansas also il- 
lustrates the changing attitude in hu- 
man relations which has been taking 
place in the South. You will remember 


that in 1947 the first Negro student 
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was admitted to the law school. It was 
only a matter of weeks until fellow 


students saw the absurdity of having 
separate classes and lectures for a 
single student. As a result of a request 
from the members of the law school 
student body, it was not long before 
this single Negro student was attending 
regular classes with everyone else. Here 
is an instance where college youth, 
themselves, took action. 

A number of recent polls taken on 
the campuses of our white colleges 
in the South indicate a growing accep- 
tance on the part of young people of 
the need for reexamining old tradi- 
tions of race relations and making a 
more intelligent and progressive ap- 
proach to this problem of human rela- 
tions. 

I have mentioned these experiences 
in the higher educational field to show 
concretely that people can work to- 
gether amicably toward their common 
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goals—in this case, educational op- 
portunity—if given the opportunity. 

These Career Conferences, joint en- 
terprises carried on by my organization 
and Negro colleges are a happy example 
of teamwork that is implicit in our 
talk here tonight. It represents a new 
trend that is developing throughout 
America—a trend that brings the Amer- 
ican people closer to their national 
birthright of equal opportunity for all. 
These are some of the forces that are 
to be enlisted and the methods that need 
more extensive adoption as we plan 
strategy to supplement court and legis- 
lative action in achieving racial integra- 
tion in education. 

It is a simple lesson written in words 
so plain that all may understand. Why 
hasn’t it been read and understood? 
Principally because we, who have most 
to gain from the story, have not found 
a way to bring it directly to the people 


who need most to hear it. (Applause) 
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Problems Incident to Racial Integration in Higher Education 


Detecate AsseMBLY Session, Fripay Mornina, Apri 18, 1952 


The Friday Morning Delegate As- 
sembly of the Conference convened at 
9:30 a.m., in Rankin Memorial Chapel 
of Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., with Dr. John W. Davis, 
President, West Virginia State College, 
and Vice-President, North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, as the presiding officer. 

Dr. Davis successively introduced 
the following, who each presented pre- 
pared papers to the Delegate Assem- 
bly: 

‘Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, President, 
Morehouse College, who presented a 
paper entitled “The Present Status of 


and Future Outlook for Racial Integra. 
tion in the Church Related White 
College in the South” ; 

Dr. Rufus B. Atwood, President, 
Kentucky State College, and Secretary, 
Conference of Presidents of Negro 
Land-Grant Colleges, who presented a 
paper entitled “The Public Negro Col- 
lege in a Racially-Integrated System 
of Higher Education” ; 

F. D. Patterson, President, Tuskegee 
Institute, and President, United Negro 
College Fund, who presented a paper 
entitled “The Private Negro College 
in a Racially-Integrated System of 
Higher Education”. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF AND FUTURE OUTLOOK FOR RACIAL 
INTEGRATION IN THE CHURCH RELATED WHITE COLLEGES 
IN THE SOUTH 


Bengamin E. Mays 


President, Morehouse College 


I am indebted to Messrs. J. Oscar 
Lee and Alfred S. Kramer of the De- 
partment of Racial and Cultural Re- 
lations of the National Council of 
Churches for the data which I am pre- 
senting. They are in a process of mak- 
ing a study of the admission policies 
and practices in church related col- 
leges. Although the study is not com- 
plete, they were kind enough to share 
with me their findings up to this point. 

They sent questionnaires to 222 col- 
leges, 173 white colleges and 49 Negro 
colleges. They received replies from 
23 of the 49 Negro colleges and 117 


of the 173 white colleges. In other 
words 47 per cent of the Negro colleges 
replied and 67.5 per cent of the white 
colleges replied or 62.5 per cent of 
the 222 colleges questioned. The ques- 
tionnaire was sent to colleges located 
in seventeen states and the District of 
Columbia. They are the states and Dis- 
trict that have segregated schools. The 
seventeen states are: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississip- 
pi, Missouri, North Carolina, Okla- 
South Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and 


homa, Carolina, 


Texas, 
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the District of Columbia. The 117 
white colleges that replied were con- 
nected with 19 denominations and the 
28 Negro colleges that replied had con- 
nections with 11 denominations. 

The largest concentration of col- 
leges was in North Carolina with 25 
white colleges and 7 Negro colleges. 
The next largest distribution was Texas 
with 28 white colleges and 7 Negro col- 
leges, Tennessee came next with 19 
white colleges and 5 Negro colleges. 
South Carolina has 10 white colleges 
reporting and 7 Negro colleges. 

The enrollments in most of the col- 
leges studied were relatively small. 
Sixty-five of the 117 white colleges had 
enrollments of 500 or less and 16 of 
the 49 Negro colleges had enrollments 
of 500 or less. 

Out of the 117 white institutions re- 
porting, only 6 have Negro students 
enrolled and of the 23 Negro colleges 
reporting only 3 had white students en- 
rolled. Two of the Negro colleges have 
white students enrolled as undergrad- 
uates and one has white students en- 
rolled as graduate students, Of the 6 
white institutions having Negro stu- 
dents, 3 of the schools have them as 
undergraduates, one has Negroes en- 
rolled in the graduate division and 2 
have Negroes enrolled in extension 
courses. In other words, only 4 of the 
117 white colleges have students en- 
rolled on the campus. The 2 that have 
Negroes in extension courses are off 
the campus and segregated. 

Fifty-nine white colleges reported 
the number of racial minorities other 
than whites represented in their stu- 
dent bodies. In the 59 white colleges 
reporting there are enrolled 13 Japa- 
nese-Americans, 13 Chinese-Americans, 
82 Indian-Americans, 124 Mexican-A- 
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mericans, 31 Puerto Ricans, 47 Negro 
Americans and 87 other non-whites. 
Five colleges of the 59 reporting had 
47 Negro students enrolled, but 2 of 
the colleges had them in segregated 
extension courses. 

Three Negro colleges reported the 
total number of racial minorities in the 
student body. They had enrolled 1 In- 
dian-American, 1 Puerto Rican and 5 
whites. The next picture is quite in- 
teresting. Sixty-eight white colleges re- 
ported the number of foreign non- 
white groups in attendance. Three white 
colleges had 15 Arabians; 3 white col- 
leges had 22 East Indians; 4 white 
colleges had 55 Chinese; 1 white col- 
lege had 2 Africans; 4 white colleges 
had 51 Japanese; 4 white colleges had 
41 Mexicans and 5 white colleges had 
69 South Americans enrolled. Four of 
the 68 colleges reported 50 non-whites 
in the student bodies. 

The next picture 
Fifteen Negro colleges reported on 
foreign non-white groups in attendance, 
Four colleges reported 25 Africans; 
2 colleges reported 7 Mexicans and 4 
reported 26 other non-white persons 
without designation, In other words, in 
these 15 colleges reporting there are 
no East Indians, no Chinese, no Jap- 
anese and no South Americans. 

Messrs. Lee and Kramer were in- 
terested to know what these colleges 
plan with respect to admitting other 
groups to their colleges. Of the 23 Ne- 


is a revelation. 


gro colleges questioned, 5 said that 
they plan to admit white students, 18 
said no, 2 made comments without com- 
mittals and 3 no response. Of the 117 
white colleges reporting, 6 said they 
plan to admit Negro students, 95 said 
they had no plans, 6 made comments 


only and 10 made no response. 
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Some of the typical answers given to 
that question were the following: “The 
question has not been considered.” 
“Negro schools are available either in 
geographical area or in the denomina- 
tion.” “State laws prohibit admission.” 
“Prevailing community mores prohi- 
bit.” “No definite plans; question has 
received no consideration.” “Have stu- 
dents on a segregated basis.” 

I would like to make now the fol- 
lowing observations as a result of this 
analysis: 

1. It is clear from this analysis that 
the church related colleges are just 
as conservative on the question of inte- 
gration as the tax supported institu- 
tions. The Christian church-related col- 
lege has not been stimulated to the ex- 
tent that it is willing to plow new 
ground in this field. This is true of 
the white church-related colleges and 
it is true of the Negro church-related 
colleges. 

2. It seems clear too that the deci- 
sion of the Federal courts have not 
challenged the church-related colleges, 
Negro or white, to accept Negroes or 
whites as students. For example, I do 
not know of any church related col- 
lege in Tennessee, Florida, North Caro- 
lina or Virginia that has opened its 
doors to minorities since the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court. Ken- 
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tucky is an exception to this rule, 4A, 
soon as the Legislature in Kentucky 
amended the Day Law, church-related 
schools in Kentucky did open thei 
doors to Negroes. 


3. The data also shows that educa. 
tion follows the pattern of segregation 
in American life generally. All other 
minority groups are welcomed before 
the Negro is welcomed. 


4. Integration in the church related 
colleges will probably move at a rel 
atively slow pace. When the doors are 
opened, there will be the tendency to 
accept only a few Negroes. The Negro 
colleges will probably not move faster 
than the white colleges and will be ex- 
ceedingly careful and cautious about 
the white students they accept. 


5. The designated Negro colleges 
will be needed for many years and 
when integration comes, the Negro and 
white colleges will be judged on their 
merits. Those that meet the standards 
of excellence in scholarship, character 
and equipment will survive and those 
that do not meet these standards will 
not survive. No college will survive be- 
cause it is a Negro college and no col- 
lege will go out of existence because it 
is a Negro college. The college will be 
judged on its ability to provide good 
education for all the people. (Applause) 


THE PUBLIC NEGRO COLLEGE IN A RACIALLY INTEGRATED 
SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


R. B. Atrwoop 


President, Kentucky State College, and Secretary, Conference of 
Negro Land Grant Colleges 


Racial integration that has occurred 
in higher education in the South has 


already brought considerable, though 


not yet readily discernible, impact 
upon Negro colleges; it is calculated 
to exert a tremendous influence upon 
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them in the future. At the end of the 
school year of 1950-51 the Louisville 
Municipal College, semi-public institu- 
tion serving Negro students only, was 
abandoned, its properties sold, its fac- 
uty dispersed in a manner I shall de- 
scribe later, and at the same time, the 
parent institution, the University of 
Louisville previously serving white stu- 
dents only, opened its doors to Negro 
students at all levels and in all schools, 
colleges and departments. This is an 
example in the extreme of the effect 
of the current program of integration 
upon the public Negro college. Other 
effects, some not apparent just now, 
are occurring and more are certain to 
occur in the future, State officials and 
legislators, pressed to find adequate 
funds required by public higher educa- 
tion, are raising questions more and 
more as to the necessity of duplicating 
educational programs for the races. 

In this discussion, I shall confine my- 
self largely to a description of the sit- 
uation as it has thus far unfolded in 
Kentucky, the state in which I was 
born and in which I have worked in 
education for 23 years, While the im- 
pact is quite apparent here, I know 
that no generalizations can be made 
from such a limited experience. The 
total record, however, is becoming mean- 
ingful, as now one state and then 
another adds its testimony showing ad- 
vances in the elimination of segregation 
in higher education. 

Kentucky is definitely a Southern 
state, it is the state in which segrega- 
tion begins when one is travelling South, 
and ends when one is travelling North. 
It is significant, however, that the state 
did not secede from the Union during 
the Civil conflict; neither did it join 
the cause of the North—it remained 
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neutral. During this period it produced 
Henry Clay, and you will recall his 
many attempts to compromise the con- 
flict between North and South. The 
state has its Henry Clays today, and 
sometimes it follows the pattern of be- 
havior of its Northern neighbors, but 
more often it is in agreement with its 
neighbors to the South. Acting like our 
Southern neighbors, we segregate Ne- 
gro people by law when riding bus or 
train from Lexington to Louisville, but 
once landed in either city, we act like 
our Northern neighbors, for there is 
no segregation upon local transporta- 
tion systems and there never has been 
Negroes, since freedom, have always 
voted in primaries and in elections, 
joined either of the major political 
parties of their choice without inter- 
ference whatsoever. While our public 
school system began in 1866 in segre- 
gation and discrimination, a private in- 
stitution, Berea College, admitted Ne- 
groes freely from its beginning in 1855, 
The State Legislature, however, was to 
strike down this practice in 1904 by 
revoking Berea College’s right to vio- 
late what had become public policy sub- 
sequent to the issuance of the institu- 
tion’s charter. To accomplish this feat 
the state legislature enacted its Day 
Law, one of the most vicious school 
segregation laws to be found upon the 
statute books of any state. 

The succession of events which I now 
wish to cite began in 1949 with the de- 
cision of a district Federal judge at 
Lexington, Kentucky, April 27, 1949. 
In vulgar haste the state had set up 
at the Negro public college “separate 
but equal” facilities in graduate and 
professional education, The plan was a 
flimsy and unworkable mixture of two 
institutions whereby University of Ken- 
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tucky professors and library books 
would be transported where needed 
thirty miles to the campus of the Ne- 
gro public college at Frankfort. Lyman 
Johnson, a Negro, refused to accept the 
“separate but equal” facilities and car- 
ried the matter into Federal court. 
After citing the defendants, the judge 
concluded ; 

That the plan of “separate but 
equal” education does not and can- 
not afford the equality of education 
facilities and training required by 


the Fourteenth Amendment. The re- 
fusal to admit plaintiff to the grad- 


uate school of the University of 
Kentucky solely because of his race 


and color constitutes a denial of 
rights secured under the Fourteenth 


Amendment. Plaintiff and all other 
Negroes similarly qualified. . . are 
. entitled to be admitted to the 
graduate and professional schools of 
the University of Kentucky. 
For what they termed “obvious rea- 
sons”, the University Trustees decided 
not to appeal the case and to accept 
the decision of the Federal court. Two 
months later 30 Negro students regis- 
tered at the University of Kentucky. 


Approximately six months later the 
State Legislature amended the Day 


Law as follows: 


The provisions of KRS 158.020 
(Day Law) shall not be construed 
to prohibit the giving or receiving of 
instruction in any course of study, 
above high school level, in any in- 
stitution of higher education, public 
or private, at the undergraduate or 
graduate grade or on the profession- 
tl level, or in any course of instruc- 
tion for adults conducted or sponsor- 
ed by or under the auspices of public 
or private corporations, groups or 
bodies, provided the governing au- 
thorities of the institution, corpora- 
tion, group or body so elect, and 
provided that an equal, complete 
and accredited course is not avail- 
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able at the Kentucky State College 

for Negroes. 

The removal of legislative restrio. 
tions gave institutions the opportunity 
for which several of them apparently 
had been waiting. The Trustees of 
Berea College were the first to act 
under this permissive legislation and 
reopened to Negroes doors of the in- 
stitution which had been closed since 
1904. When Berea reopened its doorz, 
it informed the President of the Ne- 
gro college that it would open its doors 
only in fields of major study which 
were not available at the Negro in- 
stitution. The next group of institutions 
to act were the three owned by the 
Catholic Church—Nazareth, Ursuline 
and Bellarmine Colleges. The adminis- 
tration of these institutions, however, 
took the viewpoint that the curricula 
at the Negro college could not possibly 
be equal to the curricula at their insti- 
tutions inasmuch as the public college 
for Negroes did not include Catholi- 
cism. They, therefore, disregarded that 
limiting portion of the legislative per- 
missive action. 

Next followed the University of 
Louisville to which reference was made 
above. It, too, disregarded the portion 
of the statutes which limited their of- 
ferings to those courses not available 
in an equal and accredited manner at 
the Negro college. 

As matters now stand _ integration 
in higher education is in existence in the 
State of Kentucky as follows: 

University of Kentucky. The Uni- 
versity admitted Negroes in the sum- 
mer of 1949; thirty Negroes attended; 
67 attended in the summer of 1950} 
and 88 attended in the summer of 1951. 
Nine students attended during the reg- 
ular session of 1949-1950; 24 in 1950- 
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1951, and there are 27 there now. The 
University has already graduated 8 
Negroes—7 with the Master of Arts 
in Education and one with a Bachelor 
of Science in Electrical Engineering; 
a total of 159 different Negro indi- 
yiduals have enrolled at the University 
since the start of the program. 

Enrollment of Negroes is limited to 
the graduate and professional schools, 
including the undergraduate profes- 
sional school of Engineering. No Ne- 
gro student is admitted unless he is 
a resident of the State of Kentucky. 

The University cafeteria is open to 
Negro students without any restrictions 
of any kind. The dormitories have not 
been opened to Negro students. Accord- 
ing to the Vice-President, “most of 
the students to date have been teachers 
living in the community and there has 
been no need for dormitory accommo- 
dations”. 

Also according to the Vice-President: 

The reaction of the faculty and 
students has been excellent, the ad- 
mission of Negroes has been taken 
in stride. The Negro students are 
happy on the campus. The enroll- 
ment is likely to increase slowly; 
we doubt that it will ever be very 
large as there is good reason to be- 
lieve that most Negro students 
would prefer to attend Kentucky 

State College if the program of 

study they wish are available there. 

Berea College — An undergraduate 
institution. Berea College has currently 
been receiving Negro students since 
July, 1950. At present there are enroll- 
ed 8 Negro students. All facilities are 
opened to Negro students. According to 
the President: 

The receiving of Negro students 
on the campus has been enthusiasti- 
cally approved by faculty and stu- 
dents. The attitude of citizens in 
the community has not been so com- 
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pletely favorable as the attitude of 
the college people. In_ several 


(community) eating places Negro 
students are not received; in sev- 


eral, however, they are received... . 

The Negro students are happy. 
The Negro student enrollment will 
hold its own and increase slightly.” 


Catholic Colleges. Three Colleges 
supported by the Catholic Church: 
Nazareth College—Undergraduate Col- 
lege for Women, Ursuline College— 
Undergraduate College for Women, 
and Bellarmine College—Undergrad- 
uate College for Men have been ac- 
cepting Negro students in all de- 
partments since September, 1950. In 
Nazareth College at the present time 
there are 58 girls. Of these, 29 have 
majors listed as follows: 12 in Home 
Economics, 2 in Education, 6 in Nurs- 
ing, 3 in Library Science, 3 in Medi- 
cal Technology, 1 each in Chemistry, 
English and Biology. In Ursuline 
College there are 4 Negro students 
registered in Education and Business. 
In Bellarmine College there are 3 
young men registered in Liberal Arts. 

All institutional facilities are opened 
to Negroes; however, there are no 
dormitories. 

According to Father F. N. Pitt, 
School Board Secretary of the Arch- 
diocese of Louisville: 

The admission of Negro students 
has been a complete success. There 
have been no problems except the 
use of facilities in the city of Louis- 
ville where segregation is sometimes 


practiced. “We believe the Negro 
student enrollment will increase.” 


Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. |The Seminary began ac- 
cepting Negro students in the fall of 
1950 in all departments. There are 


two male students enrolled—1 is a 
eandidate for the Bachelor of Divinity 
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Degree and 1 is a special student. All 
institutional facilities are open to Ne- 


gro students. 
According to the President: 


Negro students are happy. The 
admission of Negroes has been suc- 
cessful. The admission of Negroes 
has caused no problems. The Negro 
student enrollment is expected to in- 
crease slightly. ... 

The amendment of the Day Law 
in Kentucky, which made it possible 
for institutions like ours to receive 
qualified Negro students, was a great 
source of relief to us and a step to- 
ward which we have been striving 
for years. 

Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary—The Seminary began accepting 
Negro students in all departments in 
September 1951. There are four men 
enrolled in the Department of The- 
ology. All facilities are open to Ne- 


groes. 
According to the President: 

The presence of Negro students 
has been taken for granted by alum- 
ni, faculty, students and citizens of 
the community. There is no evi- 
dence of any unhappiness on the 
part of the Negro students. The 
admission of Negro students has 
been a success. ... 

The presence of Negro students 
has caused some of the constituents 
of the institution in the far South 
(Georgia, Mississippi) to raise some 
questions and objections regarding 
this policy, but these objections have 
been so relatively small and lack- 
ing in any vigor of statement as 
to be ignored by the institution, 
In the future there will probably 
be a few more Negro students en- 
tering this institution. 

The University of Louisville. Negro 
students were first admitted to the 
graduate and professional schools in 


the fall of 1950. The undergraduate 


school was opened in the summer of 


1951. Registration cards do not call 


for color or race, and information rela- 


tive to the number of Negro students 
enrolled is not entirely adequate. With 
the assistance of Dr. C. H. Parrish, 
Negro member of the faculty, however, 
the enrollment shapes up as follows: 
Colleges of Arts and Sciences 86 
School of Medicine 
etna OE Ta iiscrcessenssesisssneserees ; 
Speed Scientific School 
School of Music 
Kent School of Social Work... 
Graduate School ............ eheansane 
School of Adult Education 


Total Negro Students 

Dormitories and cafeteria are open 
to Negro students. Negroes eat in the 
cafeteria daily, but there are no Ne- 
groes in residence at the University. 
According to the President: 

The reaction of faculty, students, 
alumni and citizens in the commv- 
nity could not be better. . . . Every- 
thing indicates that the Negro stu- 
dents are happy. The admission of 
Negro students has been a decided 
success. ... 

The presence of Negro students 
has not caused any problem in the 
sense that they have embarrassed 
the institution in any way. The only 
difficulty the institution has faced 
has not been of their making at all. 
The school rents a swimming pool 
for swimming classes, and uses the 
city parks for golf courses. The city 
presently does not permit Negroes 
on its golf courses (although that 
is likely to be changed in the fu- 
ture), and the organizations from 
which we rent the swimming pools 
do not permit Negroes to use the 
pools. Consequently, the school 
either had to abandon courses in 
physical education requiring the use 
of the golf courses and swimming 
pool, or had to ask the Negro stu- 
dents not to enroll in those courses. 
On the recommendation of Dr. Par- 
rish, the Negro students themselves, 











the school continued to offer the 
courses and explained to the Negro 
students who wished to enroll that 
until such time as the school had 
its own facilities it had to abide by 
the decision of those from whom it 
rented. The enrollment of Negro 
students is likely to increase. 
The situation in Louisville is most 
important in that the Negro people 


of that community were faced with a 


momentous decision. The opening of 
the doors of the University of Louis- 


ville brought to the Negro community 
certain gains and also certain losses. 
The gains may be listed as follows: 


1. Acceptance on an_ integrated 
basis of Negro students into the 
entire University of Louisville. 

2. Stronger curricula and a wider 
range of educational offerings 
were opened up to all citizens. 

8. One Negro faculty member was 
employed and the University of 
Louisville became the first in- 
stitution South of the Mason- 
Dixon Line to take this step. 

4. There has been an increase in 
the number cf Louisville Ne- 
groes attending graduate and 
professional schools, 

Some of the losses may be listed as 

follows: 

1, A Negro college was abandoned. 

2. All but one of its faculty were 
dispersed in the following man- 
ner: 

a. Four members of the faculty 
left the college just prior to 
the final school year 1950-51 
and received no severance pay; 
b.One member of the faculty 
was brought into employment 
for the final year, was entitled 
to and received no severance 
pay; 
. Seven members of the faculty 
received two months’ salary as 


ic) 


severance pay; 
d. Three members of the faculty 
received Ford Foundation Fel- 
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lowships or appropriations for 

a year’s study; 

e. Two members of the faculty 
received one year’s salary as 
severance pay; 

f.One member of the faculty 
was assigned to teach at the 
University of Louisville. 

(I think that in all fairness it 
should be stated that originally all 
faculty members were given a year's 
notice and two months’ severance 
pay. The arrangements just de- 
scribed were effected only after a 
group of the Negro teachers, pos- 
sessing tenure, employed an attorney 
and threatened to carry the matter 
into court. In spite of all of these 
arrangements, however, the commu- 
nity lost a whole institution and 
seventeen members of the faculty. 
Most of them who continue teaching 
will probably do so in some segre- 
gated school.) 

3. There has been a decline in the 
number of Louisville Negroes at- 
tending undergraduate colleges: 
a.146 non-graduating day stu- 

dents of the Louisville Munici- 
pai College were eligible for 
continuing their courses at the 
University of Louisville. It is 
safe to say that had the Louis- 
ville Municipal College con- 
tinued, most of this 146 would 
have re-entered. Only 55 of 
this 146 (38%) transferred to 
the University of Louisville. 
The Catholic Colleges in 
Louisville enrolled 7.5 per 
cent of the number, and out- 
of-state colleges 3 per cent; 
thus, about 50 per cent former 
students of the Louisville 
Municipal College are now en- 
rolled in some college and 50 
per cent are not enrolled in 
any college, 

b. There was a tremendous de- 
cline last September in the col- 
lege enrollment of graduates 
from the Louisville Central 
High School which supplied 


practically the entire freshman 
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class at the Louisville Mu- 


nicipal College. According to 
the Principal of this school, 


this decline is 70 per cent. He 


attributes this tremendous de- 


cline primarily to the fact that 
the cost of education at the 
University of Louisville is 
three times as high as it was 
at the Louisville Municipal 
College in 1948-49. 


There has been a loss in partici- 
pation on the part of Negroes 
in extra-curricular activities. I 
think it is safe to state that the 
Negro students in the University 
of Louisville will not participate 
as freely and as fully in extra- 
curricular activities as they did 
at the Negro college. 

Faced with this set of gains and 
losses the Negro people of Louisville 
made the decision to support the action 
which the University of Louisville 
Trustees had taken. They believe that 
they have achieved a great gain in rid- 
ding themselves of segregation at the 
higher level. They admit they have 
suffered some losses, but they believe 
that the gains outweigh the losses. 

Certainly a program of educational 
integration must come to include in- 
tegration of teachers as well as stu- 
dents. It is difficult, of course, to say 
how rapidly progress will be achieved 
along this line. This speaker is in- 
clined to believe that achievement is 
going to be slow and arduous. The 
president of every institution in Ken- 
tucky that is integrating Negroes was 
asked the following question: “Have 
you employed any Negro faculty mem- 
ber . .. if you have not employed any, 
do you envision taking such a step 
in the forseeable future?” 

The President of the University of 
Louisville toid of the employment of 


the one Negro faculty member and of 


his full acceptance by faculty and sty- 
dents. All the other presidents stated 
that they have not employed any Negro 
faculty member, nor do they envision 
taking such a step in the forseeable 
future. 

As late as 1949, all of the Northern 
colleges and universities in the United 
States were employing only 1383 Ne- 
gro faculty members. It seems safe 
to assume, therefore, that the general 
employment of Negroes on the facul- 
ties of the colleges and universities of 
the United States will be a long and 
arduous task, but one, nevertheless, 
which I think we must give our at- 
tention to in the future. 

The people of the entire state, most 
especially the Negro people, are con- 
cerned over the effect that the Louis- 
ville action and the entire program of 
integration at the higher level will 
ultimately have on the remaining Ne- 
gro public college in the state. The 
state is fortunate to have had at this 
time a survey of public higher edu- 
cation by the United States Office of 
Education. The study was directed 
by Dr. John Dale Russell, then As- 
sistant Commissioner for Higher Edu- 
cation. It has already proved val- 
uable in our situation and will probably 
serve as a guide for years to come. 

The state supports a university, four 
state colleges for white students and 
one land-grant state college for Negro 
students. The survey staff found need 
for all of the institutions; it rec- 
ommended that the state look upon its 
program of public higher education as 
one program rather than five programs; 
that an over-all board of higher educa- 
tion be established. This Board, it is 


hoped, would allocate functions to the 


several state-supported institutions. It 
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is envisioned by some of us that in the 
future all public institutions of higher 
learning will be opened to serve stu- 
dents regardless of race. One step has 
just been taken by the 1952 Legis- 
Jature just adjourned in carrying out 
a recommendation of the survey—the 
Negro college has been completely re- 
organized on the same basis as the 
other state institutions of higher learn- 
ing and references to race, that once 
constituted a part even of the title of 
the school, as well as various sections 
of the Statutes, have been eliminated. 

It is hopefully envisioned that in a 
matter of time Negro students will be 
admitted in all of the state’s institu- 
tions that now serve white students 
only, and white students will be ad- 
mitted into what is now the institution 
for Negroes. We are directing our 
efforts to have what is now the state’s 
Negro college become an integral part 
of the state’s system of higher educa- 
tion. Time alone will tell what we 
will be able to do. 

The Negro public college in Ken- 
tucky is a land-grant institution. I 
wish now to call special attention to 
the impact that integration in higher 
education will ultimately have upon the 
land-grant phase of this college as 
well as upon the Negro land-grant 
colleges generally. There are seven- 
teen such institutions located in seven- 
teen states. These institutions came 
into existence because of a provision in 
the Second Morrill Act passed by the 
Congress in 1890. This Act contained 
a provision that “no money shall be 
paid under this Act to any state or 
territory for the support and main- 
tenance of a college where a distinc- 
tion of race or color is made in the 
admission of students, but the estab- 


lishment and maintenance of such col- 
leges separately for white and colored 
students shall be held to be a com- 
pliance with the provision of this Act 
if the funds received in such State or 
Territory be equitably divided. . . .” 
The Act then gives a definition of 
what shall constitute an equitable di- 
vision. This provision was the result 
of a failure on the part of many of 
the Southern states to give adequate 
recognition to the Negro under the 
First Morrill Act. The data on the 
allocation of Federal funds made avail- 
able under the Second Morrill Act in 
those states in which separate schools 
for the races are maintained indicate 
that this restriction has been effective. 
The Federal contribution to the cost 
of resident instruction in the sixty- 
nine land-grant colleges in the United 
States now amounts to approximately 
one-twenty-fifth of such cost. The 
remainder is provided by direct ap- 
propriation in the states and terri- 
tories or through income from endow- 
ments and student payments. 

The land-grant colleges for Negroes 
have not developed so rapidly as those 
for white persons in the seventeen 
states where separate institutions are 
maintained for the races. While these 
colleges have received a more equitable 
share of Federal funds made available 
to land-grant colleges and universities 
under the Second Morrill Act, this 
has not been true of other Federal 
funds, notably funds for experiment 
stations made available under the 
Hatch Act of 1887 and funds for Co- 
operative Extension Service made avail- 
able under the Smith-Lever Act of 
1914, 


In each of the seventeen Southern 
states programs of agricultural experi- 
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mentation and extension are carried on 
under control and direction of the white 
land-grant colleges and universities 
with the exclusion of the land-grant in- 
stitutions for Negroes. 

For the year ending June 80, 1950, 
the white land-grant institutions in the 
seventeen Southern states received 
$43,536,688 in Federal funds; in these 
same seventeen states and for the 
same year the land-grant institutions 
for Negroes received $2,370,915 in 
Federal funds. 

The seventeen Negro institutions re- 
ceived approximately 5 per cent of 
the Federal funds which came into 
the area while at the same time they 
constituted approximately 22 per cent 
of the total population of the area, and 
they should have received at least eleven 
million instead of two million, 

In 1949-50 the value of the physical 
plants of the seventeen white insti- 
tutions was $362,718,526; and in the 
same seventeen states the value of the 
physical plants of the Negro institu- 
tions was only $49,180,091. If equity 
had been provided the plant value of 
the Negro institutions should be $90,- 
606,659.74. This, of course, indicates 
discrimination against the Negro in- 
stitutions at the state level since Fed- 
eral funds cannot be used for con- 
struction of physical plants, 

The question now, however, is what 
will be the status of the land-grant 
college that is devoted exclusively to 
Negroes. If the present trend of in- 
tegration continues, and I believe that 
it will, in time it may be expected 
that Negro students will be admitted 


to the white land-grant colleges in 


every state. Will the Southern states 


continue to operate two land-grant col- 
leges and continue to divide the land- 
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grant funds? 
that the present land-grant colleges 
for Negroes will open their doors to 
students of all races. Professor James 
M. Nabrit has given these colleges some 
advice which is thought provoking; says 


he, 


It is, of course, probable 


. There are not enough educa- 
tional plants and personnel in the 
south for first class training at the 
college, graduate and professional 
level. 

. No efficient and valuable plants 
nor personnel will be discarded when 
integration becomes a fact, 

In the second place, if these as- 
sumptions be sound and it is my 
opinion that they are, the Negro 
Land-Grant College should: 

. Seek to improve and develop 
its educational plant to a maximum 
degree of efficiency. 

. Seek to acquire and improve 
its personnel in accord with the 
highest academic standards. 

. Seek to develop its existing 
curricula to the highest possible 
levels as indicated by the best in 
American education. 

The Negro Land-Grant Colleges 
will have to cease expanding hori- 
zontally and stop dissipating the 
funds at their command with thin 
offerings and skimpy staffs, and in- 
sist upon vertical development by 
strengthening the departments which 
they have by securing additional 
supplies and materials, personnel 
and library facilities. The Negro 
Land Grant Colleges must resist 
political efforts to saddle courses and 
curricula upon them which they are 
not organizationally nor financially 
equipped to operate on a high level 
of efficiency. They should resist 
efforts to use them to nullify recent 
Supreme Court decisions. Basically 
the Negro Land Grant Colleges 
should seek to become outstandingly 
efficient in the areas of work his- 
torically a part of the Land Grant 
College so that as integration comes 
each of these institutions will with- 
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out any difficulty or question be 
incorporated within the educational 
system of the state as one more con- 
structive and efficient part of an in- 
tegrated educational system in a real 
democracy. In short, the Negro Land 
Grant College must adjust its pro- 
gram to an integrated system of 
education in the South where seg- 


regation will no longer exist, where 
competition will be terrific, where in- 


ferior plants, poorly trained teach- 
ers, weak administrators, curricula 
inadequate for a democratic society, 
and unsound educational policies 
which are repugnant to our demo- 
cratic ideals will no longer be tol- 
erated. 

It is highly important that the Ne- 
gro land grant college recognize the 
fact that it came into existence for 
just one reason—segregation. When 
the elimination of segregation from the 
South’s land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities has become an accomplished 
fact, the question is certain to be raised 
as to the justification of a land-grant 
college for Negroes. The answer may 
lie in the searching examination of the 
land-grant college program itself and 
how well these colleges, both white 
and Negro, have become what the Fed- 
eral law envisioned they should become. 
It is my opinion that many of the 
larger land-grant colleges serving white 
students are not serving the true pur- 
poses for which they were created, 
All too often the Negro land-grant col- 
leges have been trying their best to 
be like these institutions. 

The very success of a land-grant col- 
lege, be it Negro or white, in obtain- 
ing accreditation as a Class ‘‘A” in- 
stitution has led these institutions away 
from the original ideal. The land-grant 


college was designed to be a people’s 
college, an institution for the masses. 


According to the First Morrill Act 
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creating these colleges, the land grant 
college is an institution 
. where the leading object shall 


be, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies, and including 


military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related 


to agriculture and the mechanic arts 

. in order to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the in- 
dustrial classes in the several pur- 
suits and professions in life. 

Many of the typical engineering and 
agricultural courses of the nation’s 
land-grant institutions today are far 
removed from the practical mechanic 
and farmer. They are producing elec- 
trical, civil, chemical, mechanical and 
metalurgical engineers, men trained to 
conceive and to design the various in- 
struments of a modern world. They are 
producing agricultural scientists and 
specialists in that basic activity’s mani- 
fold branches, and they are doing a 
splendid job. But I here raise the 
question, Is that the function, is that 
the ideal of a people’s college, a land- 
grant college? For every scientist 
and technical specialist there are thou- 
sands of mechanics, craftsmen and 
practicing farmers for whom the land- 
grant college was especially established. 
Undoubtedly the highly technical and 
narrowly specialized contributions of 
the scientists have added immeasurably 
to the techniques which the army of 
labor must use, but what institution 
is duty bound to transmit these findings 
to that army? An auto mechanic or 
a dairy farmer is not trained in the 
Same manner or in the same classes 
as an atomic scientist or a biochemist. 
The course of training is different in 
both level and quantity. The highly 
essential mechanic whose skill keeps the 
nation’s automobiles on the highways 
or the independent farmer who con- 
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tributes each morning the yield of his 
dairy herd to supply our breakfast 
table with milk and cream for our 
coffee are not interested in nor do they 
need for their vital roles in our econ- 
omy the highly specialized engineering 
or agricultural courses now being of- 
fered by the land-grant colleges. They 
are being ignored by the very insti- 
tutions which a far-sighted nation spon- 
sored for them. 

If it were felt that segregation is 
to be the perpetual policy of the South- 
ern land-grant colleges, it is probably 
logically sound, though I sometimes 
doubt, educationally sound, that the 
Negro land-grant colleges should dupli- 
cate their curricula offerings religious- 
ly. On the other hand, if these South- 
ern white land-grant colleges are to 
open their doors to all students, and 
I believe they ultimately will do so, 
duplication is of doubtful wisdom, 
to say the least. It would be far wiser 
for these Negro land-grant colleges 
in their expansion programs to return 
to a thorough consideration of the Fed- 
eral law of 1862 which brought the 
land-grant institution into existence. 
Most especially, the debates that pre- 
ceded the enactment of the law would 
prove helpful. Those who take the 
time to make this study will certainly 
find that the Congress intended the 
land-grant college to be a_people’s 
college, an institution to serve the 
rural masses and industrial classes. 

Here, then is a role for our Negro 
land-grant colleges to preempt not just 
for our own former limited clientele 
but for the vast number of persons 
of any race who need and want such 
training. Courses in the practical arts 
of living and working in the everyday 
world—the medium in which the vast 


majority of our citizens are and will 
continue to be found—are a vital neces- 
sity. They would be designed to pro- 
duce skilled artisans ready and able 
intelligently to meet and to solve the 
multitudinous problems which face our 
population day after day. These prob- 
lems have to do with how to use the 
known tensile strength of a particular 
steel or aluminum rather than the tech- 
niques for discovering it. 


Here is an 
area of service which if energetically 


invaded could fulfill the true purpose 
of the land-grant college. 

There will, of course, be those who 
will shout immediately that such serv- 
ice will not meet the test of academic 
respectability. The answer to these 
critics, however, would be does it ful- 
fill the true purpose of the land-grant 
college? Is it needed by the citizenry? 

Now, if the standard curriculum of 
the college is not appropriate for the 
masses it would seem that a system of 
training could be devised which would 
be of direct benefit to them. I can en- 
vision various courses of study specific- 
ally designed for such a purpose. They 
would be terminal courses up to four 
years in duration leading to a bache- 
lor’s degree but not to advanced work 
on a graduate level. To differentiate 
them from the established and recog- 
nized A. B. and B. S. degrees, to pro- 
tect if you will, the dearly won stand- 
ing of these symbols of academic excel- 
lence, the new degrees could be termed 
a B. C. degree, Bachelor of Citizenship; 
B. S. C. degree, Bachelor of Social 
Competence; B. P. A. degree, Bachelor 
of Practical Arts, or any other such 
designation. If desired they could be 
even more distinctively described so 
long as they did not conflict with what 
I have repeatedly referred to as the 
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time honored collegiate degrees. As 
they have in the past the courses of 
study leading to these latter degrees 
yill continue to evolve on as high an 
intellectual level as the best of our 
youth can profitably rise to. 

Here then is a role that our institu- 
tions could expand into as truly land- 
grant institutions, people’s colleges. It 
would be a field limitless in its pos- 
sibilities and challenging in its demands 


The answer to the question of what 
becomes of private Negro colleges un- 
der integration could be, and probably 
should be, comparatively simple. In a 
racially-integrated system of higher 
education, race would not be a factor 
in determining the entrance of a stu- 
dent to the institution of his choice and 
such colleges would drop their racial 
designation and become an undifferen- 
tiated part of the whole of private 
higher education. 

The fact that we are here to discuss 
the subject raises the question as to 
whether such an easy solution is in 
prospect. Then perhaps the first ques- 
tion to ask is if, under a racially-inte- 
grated system, these institutions would 
exist at all. I believe the answer to this 
is a clear, strong YES, but not as in- 
stitutions serving exclusively Negro or 
non-white youths. This answer of ‘‘yes” 
is predicated primarily upon an im- 
portant consideration which relates to 
whether or not the strength of such in- 
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for adventurous and imaginative educa- 
tional leadership. This is the work 
which I sincerely believe is the para- 
mount venture of the future in educa- 


tion, and moreover it is the fulfillment 
of the dream of those who nearly a 
century ago inaugurated the land grant 
college movement. It may prove to be 
the Salvation of the Negro land grant 


college. (Applause) 






stitutions will permit them to exist on 
a racially-integrated basis as units of 
at least standard quality in a system 
of higher education. 

A foretaste of the situation confront- 
ing these and other Negro colleges was 
experienced with the recent elimination 
of a separate rating committee for Ne- 
gro colleges by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 
This seems logically to mean that all 
institutions of a given academic type 
will be scored without regard to race, 
and will stand or fall by those ob- 
jective criteria established for measure- 
ment. 

Under this arrangement, the weaker 
Negro colleges, as will doubtless be 
true of the weaker white colleges, will 
find it necessary to increase substantial- 
ly their resources or quit. This is as 
it should be if the education of all youth 
is to meet at least minimum acceptable 
standards. 

A study, made in 1949, of 27 col- 
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leges for white youth and 27 colleges 
for Negro youth, of about the same 
size and located in the same states re- 
vealed that, according to training of 
faculty, library acquisitions, value of 
physical plant, and financial outlay per 
student, both groups had institutions 
ranging above and below minimum ac- 
ceptable standards.’ Any process of 
weeding out, therefore, employing the 
same objective criteria, would eliminate 
some and retain other institutions for- 
merly serving either exclusively Negro 
or white youth. 

There is every reason, on the other 
hand, why the stronger Negro colleges 
would, with modification of their ad- 
mission policy, become a part of the 
total picture of higher education. In 
the first place, the nation at large— 
and the South in particular—does not 
have sufficient facilities adequate to 
take care of students now enrolled and 
those seeking admission to institutions 
of higher learning. This being true for 
the 2,300,000 youth now in college, it 
is more than patent that a substantial 
expansion of facilities and personnel 
will be required to meet even an im- 
portant fraction of the 4,600,000 youth 
predicted by the President’s Commis- 
sion of Higher Education as being 
ready and able to profit by college at- 
tendance in 1960.’ The Commission on 
Financing Higher Education finds that 
the increased outlays needed for higher 
education call for an expenditure of 
$200,000,000 more than the one and 
one-half billion dollars now being 
spent for higher education in 1952." The 


*Unpublished study by W. J. Trent, Jr., 
United Negro College Fund. 

*Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy, Volume 1, p. 43. 

*Higher Education and American Business 
(Commission on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion), p. 2. 
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situation in the South, of course, ig 
even more serious. The future of insti- 
tutions, now serving exclusively Ne. 
gro youth, depends entirely upon their 
ability to meet acceptably regional and 
national standards, 

Past evidence establishes the fact 
that graduates of many of these in- 
stitutions have met fully the require- 
ments found in a range of professional 
and relationships when 
judged by the same objective standards 
applied to others in the population. The 
future in this regard should be at least 
as promising as the past. 


educational 


It is reassuring to note that this 
measuring-up process is no longer a 
matter of guess work. With the profes- 
sions of law, engineering, medicine, 
veterinary medicine, nursing and in 
such subjects as chemistry, there exist 
agencies which examine and accredit 
schools and departments offering these 
fields of concentration. Such agencies 
are proving a valuable ally to the pro- 
cess of getting the general level of 
educational opportunity raised for Ne- 
gro youth. They shall, no doubt, com- 
pletely eliminate the double standards 
of the past. 

Formerly, the chief argument for 
seeking support for these private in- 
stitutions has been the mandatory char- 
acter of segregated higher education. 
Quotas and exclusion policies even now 
deny Negro youth their proportional 
share of opportunity in many institu- 
tions of the South and elsewhere. The 
question is logically raised as to what 
happens, with integration, to the case 
these institutions have presented for 
support? The answer to that question 
seems to be in part at least that the case 
for support must be integrated along 
with the policy of integration govern- 








ing admissions. If these institutions are 
worthy of existence as an integral part 
of the system of higher education, they 
take their place with other private col- 
leges and universities and voice the 
same claim for existence as other pri- 
yate institutions of higher learning. 
If it is important to American democ- 
racy that private colleges remain a 
significant part of the total picture of 
higher education, this need for support 
in an integrated system must logically 
include all private higher education. 
The changing status of the private 
Negro college occurs at a time when 
the nation is being challenged to re- 
think its obligation to all private edu- 
cation. The changing tax structure has 
practically eliminated traditional sourc- 
es of support for private education. 
New income must be found if the inde- 
pendent college is to remain a potent 
factor in higher education. Fortunately, 
industrialists of national leadership— 
such as Alfred P. Sloan of General 
Motors, Irving S. Olds of U.S. Steel, 
and Frank W. Abrams of Standard Oil 
—have stated in published addresses 
that corporate support of higher educa- 
tion is a matter of deep conviction with 
them. The following comment by Irving 
S. Olds is clear and forceful: “Every 
American business has a direct obli- 
gation to support the free, independent, 
privately endowed colleges and uni- 
versities of this country to the limit of 
its financial ability and legal authority. 
And unless it recognizes and meets this 
obligation, I do not believe it is proper- 
ly protecting the long range interests 
of its stockholders, its employees and 
its customers.”* The Negro college on 
an integrated basis has the same claim 





‘Ibid, p. 8 
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as any other to partnership with private 
enterprise in maintaining and expand- 
ing America’s heritage of freedom. 
Since this integration process does 
not involve an overnight change, the 
shifting in the case emphasis will be 
gradual. In the interim, we shall prob- 
ably be able validly to claim these in- 
stitutions as a continuing bulwark in the 
adjustment of the Negro people as a 
whole. The Negro college has the op- 
portunity to promote this adjustment 
in a manner which trandscends the po- 
sition of education in general in rela- ° 
tion to other groups. This will be true 
as long as the Negro’s educational level 
lags behind that of the general popula- 
tion and his generally disadvantaged 
position denies him equal opportunity 
for expression in his social, civic, and 
economic life. There seems little reason 
to doubt the ability of the private Ne- 
gro college to present a case for its sup- 
port if those responsible for its main- 
tenance and development will face 
frankly the combined general and spe- 
cial quality of its mission during a peri- 
od of transition. The fact is, as integra- 
tion comes, the private colleges which 
were serving Negro youth exclusively 
will continue to provide for larger num- 
bers of Negro youth at the undergrad- 
uate level. This will assure to their Ne- 
gro students a normal environment for 
social expression. This factor cannot be 
overlooked as a vital part of the total of 
the individual student’s education. If 
the pattern of educational :ntegration in 
the South follows the same course ex- 
perienced in other sections of the na- 
tion, the participation of Negro youth 
for some time to come on the campuses 
of state universities will be largely con- 
fined to classroom and required ex- 
periences, with athletics the possible 
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exception, It is important during this 
period of transition that Negro youth 
at the undergraduate level enjoy some, 
and in fact many, situations in which 
they are largely responsible for extra- 
curricular policy and programs. The 
elimination of segregation in education 
by law cannot and should not control 
social experience. The free interming- 
ling of racial groups on a college cam- 
pus will come about when the mythical 
support for prejudiced behavior is 
eliminated through normal contact. In 
this situation freedom of choice must 
be allowed to operate without coercion. 
The rapidity with which full integra- 
tion in student life will come shall 
largely be conditioned by the fact that 
educational integration, meager though 
it is, is in advance of integration in 
social, religious, and economic areas 
of Southern life—and these lags are 
by no means confined to the South. 
The private Negro college has been 
and should continue an important spear- 
head for full integration of Negroes in 
national life. It has achieved this 
through the direct education of students 
and through conferences, research stud- 
ies, books, and participation on national 
commissions. Conferences take the form 
of human relations institutes, southwide 
medical clinics, rural life meetings, 
career conferences in technical fields 
of specialization, and others. They as- 
semble scientists, leadership from the 
national and state governments, exec- 
utives of organized labor and manage- 
ment, the nation’s top-flight medical 
talent and many others representing a 
cross section of American life. Each of 
these conferences concerns itself with 
those problems related to the full de- 
velopment and expression of Negro 
citizens in the sphere of their interests. 
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Such efforts shall continue necessary 


until total integration has been achiey- 
ed. 

Institutions offering these pioneering 
services will have every reason to con- 
tinue them under a policy of integra- 
tion. Limited though it has been, the 
scientific and research talent at several 
Negro private colleges has done much 
to compile, analyze and interpret data 
on Negro life. These studies have re- 
vealed the superficial and inaccurate 
nature of many of the assumptions 
which lead to practices denying the 
privileges of citizenship to Negro Amer- 
icans, Other studies have contributed 
to the general welfare and in so do- 
ing have revealed the capacity of Negro 
talent and the positive contribution to 
the general good it is able to make. 

Most national commissions appointed 
in recent years include Negroes in 
their membership. The Negro college 
has contributed soundly to this par- 
ticipation through both its graduates 
and its personnel. The awareness of this 
Negro membership of the special prob- 
lems of Negroes has enabled these com- 
missions to formulate programs and 
policies which take fully into account 
the needs of Negro citizens along with 
the needs of other members of the 
population. 

I believe it is important to recog- 
nize the positive value of these con- 
tributions to the integration process and 
to realize that the elimination of man- 
datory segregation in higher education 
does not eliminate the need for the con- 
tinuation of these positive influences. 

Those who recognize integration as 
a two-way street raise the question as 
to how the integrated Negro college 
may encourage the enrollment of white 
students. In my opinion, the most im- 
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portant action will be to make sure that 


the programs of these colleges are as 
good as available facilities and profes- 
sional talent can make them. It should 
be clearly stated in the normal media 
for educational announcements that 
matriculation is available to all qualified 
students without regard to race. I per- 
sonally feel the admission of white 
students should follow a completely 
normal course with no effort to in- 
terest students in an institution just 
because they are white. One white 
student will mix the institution, tech- 
nically at least, as well as one thousand. 
This would parallel the situation in 
which many white institutions consider 
themselves mixed when they have one 
Negro student. It is important to the 
soundness of the relationship that all 
students apply for admission on the 
basis of genuine interest in the educa- 
tional offerings, and because they are 
completely willing to enter wholeheart- 
edly into the life of the institution and 
subscribe to its purposes. Those who 
come out of curiosity or seeking noto- 
riety are likely to prove liabilities rath- 
er than assets. I believe scholarships 
should be available to all students on 
the same basis. I would recommend 
against scholarship aid or special sub- 
sidy to induce white students to enroll 
in a private Negro college.” 

White students will probably not 
enter Negro colleges immediately in 
as large numbers as Negro students 
will enter state universities and pri- 
vate colleges previously serving white 
youth exclusively. The reasons for this 
are fairly obvious. First the availabil- 


‘This recommendation refers to funds avail- 
able at educational institutions for scholar- 
ships and not to funds disbursed by philan- 
thropic agencies for scholarship purposes. 
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ity of offerings which were non-exist- 
ent in Negro colleges; second, the nor- 
mal reaction to the lifting of restric- 
tions; and third, the actual or assumed 
qualitative difference between the of- 
ferings of the two types of institutions. 
Time, however, will permit a more ma- 
ture evaluation with the trend moving 
toward the equalization of numbers. 
A racially-integrated system of high- 
er education with its requirements of 
minimum excellence shall make it neces- 
sary that the private Negro college en-. 
gage faculty and staff largely, if not 
solely, on the basis of professional fit- 
ness. On this point, an evolutionary de- 
velopment may be noted from the sit- 
uation which existed shortly after the 
Civil War. Then many white persons 
accepted work with Negro schools, at 
little and often no compensation, as 
a Christian duty. This was a much 
needed expression of interest which, be- 
cause of the well-trained and whole- 
souled dedication of the persons con- 
cerned, according to Dr. Will Alexan- 
der, gave to Negro youth on a limited 
basis education superior to that to be 
found elsewhere in the South. Few such 
persons offer their services on this 
basis today. Private colleges selecting 
white talent will invite them by the 
normal criteria governing employment 
of professional personnel. This is high- 
ly important because, in some instances, 
I fear Negro colleges have gotten the 
culls of white professional talent or 
those merely seeking experience. The 
process of faculty integration racially 
must not be confused by equating 
“white” with excellence. All prospects 
should be carefully screened to make 
sure of their worthiness for employ- 
ment. The fact that 18 of the 32 col- 
leges in the United Negro College Fund 
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now have white and Negro personnel 
indicates no problem of major signifi- 
cance will arise to hinder an inter- 
racial employment policy on an even 
broader scale. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
offer a single pattern for the integra- 
tion of the Negro college into the total 
pattern of higher education of a state 
or region, It seems clear that to avoid 
wasteful duplication, the program and 
other relationships of the private Ne- 
gro college must be consistent with the 
needs of all of the people of the state 
or region. Offerings, location, and 
population concentration will be in- 
fluencing factors. If the institution’s 
offerings are of standard, or superior 
quality, and all racial barriers are re- 
moved, students of all races will event- 
ually attend such institutions in num- 
bers which reflect the same factors as 
would determine the enrollment in in- 
stitutions previously serving exclusively 
white or exclusively Negro youth. 

It must be further admitted that the 
urgency of the present period places the 
private Negro college in what is at 
least an interesting position, The grow- 
ing affluence of the state supported Ne- 
gro college, reflected chiefly in stronger 
undergraduate programs and the open- 
ing of Southern state universities and 
private white colleges at the graduate 
and professional level, challenged the 
private Negro college to define clearly 
its mission. The implications of these 
relationships suggested an intermediate 
role in which their educational services 
have no compulsions either in terms of 
numbers, as they will be cared for in 
public Negro colleges, or in terms of 
significant expansion at the graduate 
and professional levels now being in- 
creasingly taken care of by the state 
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universities. The right to survival of 
these private colleges shall depend upon 
their ability to continue to pioneer in 
areas of unduplicated acute need, in spe- 
cial services, and in offering their limit- 
ed enrollments a program geared to se- 
cure the well-rounded development of 
their students, and to emphasize pre- 
professional development, the import- 
ance of which this conference has wise- 
ly recognized. This role becomes both 
unique and possible because the state 
supported Negro colleges, with their 
growing resources, are accepting the 
responsibilities to make their programs 
land grant in fact with growing em- 
phasis on technical education, 

The question was raised in the cir- 
culated memorandum about the effect 
of vested interests in retarding or ne- 
gating efforts toward integration. The 
points stated relate to (a) congenial 
social atmosphere, (b) lower costs, (c) 
greater concern for limitations of aca- 
demic background of Negro youth and 
(d) participation in extra-curricular 
activities. At another point the memo- 
randum refers to the vested interests 
of Negro teachers and administrative 
personnel who expect employment in- 
tegration to lag behind student integra- 
tion. First, I think we must face the 
situation frankly and acknowledge 
that these factors exist. That they exist 
on the student adjustment side is at- 
tested to by the far greater number of 
Negro youth who reside out of the 
South and attend Southern colleges as 
compared to Southern Negro youth 
seeking education in non-Southern in- 
stitutions. 

Despite all factors mentioned, I 
would urge a full effort to eliminate 
mandatory segregation from all higher 
educational opportunity. The larger 
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gain, in my opinion, more than com- 
pensates for the temporary lag in em- 
ployment integration. The latter factor 
will be offset somewhat by the neces- 
sary expansion in the facilities for 
higher education and the fact that there 
need be no sudden change in the racial 
character of existing personnel in Ne- 
gro colleges. Negro youth will also find 
preserved in these same institutions 
many values related primarily to their 
welfare, if integration of white youth 
assumes the gradual pace which I 
anticipate. 

In conclusion, it seems clear the de- 
mand shall grow that education of 
high quality be available to all youth 
alike. The necessity for achieving this 
goal at minimum cost and in a manner 
consistent with our democratic ideals 
provides a challenge to states, munici- 
palities and private church bodies to 
encourage the largest possible coopera- 
tion within their respective spheres of 
influence. 

And finally, it seems to me that the 
future role of the private Negro col- 
lege under a system of integration is 
that of becoming an integral part of 
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the whole of private education. It shall 
do this, as private education remains 
a part of the whole of all higher edu- 
cation in America. Should it fail to be- 
come a part of the whole, all higher 
education would suffer and the suffering 
would be to a degree greater than the 
monetary relationship these institutions 
bear to the total value of all higher 
education. Such a failure would not 
merely disadvantage Negro youth, who 
shall require a gradually diminishing 
special concern as the growing pains 
of integration subside, it also would 
remove from the integration process 
the parallel values to white youth and 
adults who would gain much of under- 
standing and tolerance through con- 
tacts as students and faculty on the 
campuses of Negro private colleges. 

I, therefore, view with satisfaction 
rather than regret the fact that private 
colleges for Negro youth, resulting 
from the hostility and tensions of a 
period in the South’s development may 
now contribute soundly to the next 
steps in a pattern of integrated educa- 
tion. (Applause) 


Discussion oF Papers 


At the conclusion of the presentation 
of the prepared papers, Dr. Davis 
introduced the first discussant — Dr. 
Rufus E. Clement, President of Atlanta 
University who addressed the Delegate 
Assembly as follows: 


Dr. Crement: Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

There are a number of very vital 
matters which have been presented in 
these papers, both directly and inferen- 
tially. Permit me, therefore, to take a 
few minutes to refresh your memories 


with respect to what I consider to be 
some of the questions which should 
engage our further attention. 

From Dr. Mays’ paper it is apparent 
that the church-related white colleges 
in the South have given very little 
thought (officially—at least!) to the 
question of opening their doors to all 
qualified students. And this in spite of 
the fact that these are Christian col- 
leges and there are thousands of able 
non-white American students surround- 
ing them. Let me add that, in my opin- 
ion, the church-related white colleges 
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of the South are more conservative 
(officially) than the public institutions 
of the region. 

May I offer the considered conclu- 
sion that the Boards of church-related 
Southern colleges need to give urgent 
and prayerful consideration to the 
moral problem involved in this denial 
of opportunity to their brothers of 
color. I would further suggest—in 
light of the problems facing all pri- 
vate colleges—that the several gov- 
erning boards could appropriately con- 
sider effecting the merging of numerous 
Negro-white denominational _institu- 
tions. Some of these colleges are pres- 
ently suffering side by side in the same 
cities. 

There are a number of questions of 
paramount importance found in Dr. 
Atwood’s statement. Let me comment 
briefly on one or two of them. The 
University of Louisville’s absorption of 
L. M. C. highlights the problem of 
what happens under physical integra- 
tion to the former employees, faculty 
and staff, of the merged college for Ne- 
groes. In this connection I am again 
moved to point out that Negroes should 
not expect to enjoy racially protected 
employment and basic racial parity! 
I would also add that just as prejudice 
is costly in the South, so may educa- 
tional integration prove costly to the 
Negro student and faculty member. 
But this is not an argument to suggest 
that this is an undesirable goal. 

Two other questions: (1) The dan- 
ger that the Negro land-grant college 
may be forced to organize educational 
programs designed to nullify Supreme 
Court decisions or to close! and (2) the 
necessity for a careful rethinking of 
the specific educational contributions 
which a continuing land-grant college 
(presently “for Negroes”) may justi- 
fiably be expected to make. 

I turn now to Dr. Patterson’s discus- 
sion of the future role of the private 
college, presently “for Negroes.” With 
this paper, also, I find myself in sub- 
stantial agreement. We must expect the 
demise of some of these colleges in the 
foreseeable future. Those which sur- 
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vive must be of minimum excellence and 
must be open to all qualified students, 
For many years these colleges will 
continue to be a major burden of high- 
er education for a particular racia} 
group but they must not be racial col- 
leges! 


Dr. Davis presented the second dis- 
cussant, Dr. J. Oscar Lee, Executive 
Director, Department of Racial and 
Cultural Relations, National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America, who addressed the 
Delegate Assembly, as follows: 


Dr. Lee: Thank you for those kind 
remarks, Doctor. I want to resist mak- 
ing a speech. I have just about got 
that temptation stifled, and I will con- 
fess that that is something for a 
Baptist preacher to do, to stifle a 
speech. 

However, there are several comments 
that I would like to make about the 
data which Doctor Mays presented. 
One of the things that he said is that 
there are data that come from the 
church - related colleges. These are 
church-related colleges; they are not 
theological seminaries. 

This fact raises a number of ques- 
tions with regard to the church-related 
colleges and first the primary question, 
it seems to me, is, What is a church- 
related college? Many of these institu- 
tions get some grants from the churches, 
but many of them also have tenuous 
relations. I should say also that the 
data here on the church-related-college 
field reveal a great deal less activity 
than is taking place among the Protes- 
tant theological seminaries, of which 
you have heard a number this morning. 

Among the Protestant theological 
seminaries which have reported that 
they are ready to receive Negro theo- 
logical students are: 

Columbia Theological Seminary, De- 
catur, Georgia; 

Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; 

The New Orleans Baptist Seminary; 

Louisville Baptist Seminary; 
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The Louisville Presbyterian Semi- 

ry; 
ithe Alexandria Seminary, in Vir- 
ginia, and a number of others. 

Recently a notice was sent out to 
the effect that all of the Baptist semi- 
naries in the South were now prepared 
to receive Negro theological students 
if they were not already enrolled. So, 
you see, there is considerably more ac- 
tivity among the theological seminaries 
than among the colleges. 

The matter of counting noses and 
putting down statistics and so forth 
are interesting—however, some of the 
comments here were extremely interest- 
ing. The largest group of comments 
that were received in this matter re- 
volved around this kind of a state- 
ment, “The question has not been 
considered.” You get more of that 
type of comment than any other. “It 
has not been considered.” But, when 
that is broken down, then we found 
that the largest number of them further 
had these words, “The question has 
not been considered—as yet,” which I 
believe is inferential, at least, of the 
fact that these people recognize that 
the force of circumstances may ulti- 
mately force them to consider the mat- 
ter. I do not believe that that needs 
any elaboration. 

And among the other things that need 
to be pointed out here is the fact that 
this matter of the admission on the part 
of state universities, by court decision, 
has caused questions to be raised in the 
minds of administrators of church-re- 
lated institutions. For instance, three 
institutions in the State of Oklahoma 
say, “The law prevents us from admit- 
ting Negro students.” Of course, I do 
not know how true this is, but certainly 
it raises this question, that if by court 
decision the state colleges and univer- 
sities are permitted—or I should say, 
are forced—to admit Negro students, 
and the law still applies to the private 
college, then does this constitute dis- 
crimination against the private col- 
lege in this regard? 

Or, to put it another way or to pre- 
sent another matter, the matter which 
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was implied this morning by President 
Atwood, the fact that the law in Ken- 
tucky now permits white colleges and 
the state universities to admit Negro 
students—but the Negro state college is 
required to get a special ruling. Does 
not this therefore constitute discrimina- 
tion in a college with regard to the 
admission policies of a certain type of 
school? 
Well, I think I will stop here. 
(Applause. ) 


Dr. Davis introduced the third dis- 
cussant, Dr. C. H. Parrish, Professor 
of Social Science, the University of 
Louisville, who addressed the Delegate 
Assembly as follows: 


Mr. Parrisuo: Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

I will confine my remarks to a dis- 
cussion, really, of a part of President 
Atwood’s discussion in which he re- 
ferred to what has happened in the 
University of Louisville. 

Since I have been here I have looked 
upon myself as being regarded some- 
what of a guinea pig, and I have had 
to be somewhat apologetic because they 
keep saying, ‘““You are the only one.” 

Well of course, that puts me in an 
embarrassing position because it has 
happened to other people who were 
there. Perhaps I had better answer that 
question first, before I go to work on 
some of the other things which may 
be of importance to this group, per- 
haps even more important. 

In the first place, I am not the 
only one. I am the only full staff mem- 
ber, but in 1950 when graduate stu- 
dents first went to the University, or 
when the University first opened its 
doors to graduate students, there was 
a young graduate from our college who 
went into physics to do graduate work 
in the subject of physics. Well, al- 
most immediately he was picked up as 
a brilliant young man and put in 
charge of a laboratory section, and in 
1950 or 1951 he was teaching Physics 
101 at the University of Louisville. The 
Board of Trustees did not know any- 
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thing about that. So, it turns out, you 
see, that the first person to teach at 
the University of Louisville was a 
graduate of Louisville Municipal Col- 
lege and he taught at the University 
of Louisville in 1950-1951 before the 
undergraduate schools were opened to 
Negroes. 

I might add that he is well liked 
in the department and there is no rea- 
son why, just as any young man in 
such a position might do, he cannot 
get his advanced degree and come back 
to the University as an instructor. 

And now about my own appoint- 
ment. A lot of people do not under- 
stand the situation in Louisville, and 
so there may be some reason for me 
to clarify some of the points which 
are involved. The University of Louis- 
ville situation is somewhat unique. 
From the beginning Louisville Munici- 
pal College was an integral part of 
the University, one of the colleges of 
the University. We never had a Presi- 
dent. We had a Dean. The Dean par- 
ticipated in the administrative decisions 
of the University, even from the very 
beginning, and in the last few years 
his relationship had become closer. 

The members of the faculty were 
members of the University’s Senate 
and thus participated in the Univer- 
sity Administration. And the students 
in the last few years before the dis- 
solution of the College were in the 
‘Student Council and throughout the 
University system there was this treat- 
ment of the Louisville Municipal Col- 
lege being just the same as the other 
units of the University. 

As a part of this whole program 
which developed when the merger was 
suggested, members of our faculty were 
members of the AAUP and we had one 
chapter, the University Chapter of the 
American Association of University 
Professors; and to that group was sub- 
mitted the proposal—‘‘What shall we 
do?” We were members of the group, 
the AAUP group, which recommended 
to the President that integration take 
place, and that there be full integra- 
tion of faculty as well as students. 
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That was the recommendation of 
the AAUP in which ihe Louisville 
Municipal College people participated, 
We as a group were somewhat thrown 
off our balance by the decision of the 
Board of Trustees to throw out the 
faculty with two month’s severance 
pay, in spite of the recommendation, 
So, we employed attorneys and we put 
up a fight and through every step of 
the fight we were in close contact with 
the legal lights of our nation, with 
Doctor Nabrit, who prepared an opinion 
for us, for Mr. Marshall, who was 
then out of town, and Dr. Nabrit and 
I talked about the situation in Louis- 
ville. We had some advice from Dean 
George Johnson and, of course, later 
we had the services of Mr. Harry 
McAlpin, the Assistant Commonwealth 
Attorney in Louisville, and he carried 
our case. Mr. McAlpin took our case, 
he carried our case into or through the 
initial stages, the preliminary proced- 
ure in the suit. 

My own position came up this way, 
very briefly. We, through our attorneys, 
received a proposition from the Uni- 
versity. We had made a protest to them 
about our tenure and so forth, and we 
received this proposition. This proposi- 
tion was that one person be employed 
at the University, and that the others, 
who wanted them, would get funds for 
a year’s study, and that the others 
would merely receive the two months’ 
severance pay. 

When we got that information from 
our attorney, we were reluctant to 
accept a job at the University under 
those circumstances, but we were told 
that to reject a job would mean that 
no one would have a suit, any basis 
for a suit. We took a blind ballot among 
us as faculty group members, and we 
turned in a slip of paper to our attorn- 
ey with the name of the person whom 
we thought should go to the University. 
He did not tell us what the result of 
the balloting was. The next day—I 
think it was on a Sunday—Mr. Mc- 
Alpin came out to the College and he 
got the students together and took a 
blind ballot of the students in order 















to get a name, in order that a name be 
selected by them. So it happened that 
I was selected by the process. So really, 
I did not have anything to do it—or 
I did not have very much. It was 
through this vote. 

One or two questions have arisen, 
and it might be desirable to answer 
them, very briefly, of course, because 
the time is getting along, so I will be 
short about it. 

Our students are doing very well. 
I think that taking into account the 
adjustment problems which are present 
there and which, naturally are incident 
to that sort of transfer situation, I 
think that they have done very well. 
Out of thirty-three full-load students, 
I think that one has an average of 89; 
to sum it up, I would say that they 
are doing very well, scholastically; not 
quite as well as in the College, but 
they are not doing too bad, either. They 
are doing just about the same. 

The other point which I think is 
important is on this matter of official 
participation that has been brought up 
several times. I think that what the 
University of Louisville incident has 
proved so far is that, while there is 
not perfection, that where there is an 
administration policy clearly announced, 
that this whole matter works. The 
thinking at the University of Louis- 
ville is this, that it is merely a matter 
of normal procedure—that is, adminis- 
tration policy, shall I say, or the re- 
sult of the policy or action in this sit- 
uation—well, the thinking has been 
that these students, and as a conse- 
quence there is no setting apart of 
Negroes from white, they are all just 
students. There is no setting apart in 
any sort of way, in any sort of activity, 
and that attitude of normal procedure 
I think-has been the reason for the 
success of the idea there. It has been 
responsible for the successful outcome 
of this desegregation process. 

Of course, that is not integration, 
the integration which has been raised 
at this meeting. It seems to me that 
it still leaves questions unsolved when 
integration is involyed—but neverthe- 
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less, in this transition process of de- 
segregation, they have accepted Ne- 
groes in every activity for which they 
have applied, so far. There are Ne- 
groes in the band, and there are Ne- 
groes on the debating team, and I 
think one boy was out for spring prac- 
tice on the football team. One day as 
I was going out through the practice 
field, I saw them coming out, the team, 
from their practice one day, and he was 
walking along with one of the linemen, 
and they had their arms around each 
other. 

Also, there is the case of another 
boy. They are all seeking him for 
the basketball team, they want him 
as a basketball player. He is in the 
local high school—I do not know 
whether they will succeed in getting 
him because there is a terrific demand 
for this particular boy. (Laughter.) 

There has been no activity for which 
Negroes have applied from which they 
have been denied admission. I think 
it is not generally known, and we do 
not talk about these things very much 
in Louisville, because there are some 
good reasons why many things need 
not be talked about. In the downtown 
hotels the question is always asked if 
a party is to be held in a downtown 
hotel where there are Negroes in the 
group—‘‘What are you going to do?” 

There are some where you can have 
such affairs and there are some where 
you cannot. So, they have just shifted 
their official activities to those places, 
not going to those where the Negroes 
are barred. There is no need for 
elaboration on that. These places do 
not raise the bar of color or race. 

The off-campus activities include 
dance parties, and they are well at- 
tended by both colored and white stu- 
dents. In that connection we had an 
interesting occurrence the first time, I 
think, that in our history we played 
Xavier College. A Negro actually stay- 
ed at one of our hotels. 

I know that there are other questions 
in your minds, so if you have questions, 
I will be glad to answer them. I will 
stop right now. (Applause.) 
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Thereupon, Dr. Davis introduced the 
final discussant, Mr. Richard L. Plaut, 
Executive Vice - Chairman, National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Ne- 
gro Students, who addressed the Dele- 
gate Assembly, as follows: 


Mr. Puiavut: Mr. Chairman, Presi- 
dents Mays, Atwood, Patterson, and 
Fellow Delegates: 

Being an added starter with a con- 
sequent time limitation, I cannot per- 
mit myself the luxury in the traditional 
manner of being reminded of a story, 
for which we are all probably better 
off. (Laughter. ) 

Another compensation, of course, will 
be that there will be more time left for 
discussion and questions in an area 
which the organizers of this conference 
felt—and I include Dr. Thompson— 
more time left, I mean, for discussion 
in an area which the organizers of this 
conference, as I say, felt was impor- 
tant enough to propound three or four 
pages of questions around and to which 
the National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for Negro Students has devoted 
much of its thinking and planning 
energies for the past nine months. 

This area, put in the form of a very 
broad question, is: “What are some of 
the next steps to make racially-inte- 
grated higher education in the South 
a reality rather than just a newly cre- 
ated opportunity ?” 

The opportunities that we have, have 
been won in the courts by the magnifi- 
cent legal) victories of the NAACP and 
allied agencies as well as by moderate 
changes in public opinion in the South, 
particularly in the border states. Court 
decisions, however, cannot by them- 
selves put Negro students into what 
have been white colleges, nor white 
students into what have been Negro 
colleges. The opportunities gained can 
go by default in the nonsegregated 
North, unless a program exists to bring 
together the qualified students and the 
opportunities. 

In order to capitalize on both the 
legal victories and changing public 
opinion, students must be recruited, 
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counseled, made aware of the oppor- 
tunities, referred, placed, and where 
necessary, financed at colleges for 
which they are qualified and at which 
they are likely to have a rewarding 
educational experience. 

The National Scholarship Service 
and Fund for Negro Students ig in 
the midst of its fourth year of carry- 
ing on such a program in the North- 
ern and Western states in which edu- 
cational segregation virtually has never 
and now does not exist—I say vir- 
tually—you understand. During this 
period more than 1,200 Negro students 
have been helped to enter more than 
180 different institutions. These stu- 
dents have been awarded a total of 
more than $200,000 worth of scholar- 
ships by the colleges in which they are 
enrolled, as well as by noncollege 
sources, such as foundations, religious 
organizations, labor unions, and so 
forth—supplemented also in some cases 
by our own supplementary scholarship 
fund. We have found that these serv- 
ices have been most effective and most 
needed in connection with the privately 
controlled colleges and on the under- 
graduate level. 

Now, in addition to this direct 
scholarship aid, the advisory help 
which we have provided these students 
has included detailed information about 
selected colleges which seemed to meet 
their educational qualifications, needs, 
and aspirations; and which also offered 
an adequate number of scholarships for 
which they appeared to be eligible; 
and, finally, where the campus climate 
and the attitudes of its administration, 
faculty, student body, and neighboring 
communities were friendly and favor- 
able. 

To be able to carry on a sound and 
valid counseling and referral service 
offering detailed, accurate, and up-to- 
date information about so many aspects 
of so many different institutions, has 
required continuing contact with their 
administrations and student organiza- 
tions through the repeated field visits 
of our staff members, as well as through 
constant correspondence. Also, it has 
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required the collection, analysis, and 
compilation of a very large body of 
information about the colleges, together 
with the development through concur- 
rent contact with many hundreds of 
high schools, of valid and sound stu- 
dent selection methods. 

We have not only been interested in 
placing students, but, more important- 
ly, in placing them where they were 
likely to be well adjusted and happy. 
Meanwhile, we have been watching 
closely the changing pattern and the 
newly created opportunities in the 
South. Added stimulus has come from 
visits to our offices and from corres- 
pondents this past winter from officials 
of more than a dozen privately-con- 
trolled Southern colleges, both white 
and Negro, asking for our help in se- 
curing students of the other race. 

As far back as October, 1951, a 
survey of those colleges which were 
admitting or planning to admit stu- 
dents of the other race, was outlined 
in our semi-annual Chairman’s Report. 
As as result of the generous coopera- 
tion of the YMCA and YWCA and the 
NAACP, that survey has become a 
reality. Six staff members of the four 
organizations are visiting more than 
100 institutions in 18 States and the 
District of Columbia before the end 
of the current college year. 

Segregation barriers have already 
been lowered on more than fifty of 
these campuses. Now, the purposes of 
this survey are—and I will try to be 
as brief as I can, in view of our time, 
but I think I should cover this fully, 
nevertheless—the purposes of the sur- 
vey are: First, to determine which of 
the heretofore white institutions are ad- 
mitting or planning to admit Negro stu- 
dents. In what numbers and under 
what scholastic, social, and living con- 
ditions are they being or will they be 
admitted? What are the general ad- 





mission requirements for candidates of 
all races, and what scholarships are 
available to them? And, finally, what 
are the attitudes of administration, 
faculty, student body, and neighbor- 


ing communities towards this changed 
admission policy? 

In other words, to gather the same 
body of data which have enabled us 
to develop effective methods of se- 
lection and, accordingly, to make large- 
ly successful referrals to Northern in- 
stitutions. 

That is the first purpose of the sur- 
vey. Second, to determine the same 
facts about the private Negro colleges 
of comparable scholastic accreditation 
with respect to the admission of white 
students. 

Third, to determine on the basis of 
the collected, compiled and analyzed - 
survey data, to which Southern white 
and Negro colleges we can and should 
take the responsibility of referring stu- 
dents of the other race. 

Out of this survey and with the 
cooperation of those institutions which 
wish to be included, we are planning, 
our budget permitting, to extend our 
counseling and referral services on a 
two-way integration basis. Two-way 
integration, obviously, means the refer- 
ral and placement of white students in 
Negro colleges and vice versa. 

Much more importantly, however, we 
are hoping to launch a limited, con- 
trolled, pilot project with comparable 
numbers of _ selected privately-con- 
trolled white and Negro colleges, and 
white and Negro entering freshmen, 
selected, in so far as possible, for all- 
around excellence, including the mati- 
vation and ability to adjust to an inter- 
racial environment. 

This project would, just as it has 
been in the North, have to be a col- 
laborative effort between the high 
schools, the colleges, and the National 
Scholarship Service acting as the cat- 
alytic agent. The recruiting, screen- 
ing, and referral of these students 
would be an extension of the existing 
collaboration between the high schools 
and the National Scholarship Service. 
The acceptance of the students and the 
award of basic scholarships, where 
needed, would be up to the colleges to 
which the students had been advised 


to apply, and, finally, the award of 
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supplementary scholarship aid, where 
needed, would be up to us. There would 
be a continuing follow-up study not 
only of the students’ individual ad- 
justments to the campus environment, 
but of the impact of their presence 
there. 

A successful pilot project should 
furnish an enormous impetus towards 
the full integration in education which 
is the ultimate goal which I assume 
and know is the ultimate goal of all 
of us. The gains so far achieved have 
exacted a heavy toll in time and energy 
and money. The price of the follow 
through is going to be high, too, but 
it is going to have to be met if, in 
those memorable words, this generation 
proposes to keep its rendezvous with 
destiny. (Applause.) 


Dr. Davis: And now we are ready 
for audience participation. That is 
really what makes for the success of 
this conference, even though we have 
had most excellent presentations. It 
is audience participation that counts. 


When you get up this morning, will 
you be kind enough to give your name 
and to speak distinctly into the micro- 
phone. Also, if you have to make a 
comment, let it be a comment and not 
a speech, (Laughter) because we have 
too many good speakers here now as 
it is. We are limited in our time. 

Now, just rise and give your name 
and state to whom you are addressing 
your questions, and if you are going 
to make comments, make them briefly, 
if you please. 

We will take the gentleman over 
there. 

Mr. Lyman Jonnson: I would like 
to direct my question to either Dr. 
Patterson or Dr. Atwood, preferably. 

We have had wonderful success from 
the professors and others of the per- 
sonnel at the Louisville Municipal Col- 
lege where we were carrying on the 
campaign for integration into the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. It was a re- 
markable thing that when seventeen 
of the professors and instructors that 
were there in the University and who 


participated in the University and 
through the public press, it is re. 
markable that they would not let their 
personal interest be involved in a de 
cision as to whether they would be in 
favor of it, of the integrated campus, 

Dr. Davis: All right; now, the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Jounson: How shall we get 
these teachers who are now in jobs 
assured that our primary purpose ig 
not to get them out of jobs? 

Mr. Parrerson: Well, I am one who 
has no answer to that question. [| 
do not believe I have an answer that 
would satisfy many people on this, 
I do think this: The conference has 
brought out time and again that there 
will be sacrifices all along the way, 
I think that what has already been 
done in a number of states has demon- 
strated the willingness of those Negroes 
who are in the teaching profession 
to make the sacrifices that are neces- 
sary. 

I think that we should be given 
the opportunity to know what has 
been done, so at least we can bring 
together the experience that we have 
had, even though limited, to bear on 
any particular situation and so we 
can discuss and agree if there is any- 
thing that we can do in an organized 
way or even an unorganized way to 
help provide opportunity for those peo- 
ple who are going to make the sacri- 
fice, who are going to be displaced. 

It is a serious situation, there is no 
doubt about that. It is a serious situa- 
tion to these people who have this 
profession, who have gone into a pro- 
fession for life, and then find them- 
selves in this position. They find 
themselves in this dilemma when they 
are faced with the responsibilities that 
naturally accumulate as one grows— 
they find they may be out of a job. 
It is a sorry situation and a serious 
one and we cannot expect just a wave 
of enthusiasm for integration complete- 
ly to outlaw those very vital personal 
considerations. 

I think, however, that we must 
grow in the recognition that a price 
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has to be paid, and I think we must 
recognize that we will have to co- 
operate and rally around. And we will 
have to see somehow that the shock 
is personally not too great for those 
who are affected. If we can do that, 
then it will be a step in the right di- 
rection. 

Dr. Atwoop: I would like to sug- 
gest this, that I think one of the 
reasons that we were able to get the 
cooperation of the Negro faculty in 
the University of Louisville was due to 
the fact that those teachers had an 
interest and they knew they had the 
help and encouragement of everybody. 

Dr. Davis: We will take that gen- 
tleman over there. 

Mr. Bexx: I want to ask a ques- 
tion of Dr. Mays. I am very much 
concerned in the way in which many 
of the white colleges in the South are 
deliberately adopting policies of falling 
in the wake of the tax-supported in- 
stitutions and are thereby tossing away 
some of the responsibilities for leader- 
ship that they have. 

My question to Dr. Mays: Is it Dr. 
Mays’ opinion that they can in the 
near future do anything other than fol- 
low in the wake of the judicial de- 
cisions that are being made? In other 
words, is there now a possibility that 
the church-related white colleges in the 
South can open their doors to Negro 
students and still maintain their posi- 
tion financially ? 

Dr. Mays: I do not know if I can 
give a satisfactory answer to that ques- 
tion. I think the first and the most 
important thing for the church-related 
colleges to do would be to raise this 
question with the state-supported col- 
leges, the tax-supported colleges. For 
example, I see no reason why in Flor- 
ida, for example, or North Carolina or 
Virginia they could not do precisely 
the same thing that the colleges in 
Kentucky do. In other words, I think 
that if they are afraid to be a spear- 
head in the movement, that they could 
at least follow close on the heels of 
what is done and was done in that 


case, in Kentucky, and I think that 
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then they would be perfectly safe. 

On the other hand, I always feel 
that we can do a little more. If the 
private colleges would simply take the 
initiative and go on and do it, I think 
they could go ahead of the state col- 
leges. 

However, I would be satisfied at the 
moment if they would attempt just to 
keep up—and that I am afraid they 
are not doing. We do know that a 
lot of the church-related colleges are 
very much alert to it and that the the- 
ological institutions have gone far 
ahead of the colleges themselves. 

Now, if the theological institutions— 
for example, we can take Southern 
Baptist Seminary in Louisville, and we 
can take the theological seminary in 
Atlanta and we can take the one in 
Kentucky—if those theological insti- 
tutions in the deep South or parts of 
the South can do it without losing 
financial support, then I think the col- 
leges can also do it without losing 
financial support. 

Dr. Davis: Dr. Wright. 

Dr. Wricut: My question is ad- 
dressed to Dr. Parrish. It is my un- 
derstanding, Dr. Parrish, that a very 
much smaller number of high school 
graduates attend the Louisville insti- 
tution than attended the Louisville Mu- 
nicipal College—I would like to have 
you indicate whether or not that is 
true, and if it is true, what is the 
reason for it? 

Dr. Parrisu: I believe it is true 
that there are fewer high school stu- 
dents in colleges in general this year 
than last, but I think that there are 
several factors that have to be taken 
into consideration. 

As you know, there is of course am 
enormous decline in college enrollment, 
about 15 per cent; but then, of course, 
it is not as bad as has been stated, 
and you had the figures of Dr. At- 
A part of the decline is be- 


wood. 


cause they have transferred to other 
schools, other colleges; so, we cannot 
tell what happened to those students 


altogether. 
However, I think that it is much 
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higher than we have so far calculated. 

Dr. Davis: Dr. Mays. 

Dr. Mays: Mr. Chairman, I was 
wondering if Dr. Atwood would be 
willing to comment on the question 
that Dr. Lee threw out, and that I 
was much interested in, if a law in 
Kentucky would permit a Negro to 
attend the University of Louisville, and 
if a private college had accepted Ne- 
groes, why would there be need for 
a special act of legislation to permit 
white students, for example, to go to 
his college? 

Dr. Arwoop: Well, as the first crack 
at this whole thing, it was suggested 
and at our suggestion the state uni- 
versity did go over it, and then the 
private colleges and the church-related 
institutions led the move as leaders 
in the move to further amend the state’s 
segregation law permitting them to do 
what the courts had ordered the state 
university to do. 

Six months after the court decision, 
the Legislature overwhelmingly passed 
the law, that if they wanted to do it, 
they could do it. 

We discovered that the law permitted 
the white institutions, to permit the ad- 
mission of Negroes, and then we said, 
“Now does this permit Negro in- 
stitutions to admit whites?” 

Well, the attorneys did not know. In 
the law, the name of the Negro insti- 
tution was—they had the words “Col- 
lege for Negroes,” and that was in 
almost every other paragraph. There 
was the word “colored” or “Negro,” 
and there was the land-grant part of 
the institution’s charter, under which 
we get land-grant funds, and we got 
the land-grant funds because we are 
a Negro institution. 

Now, if we went through the law 
and we took out all reference to “Ne- 
gro,” or all reference to “colored,” if 
we took that out everywhere it was 
found, then as land-grant people, we 
would lose about $30,000 or so.—So we 
put in there, “chiefly for Negroes.” 

Mrs. Wuirrep: My question has 
been answered in part, but I would 


like to ask Dr. Parrish and Dr. At- 
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wood this: that if they did not enter 
the University, I wonder if qualifica. 
tions had anything to do with it. 

Dr. Atwoop: Your question really 
is what happened to them. I am sorry 
I did not answer that in the other 
question which was raised, but it is 
not a matter of qualifications that is 
involved. The juniors and seniors who 
transferred over to the University of 
Louisville had the option of complet- 
ing their majors in accordance with 
the catalogue. They had their choice, 
there was no taking away of credits 
at any of those schools. 

The examinations which were neces- 
sary were given to them, so that all 
of the students, if they went to other 
institutions had their arts and sciences 
credits and so on, it was not a matter 
of qualification. I would say that it 
simply appears that the loss is greater 
than it actually is. 

Mr. Dean: The question has been 
asked, but I do not think it has quite 
been answered yet, about this much 
smaller percentage of students who 
went to the University of Louisville. 
I am wondering if one of the prin- 
cipal reasons is because the costs were 
too high. 

It was in my mind, that there is 
this question of costs of enrolling, and 
things of that nature, and whether per- 
haps that was the dominating factor, 
or perhaps it was emotional—you un- 
derstand what I mean? 

Dr. Atwoop: I certainly think that 
the costs are higher now. And there 
are certainly fewer of them going in. 
There were 146 students in the Louis- 
ville Municipal College and they could 
have gotten in the University of Louis- 
ville. Well, 38 per cent of those trans- 
ferred. We have been having that 
studied, we were interested in what 
happened to all of those students, One 
hundred and forty-six of them could 
have gone; 88 percent of them trans- 
ferred. 

We went to the high schools and 
we tried to determine what was hap- 
pening to the graduating class of last 
spring, and there the principal of the 
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high school had made a study on this 
matter of college enrollment, and it 
has declined 70 per cent—in his case, 
he has 30 students out of 100. 

Now, of course, we have to work on 
that. It is a question of cost, of 
course, and there are other factors, 
but let me say it is because—well, 
they don’t like it, that is the key 
factor. 

Mrs. Hepeman: I have a question 
that I want to throw out, that I do 
not think you will like, but it is, What 
efforts are made to prepare Negro 
students for entry into a_ hostile 
world? (Laughter.) 

Dr. Davis: This gentleman over here 
has a question. 

Mr. Greene: My name is Greene, 
of North Carolina. I have a question 
that I want to ask, and I will pre- 
face it with a comment. I have been 
looking over our agenda that has been 
submitted, and this question deals with 
a small phase of the agenda of this 
conference. I will make the com- 
ment first, and then direct the ques- 
tion to Dr. Mays or Dr. Lee. 

This deals with segregation that is 
legally required and which exists in 
this country in three areas. Specif- 
ically, there is legally required seg- 
regation that exists in thirteen states 
in public accommodations. Legally re- 
quired segregation exists in public edu- 
cation in seventeen states. Then, there 
is the third type of these three types 
of legally required segregation, and 
this third type is segregation in family, 
that is the third type, and that exists 
in twenty-nine states. 

And now I ask the question. To 
what extent does the unchallenged ex- 
istence of the third of these types of 
Segregation continue to retard the en- 
trance of colored and white students 
in the schools and colleges traditionally 
racial? 

. Mr. Lze: The lady stated the ques- 
10n. 

_ Mrs, Hepeman: I had the ques- 
tion, What is being done to prepare 
Negro students for entry into a hos- 
tile world? 
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Dr. Davis: And we have this ques- 
tion from Mr. Greene. 

Mr. Greene: And it is really the 
same question. 

Dr. Davis: I think that the Chair 
will take the position that that is not 
a fair substitute question for it. The 
issue reverts to Mrs. Hedgman’s ques- 
tion, that is, what are we doing to 
prepare people for a hostile world? 

Mr. Lee: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to comment on this question—I 
am not going to answer it, but I should 
like to comment on it, and something 
that Dr. Parrish has said. ‘ 

A good deal of our discussion this 
morning has been with regard to how 
to desegregate or unsegregate institu- 
tions that already have a specific kind 
of pattern. We have been talking about 
the casualties in the Negro institutions, 
and we have been talking about the 
fears of the white institutions, and I 
think all of that is important and signif- 
icant! but really, we have not got- 
ten fundamentally down to the problem 
of integration. 

One part of that problem is the 
very simple but basic problem, the 
problem of presence or enrollment. I 
think we have talked somewhat about 
that. But there are many other prob- 
lems. For instance, what is the re- 
sponsibility both of the Negro college 
and of the white college for helping 
the student who comes in through the 
process of integration? What kind of 
policy decisions does a board of trus- 
tees have to make with respect to this? 
What kind of preparation and partici- 
pation should there be in administra- 
tive and faculty groups? 

Then, what about the student or- 
ganizations, particularly fraternities 
and the quasi-college organization of a 
voluntary nature which are so diffi- 
cult to change as respects segregation? 

And what about the community it- 
self? I think that these are the kinds 
of questions that we have to consider 
when we look at the process of in- 
tegration. That process of integration 
thus is something quite different from 
desegregation of a Negro institution on 
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one hand, or a white institution on the 
other. 

Dr. Davis: Dr. Patterson, would 
you like to comment? 

Dr. Parrerson: I do not think that 
it is quite sound to tell young people 
that they are preparing to enter a 
hostile world. I don’t think it means 
very much. The world has its hostile 
aspect, and it also has its cooperative 
and beneficial aspect. It seems to me 
that the sound preparation of young 
people today is to prepare them to 
meet the world as it is with its hos- 
tilities and with its beneficence. But 
basically I think that it is to stress, 
“What makes a good citizen?” or 
“What makes a good citizen at this 
time?” 

That would seem to touch this con- 
ference, too. Now, one of the im- 
portant aspects of a good citizen, as 
has been brought out here, is this 
matter of exercising one’s obligations 
and responsibilities as a citizen—to be 
effective in the community, and to 
modify those hostile aspects that we 
think should be modified, and to pre- 
pare to meet this approaching inte- 
gration. 

It has been brought out in this con- 
ference time and again that one of the 
problems has to do with putting peo- 
ple into these opportunities, after we 
get them. That is a job that reflects 
the feelings of educators for Negro 
youth all over the years—but when 
you get a letter—I am reminded of 
this inevitably—when you get a letter 
such as I got the other day from the 
graduate Dean at Purdue University 
saying that, “We have to deny this 
scholarship to the young man who ap- 
plied, though he has an excellent record 
in his last two years, because he is ter- 
ribly weak in his basic sciences.” 

Well, now, what do we do with that 
sort of thing? Well, what we do is 
to expose every possible student to it, 
maybe we have got to do the educating 
all over again, but that is another 
of these things that you have to do 
if you expect to carry this movement 
ahead into the larger areas of uni- 





versity training and if you are to take 
full advantage of its opportunities, You 
just have to face up to it, face up to 
your shortcomings and knuckle down 
and improve in these areas now, be- 
cause your future is dependent on it, 

I think, Dr. Hedgman, that is about 
the approach that we have got to take 
to that, in reply to your question. 

Now I revert naturally to what has 
been my theme song all over the past 
few years, which has been this mat- 
ter of our own responsibility to sup- 
port our institutions financially, [| 
mention that in my discussion. I men- 
tioned approaching the corporations and 
industry and I mentioned that because 
that is a part of the national picture. 
I think a very fundamental aspect, 
more fundamental in this matter of 
American democracy, is to spread the 
base of support in terms of all citi- 
zens of modest and reasonable means 
so that we can truly democratize our 
institutions. 

It seems to me, I will conclude, that 
the approach with regard to the young 
people today is not to scare the day- 
lights out of them about the world 
being hostile. The world is what it 
is, but I think we can go an awfully 
long way if we progress segment by 
segment and prepare them to meet the 
world as it is. 

That would be my answer to your 
question. 

Dr. Mays: I think that Dr. Patter- 
son has covered it. I might only say 
this, that I think there is a respon- 
sibility upon the college administrators, 
maybe, to put on a little pressure when 
they have the student graduating, if 
he is a student who seems to have 
something, who has something on the 
ball; not just to turn them loose, but 
to show them that they do have open 
doors in places where they were not 
open before. 

Mr. Burrety: My name is Burrell, 
and I am from New Jersey—Newark. 
My question is, to what extent are 
white students seeking and _ being 
granted admission to so-called Negro 


colleges? I direct that to Mr. Plaut 
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or to any of the other members of the 


panel. 
Dr. Davis: Will you take that ques- 


tion? 

Dr. Lee: I think I can speak on 
that. The only thing that I can quote 
from is an article that appeared in 
Ebony magazine, I think in October 
of 1951, in which it was estimated that 
for the calendar year, rather the school 
year, of 1951-52, in the neighborhood 
of 250 white students would be at- 
tending Negro colleges, and among 
those colleges that were named were 
Howard University, Lincoln, Fisk, and 
there were some others. I think that 
is the only information I have on that. 

Dr. Davis: If you don’t mind, I 
would like to make this comment, that 
a great many colleges, so-called Negro 
colleges, are admitting white students 
but some of those colleges just have 
got too much practical sense to an- 
nounce it to anybody. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Praut: Since the question was 
addressed to me originally, I just want 
to make this very unhelpful observa- 
tion. Our study is right in the middle 
of it, in the middle of the process. We 
have no returns as yet. 

Now, any one of these gentlemen 
who are presidents of Negro institu- 
tions is in a better position to answer 
that particular question than I am be- 
cause we have to go to them to get the 
information. 

Mrs. Smitu: I would like just to 
ask President Atwood if he knows 
what Kentucky is doing along the line 
of spiritual and moral guidance for 
students in the educative process. 

Mr. Arwoop: I will say only just a 
word about it. The University and the 
State Department of Education do 
have a program for moral and spiritual 
guidance carried on in the colleges, 
and it includes the public schools of 
the State. I think that is about all 
that I could say about that. 


Mr. Reppina: My name is Redding, 
from Wilmington, Delaware. I should 


like to address this question to either 
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of the gentlemen from Kentucky, and 
with your indulgence I would like to 
state a preface to the question. 

In August, 1950, the courts in Dela- 
ware handed down a decision restrict- 
ing the trustees of the University of 
Delaware from denying admission to 
colored students in undergraduate col- 
leges. As a result of that decision, all 
citizens today may go as undergraduate 
students to the University of Delaware. 
Further as a result of the decision, 
the Governor of the State has appointed 
a commission of 13 persons to investi- 
gate Delaware State College, the Ne- 
gro college and make a recommendation 
to him which he would forward to the 
Legislature. 

That was as to the future of Dela- 
ware State College. Well, nine mem- 
bers of that commission recommended 
that the Negro institution be converted 
from a four-year college to a six-year 
junior college, and be open to all citi- 
zens of the State. Three members of 
this commission, believing that the Ne- 
gro institution would never be the equal 
of the University of Delaware, recom- 
mended the total abolition of the Ne- 
gro college. One member of the com- 
mission, who happened to be the presi- 
dent of the Negro college, recommend- 
ed that the Negro college be continued 
and strengthened as a separate institu- 
tion. 

I would like to ask either of the 
gentlemen from Kentucky on the basis 
of their experience in Kentucky which 
of those recommendations in their 
opinion was right? 

Mr. Atwoop: I am afraid that we 
do not have enough experience in Ken- 
tucky to tell the people in Delaware 
what to do in a situation like that. 
That is a really difficult one, and I 
don’t think that we could make the 
decision for Delaware ourselves. 

Of course, I think that what we are 
doing in a similar situation in Ken- 
tucky is just this: we are working to 
have all of the schools in the State to 
be first-class, accredited institutions, 
and open to all of the children of the 
State regardless of race. That is what 
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we are clearing up there. Thus far the 
State has decided it wanted to keep 
all of the institutions, it feels that it 
needs them. We think that as time goes 
on that if we bring them up to certain 
standards, they will continue to be 
needed. It seems to me that Delaware 
might come to some such conclusion. 

Dr. ParrisH: Well, I want to say 
that one of the important things about 
integration is that it places a strain 
on segregation elsewhere in that par- 
ticular community. One particular in- 
stance comes to my mind, that being the 
case of a part-time instructor in the 
University of Louisville who has an 
accounting office downtown. He finds 
that his best student in the University 
is a Negro young man. So he offered 
him this job in the downtown office, 
which is opening up a whole new area 
of integration in an area that had not 
been thought of before. 

I thought that was important to 
mention because of these things that are 
happening. 

Dr. Davis: Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Hepeman: I would like to 
make one comment on the answer that 
Dr. Parrish gave to my question, and 
that is, that I will take it as a partial 
answer only. My question still is, to 
me, not completely answered, but I will 
not ask for a further answer. I will 
simply comment that the young people 
are facing a hostile world without ade- 
quate preparation. 

Mr. Merriam: I would like to ask 
Dr. Plaut what his organization can 
do for the young men and women in 
the Louisville Municipal College who 
have found it impossible to make 
the transfer for financial reasons. 

Mr. Pravut: Well, I should say 
that the answer to that will be very 
brief and very unhelpful; that they 
certainly cannot go to college anyway 
than at home for less money, particular- 
ly a municipally supported institution. 
There just isn’t any other answer. 


Dr. Atwoop: That is one of the dif- 
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ficulties, that there is such a very smal] 
budget. 

Mr. Praut: I may say that ou 
program, as I tried to explain before, 
is specifically one of counseling and 
referral or bringing together the quali- 
fied students and the institution with 
a scholarship opportunity. Our own 
direct scholarship awards are of a sup- 
plementary nature, as I said. 

In other words, when a student has 
been admitted and awarded an in- 
sufficient scholarship, we try to make 
up the difference. It just seems to me 
that the boys and girls that you are 
talking about are in no different a po- 
sition than the kids in any other part 
of the country. If they do not have the 
money and if they are not qualified for 
scholarship aid—I am trying not to be 
obtuse about this—but I do not see 
that there is any special situation. 

Dr. Lona: Coming back to this ques- 
tion or the statement that was made 
about teachers and members of the 
faculty making sacrifices in this inte- 
gration, I want to know if there is 
any justification for sacrificing the 
services of any teacher except on the 
basis of qualification. 

Dr. Mays: Of course, I think the 
answer to your question would be just 
what you imply; if you have teachers 
who are competent, of course there 
should not be a sacrifice but that, I 
think brings us right up against the 
one thing that we have guarded against, 
and that is to see that no really com- 
petent qualified teacher is sacrificed. 
I think that will have to be very care- 
fully guarded against. We ought to 
work out some machinery to see that 
no really competent person is sacrificed, 
if there is a place for him. 

Dr. Davis: I am delighted with this 
discussion that we have been having, 
but we will have to stop now. Will 
everybody be back here at two-thirty, 
please. 

(Thereupon, at 12:40 o'clock p.m., 
the Friday morning Delegate Assembly 


was recessed.) 
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Court Action and Other Means of Achieving Racial Integration 
in Education 


Detecate AssemBLy Session, Fripay Arternoon, Aprit 18, 1952 


The Friday Afternoon Delegate As- 
sembly Session of the Conference 
convened at 2:30 p.m. in Rankin 
Memorial Chapel of Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. with Dr. Carl 
Murphy, President, Afro - American 
Company, and Trustee, Morgan State 
College, presiding. 

Dr. Murpuy: Now, I want to say 
that being here stirs up many emotions 
in me, as you can well understand, 
particularly you, Dr. Thompson. If 
you had been one who entered this 
building once a day for nearly eight 
years and then did not see it again for 
more than thirty years, you can under- 
stand what a flood of memories came 
back to me when I entered this chapel 
this morning. 

There is another thing I need to say 
before getting on with this meeting. 
I want to congratulate Dr. Charles 
Thompson upon his 20th anniversary 
as editor of the JournaL or Necro 
Epucation and upon its uniformly high 
quality. He has had that continuity of 
which he can well be proud. He has had 
one editor for 20 years; and he has had 
four out of nine associate editors since 
1935; and he has had 25 out of 28 
original contributory and advisory edi- 
tors in the same period. 

The friends of this college are loud 
in their praise of the old days of 
Cook and Miller, but many of us are 
here today not only for the sake of the 
cause, but in tribute to a great and 
good professor of education. 

Now, Charlie, I want to present you 
with this gavel. Will you come up and 
get it? (Laughter.) I present to you, 
Charlie, this gavel as a memento of 
this conference which an enthusiastic 
college dean this morning termed one 
of the most significant in fifty years. 
(Applause. ) 


Dr. Txompson: I want to thank 
you, Dr. Murphy, for this symbol of 
your esteem. I am not a presiding 
officer very much, but I shall prize this 
gavel as one of my most precious 
mementoes. 

Dr. Mourpuy: Now, not fifty, but sev- 
enteen years ago Charlie Thompson de- 
voted an entire edition of the JourNaL . 
or Necro Epucation to “The Courts 
and the Negro Separate Schools.” A 
distinguished group of educators, in- 
cluding Ralph Bunche, DuBois, How- 
ard Long, William Kilpatrick, and W. 
T. B. Williams contributed to that 
issue. There was no common agreement 
that appeals to the courts could be 
successful. Even so distinguished a 
scholar as Ralph Bunche declared in 
1935 in that symposium that: 

“It must be futile, then, to expect 
the courts to afford the Negro protec- 
tion for rights which are denied him 
by popular will.” 

How could Dr. Bunche have fore- 
told or foreseen the impact of World 
War II and the United Nations on 
segregation? How could he have fore- 
told that a National Democratic Plat- 
form would contain a real civil rights 
plank and that a Democratic Presi- 
dent would support and carry out this 
pledge? There was no way for him to 
imagine even that a President’s com- 
mittee on civil rights would bring in 
a report that segregation is indefensi- 
ble or that the President, through his 
Attorney- and Solicitor Generals would 
go into the Supreme Court to fight 
against segregation in ownership of 
property, that is restrictive covenants, 
and Jim Crow in higher education, the 
exclusion of colored students from 
state universities. 

I mention this only to remind our 
speakers today, if among them there 
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be any prophets or sons of prophets, 
that hurdles which seemed unsurpass- 
able today are knocked over, not in 
seventeen or ten years, but in five 
years, and sometimes in one day. 

Whenever a great evil like segrega- 
tion operates against the interest of 
our community and the world, where- 
ever illegal and undemocratic Jim Crow 
raises its head, the problem is, How 
we shall kill it, not whether it should 
be done and how to step on as few toes 
as possible, while we are committing 
the mayhem. 

The subject this afternoon is to what 
extent and in what way should the in- 
terests of colored schools and colored 
teachers be taken into account, before 
we ask our courts for mixed schools. 

We have a panel here. The Panel 
Chairman is Ira DeA. Reid, Professor 
and Head of the Department of Soci- 
ology of Haverford College since 1947. 

The older generation remembers 
him best as Urban League fellow at 
the University of Pittsburgh in 1925, 
or as Industrial Secretary and Re- 
search Director of the National Urban 
League in the golden era of 1924 to 
1934. 

Since then, he has held sociology 
professorships in Atlanta for 12 years; 
New York University for one year; 
and at Haverford for five years. 

He has served both the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the United Nations as a 
consultant, and is the author of a 
number of books and scholarly papers 
in his field. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I introduce 
to you the Panel Chairman, Ira DeA. 
Reid. Dr. Reid. (Applause. ) 


PANEL Discussion 


Dr. Reip: Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

The broader subject of the panel’s 
discussion is that of court action and 
other means of achieving racial inte- 
gration in education. May I present 
the members of the panel: 

Oliver W. Hill, Attorney-at-Law, 
Richmond, Virginia; Member, The 
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President’s Committee on Government 
Contract Compliance. 

Herman H. Long, Director, Race 
Relations Department, A. M. A. Diyi- 
sion, Congregational Christian Church- 
es. 

Miss Ruth A. Morton, Field Secre- 
tary, Race Relations Division, Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. 

John J. O’Connor, President, Catho- 
lic Interracial Council of the District 
of Columbia. 

Walter White, Executive Secretary, 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Howard Long, Dean of Administra- 
tors, Central State College Wilberforce, 
Ohio. 

Dr. Rew: The plan for the discus- 
sion this afternoon is that the Chair- 
man will make a brief opening state- 
ment to be followed by brief state- 
ments three minutes in length by mem- 
bers of the panel, during which three 
minutes they will attempt to get off 
their chests in a predigested way any- 
thing which should come out of the 
discussion. Following that, there will 
be general discussion by the panel of 
certain questions that seem to be of 
moment as the result of these days of 
discussion; and following that, we will 
ask for a brief intermission and then 
there will be a period of discussion with 
the panel or from the floor, if the 
group wishes. 

I will not go back to 1985 for open- 
ing up the basis of this discussion, I 
will just quote you an article from the 
Southwest Review entitled, “Separate 
But Not Equal,” written by the con- 
venor of this conference, Dr. Charles 
Thompson, and discussing the Sweatt 
case and its meaning. Dr. Thompson 
says: 

“And then, there are the Negro 
leaders who are practically unanimous 
in their opinions as to the desirability, 
even the necessity, of eliminating seg- 
regation, but who are divided among 
themselves as to when and under what 
conditions they think integration may 
be successfully achieved. The large 
majority of them have arrived at the 
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stage where they are willing to fight 
for equality, or such approach to equal- 
ity as is possible, within the segre- 
gated framework. But up to now they 
have never faced seriously and squarely 
the probability of integration—some be- 
cause of vested interests, as well as 
the fact that 250 years of slavery and 
85 years of repression since Emanci- 
pation have produced an _ inferiority 
complex; others, and the majority per- 
haps, because of a pessimism or even 
a cynicism which has developed over a 
number of years of experience with 
“separate but equal” justice. Accord- 
ingly, even when they appear to be 
fighting for integration, they are mere- 
ly, or primarily, bringing the strong- 
est pressure of which they are capable 
to get more within the present frame- 
work, 

“There is, however, a smaller but 
rapidly increasing number of Negroes 
who are convinced that integration is 
possible now in many areas, and who 
are committed to the cause of setting up 
such a program. (I include within this 
group the large majority of the Negro 
leaders of Texas, who have supported 
the Sweatt case with every intention 
and expectation of being admitted to 
state-supported higher and profession- 
al institutions. ) 

“Finally, there is a still smaller but 
also rapidly growing group of Negroes 
who are convinced that segregation can 
be eliminated now and that it must be 
eliminated not only or even primarily 
as a matter of expediency but as a mat- 
ter of principle. And they are commit- 
ted to an uncompromising fight to this 
end, 

“Probably one of the most frequent, 
and in many respects the most reason- 
able, arguments advanced in support of 
the continuance of segregation, or rath- 
er against its elimination, is that segre- 
gation has been with us for eighty-five 
years; accordingly, any attempt to 
eliminate it would occasion such violent 
repercussions as to result in consequen- 
ces much more serious than the evils 
experienced from the present system. 
This would be a cogent argument if it 
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were valid; or even. if facts were pro- 
duced to support it. Those who make 
the argument generally rely upon ora- 
cular pronouncements as if their valid- 
ity were axiomatic; and even when 
they infrequently do attempt to sup- 
port the argument, they go back to 
the Reconstruction period—the facts 
concerning which are questionable at 
best—ignoring all of the progress 
which has been made either in race 
relations or in public morals in the 
past sixty years.” 

As a sort of summary statement of 
the position in which we find ourselves 
in 1952 I think that is an excellent 
statement, somewhat oracular but still 
very definitive in presenting the prob- 
lem that the panel is confronted with 
this afternoon. 

It seems to me by the way of de- 
fining the situation we are going to dis- 
cuss, we should be prepared to think 
about the start methods—because this 
is like a journey along a road—the 
start methods, the ways in which these 
things are initiated, and then the guid- 
ing principles on the road, the road 
markers, the road indicators that may 
provide us with some indication of 
where we are. And then, certainly, we 
should think about the stop methods— 
that is, where to stop and when to 
stop, if at all. 

I suggest therefore that the group 
think with us in terms of these three, 
the start methods, the road indicators 
and the stop methods in this whole 
process of integration, either through 
courts or other methods which will be 
brought out in our discussion. 

May we now begin the series of 
three minute talks. Mr. Hill. (Ap- 
plause) 

Mr. Hiuu: Mr. Chairman, and fel- 
low delegates: 

I would like to say at the outset 
that I look at this problem as being 
one where we must of necessity go in- 
to the court to fight for the elimination 
of segregation now, for the simple 
reason that it is the only available 
method of achieving it in any reason- 
able length of time. 
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But I do not think that we should 
put all our eggs into one basket. I 
think there is a great responsibility 
that the communities and particularly 
the Negro communities, since they are 
the more vitally affected, should under- 
take. One of the things that we have 
not done is to pool our resources and 
put on different types of projects. 

Now, I am very much in favor of 
one of the things that was mentioned 
last night and that I have been talk- 
ing about for a long time, and that is 
that we should pool our resources and 
make a project, in communities in states 
like Virginia and other border states. 
We should put someone on the field 
to go and hold discussions with small 
groups of white people and have a 
give-and-take with them, let them ex- 
press their version, give them the valid 
answers, reason with them and try to 
develop community sentiment. 

That, of course, is a long-range 
approach, I appreciate that. In the 
discussion about that, people have 
raised certain valid objections, maybe, 
but I think it is something we should 
undertake. 

There is something else that we have 
got to bear in mind, too, and that is 
that in our discussions we seem to think 
in terms, even in discussing integra- 
tion, we still think in terms only of 
white and colored. I think we should 
have a long-range program talking in 
terms of not white people and not 
colored people but simply Americans. 
We should attack this problem with the 
idea of arriving at the simple and utter 
elimination of all racial designations 
and racial concepts. 

Therefore, it is essential that we 
have a certain youthful enthusiasm 
and approach these things with that 
kind of religious zeal which thinks 
only in terms of achieving its object- 
ive—bearing in mind at all times that 
living in a democratic, capitalistic 
system, is a dangerous existence, it is 
a precarious existence. But, that is 
within you, it is like climbing a moun- 
tain to dizzier and more exhilarating 
heights and if we bear in mind and at- 
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tack it with that type of enthusiasm 
I think that we will be provided with 
enormous techniques for achieving the 
ultimate goal of being just not white 
or colored but just true and simple 
Americans. (Applause) 


Dr. Rew: Mr. White. 

Mr. Wuirte: I don’t think I yil] 
take up my whole three minutes. [| 
represent a Quaker College and I think 
I can summarize this in a very simple 
fashion, summarizing what Lester said 
last night and perhaps some of the 
others. 

In addition to court action, one of 
the things that we can do is to get 
power and acquire the proper use of it, 
particularly in the election of school 
boards as well as the Presidency of 
the United States. 

Then, there is the question of propa- 
ganda, which is still a good word, des- 
pite all of the contumely which has 
been attached to it—that is, we should 
do the kind of educational job that 
Mr. Hill has just spoken of, although 
he did not use the word “propaganda.” 

Then, third, there is the making use 
of pressures, of economic pressure, 
and along that line we must sell to 
America the truth. And what is the 
truth, what is it that we must tell? 
Well, the truth is this, namely, that 
prejudice and segregation are much too 
expensive, they involve too many los- 
ses in dollars and cents as well as in 
moral values for America to afford 
them, to afford prejudice and segrega- 
tion in times like these. 

Then, the fourth thing is persuasion, 
the kind of persuasion that Lester talk- 
ed about last night. 

I believe that these four things 
supplementing court action will bring 
us much closer and much faster to 
our goal which we seek. (Applause) 


Dr. Rew: Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr, O’Connor: Mr. Chairman, and 
ladies and gentlemen: I would like 
to address myself first of all to the 
national problem and specifically to 
the technique which Catholics have em- 
ployed to hasten the process of inte- 
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gration in schools throughout the 


country. 

About three years ago it was found 
that in Springfield, Massachusetts, an 
organization called Catholic Scholar- 
ships for Negroes during the past two 
or three years has engaged in work 
and that work has developed to the 
point where today approximately 75 
Negro students, boys and girls, are 
being financed either entirely or in 
part in some Catholic institution of 
higher learning somewhere in the 
United States. 

The technique specifically that was 
there employed was that money was 
first of all gathered together, it was 
solicited and put in one place. Secondly, 
an effort was made to find out qualified 
Negro students. Then, when those two 
things were present, when you had the 
money on the one hand and the quali- 
fied student on the other, the next ap- 
proach was to go to the dean or the 
president of a particular college and 
say, “Look, we have a student who is 
qualified both financially and academ- 
ically. Will you accept such a student?” 

The record of this particular organi- 
zation has been, as statistics indicate, 
highly successful, because obviously 
the only reason that a student on that 
basis could be turned down would be 
on the basis of race,—that is, if the 
student were qualified financially and 
he could pay his tuition firstly, and 
secondly, were qualified academically. 
So, in a number of colleges, one Cath- 
olic institution after another across the 
country have opened their doors to 
Negro students and these Negro stu- 
dents have been accepted. 

I would say that the point has now 
virtually been reached where one par- 
ticular institution, having perhaps over- 
come some of its earlier fears and hesi- 
tation, has gone one step further be- 
yond the mere acceptance of a quali- 
fied student and has itself contributed 
a scholarship so that when the organi- 
zation in Springfield puts up the money 
to pay the tuition of a Negro student 
the institution itself will come along 
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and say, “We will donate a scholar- 
ship on our own accord.” 

And without going into all the rami- 
fications of the problem, [ just men- 
tion by way of starting the ball rolling, 
that one technique which has proven 
extremely successful and extremely 
satisfactory is this technique I have 
just been talking about. 

I might conclude by saying that in 
the localities where the color line has 
been crossed by a Catholic institution, 
it thereby sets up an example for other 
private schools and likewise for public 
schools in that same area and that same - 
region. That pressure is continuing be- 
cause the experiment is working out 
and working out very successfully, and 
more and more the question arises, 
“Why aren’t colored students accepted 
in some other college or institution of 
higher learning?” I thank you. 
(Applause) 


Dr. Rei: Mr. Herman Long. 

Mr. Herman Lone: Mr. Chairman, 
and ladies and gentlemen, I did not 
really intend to take three minutes, 
but since everyone else has, I will use 
up every one of my three minutes. 
(Laughter. ) 

Now, to start off with, it is apparent 
to me that in this conference we have 
been dealing with a lot of specifics, 
but in some very curious way we have 
gotten into abstractions and a whole 
lot of our difficulties are involved in 
these abstractions. We have been talk- 
ing about integration and some people 
have been trying to differentiate be- 
tween integration and desegregation 
and using other terms to qualify and 
explain what their concern happens 
to be. It seems to me that our purposes 
should not be side-tracked by an in- 
volvement in semantics because I think 
we know and we understand, despite 
this sort of intellectual indulgence, 
what we want and what the important 
goals are. 

It seems to me that we are probably 
at one of the very crucial stages in the 
whole development of Negro leader- 


ship today, at a very crucial stage in 
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the development of what we might call 
interracial leadership, and some of the 
issues which are related to this stage 
have I think already been brought out 
in these discussions and they are partly 
related to the differences which some 
people have made as to integration 
being a complete and satisfactory inte- 
gration of the whole, an integration of 
the spirit, the mind and the heart of 
the people, as compared with integra- 
tion or desegregation, which is merely 
something that represents integration 
or desegregation in given situations of 
education. 

That is probably a very highly in- 
tellectual form of our present state of 
disorganization, but it does seem to 
me that very fundamentally we are at 
this stage in our orientation and it is 
something that relates, I think, basic- 
ally to the concern of this panel. This 
is largely an impression, but I think 
it would be supported by actual inci- 
dents, that is for the most part these 
developments have outstripped in many 
instances the orientation of Negro lead- 
ership on certain aspects of that—well, 
as towards the solution of these prob- 
lems. That, of course, is a natural 
thing. 

When many of these court decisions 
came down even our most wise and far- 
seeing experts did not even anticipate 
that the courts would make some of 
the decisions that the courts did make 
and we are at the stage now, it seems 
to me, of having an increasing partici- 
pation not only by Negroes especially 
but by other minority groups and other 
minority group leadership, which groups 
are bringing a combination of resources 
to the solution of these problems that 
we have not had before. And in many 
instances this new leadership, this new 
allied leadership, is farther ahead in 
some of the techniques and some of 
the other approaches which are being 
used in their attack on these problems, 
than a good segment of Negro leader- 
ship. 

I think this is expressing itself also 
at the level of orientation of students 
in colleges today. I know that my 
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friends have said, ‘Students just don’t 
seem to be concerned today as they 
were in the early thirties and forties 
about these issues.” 


I thank you. (Applause) 


Dr. Rem: Miss Morton. 

Miss Morron: I am going to try to 
be rather specific and sometimes being 
specific gets you into trouble. 

I should say at the beginning that 
when we have been discussing this 
problem of the teachers and their sac- 
rifices, that most of it, the discussion 
has been spent upon the tenure and 
the security of the teacher. 

But now, I would like to discuss 
these teachers who are dissatisfied with 
the profession, those who are misfits 
in the profession, and what can be 
done by the way of counseling them 
and helping them vocationally, and 
through counseling services to enable 
them to orient themselves and adjust 
into other fields than teaching. 

I have talked about this all through 
the South, and I have found that there 
are many teachers who are teaching 
who do not wish to teach—and this is 
not just in the Negro schools but in 
the white schools—I would like to 
say that this thing has crossed racial 
lines—and it is not a racial question, 
this matter of getting teachers out, 
teachers who should not be in there, 
who do not want to be _ teachers 
but who are teaching because nothing 
else is open to them or has been in the 
past, particularly in these mill towns 
that I have been in, down in the South, 
But now, with the coming of industrial- 
ization in the South, they are saying, 
“Perhaps we can have a chance of do- 
ing something else.” 

If we can help those teachers to 
find their proper vocation, their proper 
trade let us say, by getting them out 
and replacing them with teachers who 
want to teach, in that way we will have 
a chance of strengthening the school 
system and helping these people who 
really want help. 

There is another thing I would like 
to say, and that is for some agency such 
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as these associations, and there are 
a few of them in the South, denomina- 
tional and private school agencies and 
so on, I would like to see them make 
a comprehensive study of what the 
private schools have done, to determine 
those which are more strategically lo- 
cated geographically and culturally be- 
cause those are the schools which in 
the long-run are the ones which could 
be knit into this integration process. 

I think that some of the schools, and 
this goes not just for the Negro schools, 
but I think some of the white schools, 
the private schools, that some of them 
are not very strong. However, I think 
that they are in good locations and I 
would like to see the agencies combine 
their efforts and make a study to de- 
termine which ones of those schools 
are the most likely to live and those 
which should live, and to strengthen 
some of those which are now weak, 
because it seems to me that if we could 
go into that now at this stage of de- 
velopment—if we could do it, now is 
the time. 

Now I am not a college professor. 
I have worked most of my life in the 
secondary and primary school levels. 
It seems to me that many of the prob- 
lems which have been cited here will 
not be solved until we have integration 
at the primary and secondary school 
level. I think that is one of the most 
important things that faces us and I 
hope that Mr. White and all of you 
people just go ahead and get busy in 
this area. 

But I do predict that there will be 
considerable trouble in the—what I call 
cultural pockets of the South. I have 
travelled for the last 17 years in the 
backwoods and there are a lot of these 
pockets, there are a lot of these places 
where we run up against the most blind 
prejudice and where the whites—well, 
because they have nothing else to do, 
nothing to excite them—where the 
whites simply want an excuse and they 
do things, a lot of them, in racial af- 
fairs that they do not always do so 
much out of prejudice but because they 
like excitement and there is nothing else 
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in these small towns to do. I think we 
need an educational project that would 
make it possible that these problems 
be studied and corrected. 

And also we have these teenage 
groups. I have seen among these young- 
sters of the teenages, how they get to- 
gether—‘‘get together” is the opposite 
word from what it is—how they have 
these fights and battles. I think some- 
thing needs to be done there. I mean, 
in these areas to which I have made 
reference, you try to get the races 
together, and when you do that im- 
mediately these fights, these disturb- 
ances spring up, they flare up. . 

We need more study and we need to 
exchange information. That is vitally 
important at this stage of the game, 
so as to minimize the amount of trouble 
that may come by this mixing, and so 
on, that I have been talking about. 

I should like further an exchange 
of ideas that might be carried on by 
the Negro in general—I mean some- 
thing that gets down to grass roots sO 
that we can tell each other what we 
are doing and what we are thinking. 
We need to know. (Applause) 


Dr. Rew: Mr. Howard Long. 

Mr. Howarp Lona: Mr. Chairman, 
and ladies and gentlemen: I suspect 
that most of us who have listened to 
the total presentation here may on 
critical reflection agree with me that 
perhaps we have over-emphasized what 
will come to the Negro people from in- 
tegration, and at the expense of what 
we, through integration, may contrib- 
ute to others. Knowing human nature 
—and don’t ask me what I mean by 
“human nature’—as we know, there is a 
selfish streak in all of us and nobody 
wants to undertake something ordinari- 
ly which simply does something for 
somebody else and has no return for 
himself. 

In this striving for integration, neces- 
sarily we have entered the market place 
where human values are exchanged. 
We have entered into barter, so to 
speak, and when you barter you must 
also have something to offer. I should 
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therefore like the panel to stress in 
connection with integration what it 
will do for society as a whole and what 
it will do for the white people as well 
as for us, if there is integration. 

I am sure that the economic argu- 
ment is not sufficient in itself. Recently, 
though, I had the pleasure of viewing 
a picture gotten out by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Illinois, the title of which 
is, “It is Good Business.” That pic- 
ture shows what is lost in production 
by simply ignoring the potential con- 
tribution of one-tenth of our popula- 
tion. Also, we should emphasize what 
it means when people get inferior sal- 
aries and an inferior status in the mar- 
ket. 

I would also emphasize the import- 
ance of integration in the education of 
white persons. To me at least it seems 
quite impossible to educate or help peo- 
ple to educate themselves in a medium 
where one-tenth of the population is 
excluded. We should show the contri- 
bution therefore that is lost to the edu- 
cational processes in these universities 
and these colleges and these various 
schools by excluding that tenth of the 
population, that is a thing I should 
like to see impressed upon others as 
fully as upon ourselves. 

I am convinced that we could do 
a better job in selling our ideas if 
we can show that there is mutual bene- 
fit in integration. (Applause) 


Dr. Rew: One of the members of 
the panel was to have been Mr. H. J. 
Gibbons, Secretary-Treasurer, Ware- 
house and Distribution Workers Union, 
Local 688, St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. 
Gibbons was unable to be present but 
we have this telegram from his adminis- 
trative assistant: 

“Mr. Gibbons forced to remain over 
the weekend in Louisville, Kentucky, 
on a very urgent strike situation. He 
had made plans to participate in the 
conference on education and had looked 
forward to the meeting. Our local 
union is very much aware of the need 
for concerted and intelligent commu- 
nity action on behalf integrating public 
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school systems. As a community agency 
we will lend every assistance to the 
elimination of this social sore spot 
from our community. Again, accept Mr, 
Gibbons’ regrets and best wishes for 
the conference.” 

The members of the conference haye 
brought forth some very interesting 
ideas and before opening this up for 
discussion, I think a brief summary 
might not be out of place. 

We start off with the assertion that 
court action is a must. I am certain 
that Mr. Hill was doing professional 
pleading when he was saying that 
this has not been a profitable venture 
for the lawyers (laughter), but he has 
indicated the legal basis on which such 
action must be taken. 

Mr. White pointed out the need for 
utilizing political power, political par- 
ticipation ranging all the way from the 
school board up to the question of Fed- 
eral national elections; by the use of 
propaganda and the application of 
pressure and the use of persuasion. I 
suppose he meant persuasion by words 
rather than the use of a stick, but per- 
suasion was the important point. 
(Laughter ) 

Then, we have economic tools. There 
are the mutual scholarships on which 
Mr. O’Connor talked, which brings in 
another important issue involved in 
this question of shifting from the type 
of education which we now have to 
what we hope to achieve. 

Mr. Herman Long introduced the 
problem and question of leadership 
which raises the fundamental issue or 
question that if you achieve integra- 
tion, do you not do away with Negro 
leadership; and what place does it 
have in an integrated academic environ- 
ment? 

Miss Morton has presented some 
rather fundamental observations and 
approaches suggesting that we might 
prepare for the vocational reeducation 
of large numbers of people and that we 
might consider the whole question of 
tenure and security for teachers as one 
additional phase of the problem of inte- 
gration. 
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Mr. Howard Long in his comments 
reminds me of a story about ghosts, 
and what they do to a person. Well, 
it is not what ghosts do to you, it is 
what ghosts make you do to yourself. 
In this instance, does segregation make 
you do things to yourself? 

I think that is an indication of the 
major things in this discussion by the 
members of the panel on this subject 
of using the courts in integration in 
education. 

Dr. Rew: Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr. O’Connor: Mr. Chairman, I 
have noted in the past two years a tre- 
mendous growth relatively speaking of 
what we might call an interracial so- 
ciety. I have come to the conclusion 
that the interracial society is getting to 
be almost as segregated as an exclusive- 
ly Negro society, that we get, all of 
us, into a corner and we have our con- 
ferences, magnificent as they are—and 
we have our banquets and our dinner 
meetings and all of that sort of thing— 
all of it kind of operating in a sort of 
underground way. I see that we are 
bringing people into that interracial 
society slowly but I think steadily. 

On the other hand, I do not think 
the point has yet been reached where 
that interracial society has yet gone 
out to the total community. I think 
thus far it has been a one-way street 
and thus far too slow. I think these 
banquets and this conference are a 
magnificent demonstration of the growth 
of this interracial society I am talk- 
ing about, but I do not think that 
the interracial society itself, although 
it has a very nice life of its own, more 
or less hidden and secret—I do not 
think the interracial society as yet has 
gone out into its own community. 

Dr. Rei: That is a unique observa- 
tion, Mr. O’Connor. I wonder whether 
anyone else—Mr. Long, would you 
want to pick up at this point in terms 
of specific problems? 

Would you maintain, for instance, 
that Negroes have, let us put it, a 
vested interest in segregation as well 
as some whites, and that it is difficult 
to eliminate it and it is slow, as long 
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as this vested interest remains? Or 
speak on some of the experiences we 
have had and some of the ways of 
taking the vests off these interests. 
(Laughter) 

Mr. Herman Lona: This is related 
to a question I raised relative to this 
so-called international society. My po- 
sition has been that there is not the 
representation of Negroes in this so- 
ciety to the extent that there ought to 
be. There is a tendency for other groups 
to be more active in participating in it 
and giving it leadership. 

So, in the local communities, then, 
there is need for Negro leadership to - 
be as much concerned and as much in- 
volved in participation there as there 
is reason for it to be concerned in 
the fight on the legal side, the fight on 
the propaganda side and the fight 
against discrimination. 

Dr. Rem: Well, let us take this, for 
example. Suppose the problem came 
up which Miss Morton presented when 
she touched upon the teenagers in the 
Southern communities. What would you 
have to do to achieve racial integration 
in these Southern communities? 

Mr. Herman Lona: Well, I would 
not answer the question on the basis 
of the question that you asked me, be- 
cause I do not think there is a real 
question there. 

I do not believe integration is some- 
thing that we ever achieve at any given 
moment. We are involved in a process 
which is a very irregular process. What 
I mean is that we attain various stages 
of it. We may attain desegregation in 
one aspect of community life and not 
attain it with any other. So, the ques- 
tion of what you would do if you had 
integration to me is not a real question, 

I think that a more valid question 
and a more important question is, what 
do we mean by integration and I think 
again that that is an abstract question 
because we have never had integration 
enough to know what it means. 

Dr. Rem: What has been the ex- 
perience in those integrated schools, 
let us say, in Indiana, where they are 
attempting to pull the concept together, 
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in some of the schools in Indiana? 

Mr. Herman Lona: Is that addres- 
sed to me, too, Mr. Chairman? 

Dr. Rei: Yes. 

Mr. Herman Lona: Well, when it 
comes to that, if we can forget about 
some of these idealized things that some 
people have in their minds that they 
call integration, we have had presented 
in papers here today and yesterday 
very interesting examples of how in- 
tegration or desegregation has been 
effected in New Jersey particularly 
and out in the State of Indiana. 

The process which was very clearly 
described in the case of New Jersey 
was a very deliberate and very thought- 
ful and very carefully planned process. 

The effects of that effort were, of 
course, first desegregation, that is, the 
elimination of the barrier against en- 
trance into a given school system on 
the basis of race. Secondly, it did do 
the same sort of thing in terms of 
teachers’ examinations and the teaching 
of classes themselves. 

Now, what is happening to the stu- 
dents is another question. 

Dr. Rew: I wonder if we couldn’t 
take up that point. I think one of the 
issues raised earlier—that is one of 
the important problems—is limited 
segregation. 

Is that practical, to have that when 
full racial segregation does not take 
place? To have one step? 

You see, now, for the last half cen- 
tury we have been pushing. Mr. White 
do you have any comment? 

Mr. Wuire: Keep pushing (laugh- 
ter). 

I would like to comment about inte- 
gration in Washington. I think that in 
Washington, one of the harmful things 
that segregation has done to the Negro 
is that he is reluctant to go to a res- 
taurant or hotel or moving picture 
house, even though he doesn’t have an 
interest in segregation, because he is 
afraid of getting hurt and he does not 
want to get embarrassed. So, he tends 
to go more and more into a sheltered 
little world all of his own. 

As to the comment that there will 
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be all these fights among the school 
children, the white and colored chil- 
dren, if we have integration—vwell, 
good Lord, kids have been fighting each 
other for generations. I don’t think that 
will mean anything. White kids fight 
other white kids in white schools and 
colored kids fight colored kids in color- 
ed schools and if we do away with seg- 
regation then maybe the white kids 
and the colored kids will fight but it 
won't mean anything. Kids fight—it is 
normal with them. 

I think there will be a brief period 
when there will be a large number of 
incidents of that sort, but I don’t think 
it is anything to worry about. 

Coming back to the Washington sit- 
uation, we are cracking away at this 
thing. Recently we had a meeting here 
on civil rights and our headquarters 
were in the Statler Hotel. Well, I was 
in the elevator there one day and I was 
with other people in the elevator. Two 
of the other fellow delegates got off 
on the fourth floor and I was on the 
12th so I was left in there with a 
couple, quite obviously Southern, from 
their accent. 

Well, the husband, he said, “Where 
are all these Negroes coming from’”—I 
won't use the low term that he used— 
“what are they doing in the hotel?” 

His wife snapped back, “They are 
as good as anybody else and they are 
much better behaved than that couple 
in the room next to us that fought and 
quarreled last night and kept you 
awake.” (Laughter) 

Yesterday I was down to the Statler 
for lunch and there were a number of 
well-dressed colored men and women 
going about the hotel and nobody paid 
any attention to them. Now, whether 
they were delegates to the D.A.R. con- 
vention or not—(laughter)—I don't 
know, but they had rooms in the hotel 
and they were there—and so, you see, 
we are cracking away at these things 
here in Washington, in quite a number 
of the hotels and more of them are go- 
ing to be cracked, although we are 4 
long ways from cracking the restaurants 
and moving picture situation. 












Dr. Rem: What is involved in a 
situation where you have, let us say, 
integration in, say, education and you 
still have this same situation in Wash- 
ington concerning housing? 

Mr. Wurre: Well, it is all part of 
the same pattern. You cannot fight seg- 
regation—what I mean, you cannot re- 
move it from education or jobs and let 
it remain in some other area. I am 
sure that nobody in this audience means 
that you can abolish segregation in 
education and then have ghettos in 
housing where inevitably the children, 
if they go to school, will go to what 
will be a predominantly Negro or white 
school, You have got the problem of 
gerrymandering and you have got the 
problem of transportation. 

Now, I do not think this is going to 
be cracked over night, but it is going to 
be cracked, in my opinion, in all of these 
areas both because of internal and ex- 
ternal pressures all over America. Dem- 
ocratic processes operate much quicker 
than you would believe at first thought 
and they have been operating faster 
than most anybody would have believed 
even five years ago. 

What we have got to do is to push 
forward on all these fights. We have got 
to fight restrictive covenants, we have 
got to fight the gentlemen’s agreements 
of real estate dealers and others—which 
are very current right here in Washing- 
ton. We have got to fight the attitude 
of some of the official housing agencies, 
with all due respect to my friend 
Frank Horne who is here this after- 
noon. 

Dr. Rem: Perhaps you had better 
tell us what you mean by that. 

Mr. Wuire: Well, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency right now is 
virtually upholding what they call 
“Homogeneity of Occupancy in Fed- 
erally Financed Projects.” In Washing- 
ton and Baltimore and Northern as well 
as Southern cities they are using Fed- 
eral funds, despite protests again and 
again—they are doing what has been 
forbidden to them, to maintain a hous- 
ing pattern like that and it is something 
we have got to break. 
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Dr. Rem: All right. Now, the panel 
has brought up these points with sig- 
nificance, first, that integration is not 
to be regarded as something to be 
achieved at any one point alone; second- 
ly, that each and everything, whatever 
we do in education is not only to be 
regarded as something that is achieved 
along one line only, but a simultan- 
eous approach or attack has got to be 
made from all angles. 

Miss Morton has had 17 years of 
experience in these school situations 
down South and she is able to bring 
a body of fact into our discussion. 

Miss Morton, what about the facts 
upon the cost of segregation to our 
nation, pointing to such things as the 
necessity of maintaining separate 
schools—will you just go ahead? 

Miss Morton: Segregation is prob- 
ably one of the costliest iniquities we 
have in the United States. It costs 
us not only money, but there is a hu- 
man cost and there is a cost in justice 
and in democracy and in all of the 
values that we hold good; they are 
nullified by segregation. 

When I was speaking about a body 
of knowledge I was speaking mostly 
about the very poor secondary and 
primary school situations that we find 
all over the Southeast, regardless of 
race. They are a disgrace to the United 
States. The educational level in the 
rural sections of the South is almost 
unbelievable for persons who have not 
visited some of those schools. Until 
we can wipe out that kind of condition 
it seems to me that all the way along 
the line all of the young people in 
America of all races suffer. 

Not only that, but these people are 
pouring out of the Southeast into the 
North and the West and they are tak- 
ing with them all of these problems, 
right into areas where they did not 
exist before. They are taking them in- 
to places where peoples’ minds are still 
open. My home happens to be in Cal- 
ifornia. Now, so many of the young 
people coming into that area of the 
country come in there with these poi- 
soned attitudes and they get them into 
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the schools and they pass on these at- 
titudes to the children in the California 
school system—and it is a real strug- 
gle there to keep from introducing seg- 
regation all along the line. Teachers 
who have been free from prejudice 
sometimes become prejudiced because 
they do not understand the problems 
of the Southeast or what these boys 
and girls had to face, 

It seems to me that we have a very 
difficult situation there and one that 
needs all of our attention. 

Dr. Rew: Thank you very much. I 
do wonder now if there are any com- 
ments from members of the panel. 

Mr. Howarp Lona: I would like to 
ask Walter a question. 

Dr. Rew: All right. 

Mr. Howarp Lone: Is it probable, 
Mr. White, that we are for the mo- 
ment at least in a backswing to a more 
conservative attitude on this question 
of segregation and if that is the situa- 
tion, then do you see any hazard? 

Mr. Wuire: If there is a backswing 
I do not know about it, excepting in 
a very few instances. 

Mr. Howarp Lona: Well, to pursue 
that a little bit further, does the Su- 
preme Court seem to be a little bit 
more conservative than it was; and 
also does there not seem to be sort 
of a disposition now to deny the Civil 
Rights plank in the Democratic plat- 
form? 

Mr. Wurre: Since we have several 
cases pending before the Court, I think 
I should refrain from giving an opin- 
ion. 

Dr. Rew: Well, suppose we leave 
out the Court, then. You are now 
part of the system that represents a 
move away from the old order into the 
new. How would you interpret the 
social climate in which Central State 
College comes into existence, for ex- 
ample? 

Mr. Howarp Lone: You are look- 
ing at me; are you asking me that? 

Dr. Rew: Yes. 

Mr. Howarp Lone: Well, I don’t 
know whether I should confine it to 
Central. And I should say that it 


seems to me as if there is a swi 
backwards to conservatism and that it 
has a danger and it is important to 
think in terms of what strategy and 
tactics to employ. I never know when 
I am using the words strategy and tac- 
tics correctly. But—and maybe I am 
right or maybe I am wrong and [ 
hope I am wrong—but I do seem to 
see this swing backwards. 

Mr. Rew: How about that, Mr, 
Hill? 

Mr. Hirt: Well, I think that he 
has touched upon a very important 
point. It seems to me that in our 
discussion we are attempting to as- 
sess what the public opinion and at- 
titude are, and some people have even 
been trying to say that if we do this 
or that, the South will revolt and there 
will be violence. That is what some 
people say. And other people say that 
they do not think the South would re- 
volt or that there would be violence. 

So, all of us are concerned in an ef- 
fort to predict how people are going 
to react if something happens in the 
way of desegregation or integration 
but it seems to me that nobody knows 
exactly how the public is going to 
react. 

You cannot even tell how the South- 
ern public is going to react, because 
the Southern public has acted in re 
cent years in ways that we did not 
ever expect the Southern public to re- 
act. We are involved really in a way 
in a political discussion where those 
in favor of integration are trying to 
claim that the public is ready to ac- 
cept integration and those who are not 
in favor are trying to claim that pub- 
lic opinion will not accept it. 

Dr. Rep: Let me pose this to you, 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Are there certain ways of acting by 
which you get a more favorable pub- 
lic reaction than certain other ways? 
I think we may go into this. 

Do we know if we seek to promote 
integration, whether there are certain 
ways more acceptable to those we are 
trying to get a reaction from and if 
so, what are they? 
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Mr. Hux: Well, 1 do not know 
that I would be able to answer that, 
but I would say this, that you can only 
anticipate that people are going to re- 
act and you map your activities so as 
to meet your anticipated reactions. 

Now, that is one of the reasons why 
I think we should attempt at this stage 
of the game to get on little closer terms 
with white people in order to convince 
them that here is something that is 
desirable—integration. 

There is not any question in my 
mind but that we are entering a period 
of more conservatism, and my reason 
for saying that is this, that after all 
war periods you have certain emotional- 
ism and certain idealism and then we 
have a leveling off from that plane. 

Now, of course, whether we will con- 
tinue in the idealistic period or whether 
we will go into a conservative period 
will depend a lot upon foreign cir- 
cumstances, whether we are going to 
enter into another war very soon and 
all of these other things. 

I would like to say this again that 
we have got to get in touch with white 
people in order to convince them that 
they have got to make certain ap- 
proaches towards this good thing. 

Here is another thing. It is true, 
of course, that I can go into the Statler 
—but how many Negroes can afford 
the prices at the Statler? We have 
got to think in terms of peoples whose 
finances won’t permit the Statler; we 
have got to think of the one dollar and 
a dollar and a half man—(laughter )— 
no, I am serious. We have got to get 
them to see this proposition and we 
have got to hammer it into them. 

We have by court action eliminated 
segregation in interstate travel and we 
have eliminated—but have we? Ne- 
groes still go into Jim Crow coaches 
and Negroes still congregate in the 
rear of buses. Our efforts will have 
to go to consolidate the court action 
and at the same time we have got to 
sell white people on the idea that they 
have got to make some approaches to 
the Negroes because otherwise they are 
going to be reluctant. 
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That is the reason, really, why we 
have such small groups in the inter- 
racial business. Negroes are reluctant 
about seeking the association of white 
people and there have got to be over- 
tures that have to be made by the 
white people. The white people will 
have to make them, because for years 
and years Negroes have been told they 
were inferior and they felt that white 
people did not want to associate with 
them and consequently they are not 
going to make an overture. 

Dr. Rep: All right, now how about 
some of the problems that were men- 
tioned this morning. There was ref- 
erence to Louisville, the situation there 
where you have achieved integration. 
Are there any legal remedies or any- 
thing else that can help these teachers 
who were displaced because of inte- 
gration? Can you think of any? 

Mr, Hitz: Well, I cannot think of 
very many things that we can do in 
situations like we have in Louisville. 
There you do have the fact that teach- 
ers have been displaced and the only 
resort you have, of course, is the 
process of either persuading the ad- 
ministrative officials or going into a 
court action to protect our rights. 

Dr. Rew: Yes. 

Mr. Hirt: But I do think we should 
look at the problem from a little broad- 
er viewpoint and try to see if we can 
avoid the displacement of teachers. Cer- 
tainly, there is going to be some dis- 
placement and some displacement is de- 
sirable (laughter). That is right, it is 
desirable. 

Dr. Rew: Well, why? 

Mr. Hirxt: Because you have ob- 
viously inferior teachers, you can find 
them in most any school; and they 
should be replaced, displaced. 

Dr. Rew: Do you think you have 
more in the segregated school than in 
the others? 

Mr. Hitt: Well, I would not know 
about that. 

Dr. Rei: Do you think that gen- 
erally they would have them there? 

Mr. Hix: Well, perhaps yes. 

Now, in speaking in reference to in- 
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tegration, I think I should refer to 
the fact that integration is going to 
open the door to other job opportuni- 
ties and therefore the same personnel 
among Negroes who have naturally 
flocked to teaching as a profession be- 
cause it was open to them and noth- 
ing else was, those people would have 
other avenues of personal employment 
open to them and they would not be 
so dependent on teaching to make a 
living. 

You also have got to think in terms 
of a long-range program, so that Ne- 
groes will get equal opportunities to go 
into the teaching field, I believe, for 
the simple reason that when you get 
integration in your public schools, pri- 
mary and secondary schools and col- 
leges where white and Negro should 
associate with each other, integrated, 
then you are going to build up con- 
tact, and particularly, you might say, 
a spiritual or understanding contact. 
Then you can go and talk to the pub- 
lic officials and I think you will have 
a better basis for going to talk to them 
and trying to straighten them out than 
at the present time where you have no 
contacts with them and they have no 
contact with you. 

Dr. Rew: Now, let us go into an 
examination of what takes place when 
the American Missionary Association 
over a period closed some schools and 
turned them over to the public author- 
ities when they stopped operations in 
a number of Southern communities. 
Miss Morton was all through that and 
she knows what was done in those 
incidents. What did you do for the 
poor teacher, both the good one and the 
bad one in those schools that were 
closed? This is one body of experience 
that we have here upon which we can 
draw. 

Miss Morton: That question seems 
to be directed to me. Incidentally, 
many of the teachers who were dis- 
placed found employment in the public 
schools. It just so happened that al- 
most all of these schools that were 
transferred over to the public schools, 
were A-rated schools and so the teach- 


ers in those schools had a superior 
type of training, a sort of training that 
many of them in the public schools 
did not have, and so many of the 
teachers were absorbed right into the 
public school system. 

Now, when this was not true, when 
they did not have those qualifications, 
we had our welfare people to help 
these teachers become placed elsewhere. 

It just so happens that most all of 
the schools in the American Mission- 
ary Association have been transferred, 
all except in a few minor situations 
where the Association may contribute 
just a thousand dollars and the state 
does the rest of the job as far as 
money goes; but in these cases, al- 
most all of them had been teachers 
who had gone over with the school 
after the school has been transferred, 

We have been very conscious of this 
and have tried to work that out. 

Dr. Rem: Mr. Hill, could you com- 
ment? 

Mr. Hix: Yes, I will make this 
comment. 

In 1941, after the decision in the 
case of Alston v. The School Board of 
the City of Norfolk, I did go around 
to various communities in Virginia try- 
ing to negotiate the situation with the 
various school boards. The superin- 
tendents of the school boards would 
threaten, invariably, that if they had 
to pay Negro teachers the same salaries 
as they paid the white teachers, then 
they would fire the Negro teachers. 

We did not pay too much attention 
to the threat and we kept on pressing 
the issue. Here this year, in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature the Governor 
of Virginia, who is no friend of Ne- 
groes by any standard that you want 
to raise, boasted, “We pay in Vir- 
ginia all of our teachers equal salaries.” 
That has taken place in a period of 
ten years. We have the fact that now 
not only the government of Virginia 
is boasting that they pay Negro teach- 
ers the same salaries, but the same 
thing is going to happen, I believe, 
with respect to a lot of other fields. 
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I just want to say that we do not 
need to be fearful of the future. 

Mr. Wurre: I have some apprehen- 
sion that the experience in Louisville 
from the point of view of the Negro 
teacher may become a deterrent fea- 
ture of the landscape or the terrain 
over which we have to advance to- 
wards integration. 

Mr. Howarp Lone: I should like to 
know whether or not there is some 
unique aspect in that experience. By 
that, I mean, does it have elements 
which would not occur or would oc- 
cur very infrequently all over the 
country and if that is so, ought we to 
give a good deal of currency to that? 
I think I am going to address that to 
you, Mr. Hill, or Walter. 

" Dr. Rew: Do you want to take it? 

Mr. Hitt: Unfortunately the only 
thing I know about Louisville is what 
I have read about it. I have never 
been there, but I do understand, that 
in Louisville you have a very unique 
situation, in that Louisville is not com- 
parable to what you will run into any 
place else. I do not think it should 
be given too much importance. That 
is my view. 

Mr. Wuire: May I amend it by say- 
ing “essentially unique’? 

Mr. Hitz: Of course, we do have 
the same general factual situation in 
sections—as I say, I would not give 
it too much importance. 

Me. Wuire: On the matter that was 
brought up in the discussions a short 
while ago of accepting integration, I 
would like to report on my exper- 
ience in one area where during the 
course of the year I observed and I 
must say I found that the enthusiasm, 
the eagerness, the willingness to ac- 
cept integration both at the student and 
teacher level were much _ stronger 
among the so-called white colleges 
than among colored colleges and I 
think we have got to do some edu- 
cation among colored folks as well as 
white folks, 

Then, there is a second thing, and 
that is, that increasingly among the 
colleges and universities of the non- 
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segregated sort, they are very eager 
to get qualified Negroes on the fac- 
ulty, to the point that it is becoming 
more or less the popular thing to do. 
In fact, it is almost unpopular not 
to have a Negro on the faculty. So 
I think that the more qualified people 
we are able to produce, the more we 
are going to have integration at the 
university level and the graduate level 
and the professional level and the 
high school level and all the way on 
down. 

Mr. Hitz: Well now, it seems to 
me that that brings us right up to 
the basic question before the panel, . 
in considering the things we need to 
supplement court action. We have 
statements or suggestions on that by 
the panel in the three-minute discus- 
sions that they presented, but I wonder 
if there is something that could be 
added to that by any one on the 
panel? 

What is there that we can do, for 
example, let us say in the sectarian 
colleges for whites in the South, the 
private white colleges, the public col- 
leges to encourage or persuade the 
colleges to revise their ideas as to 
admission and employment and all of 
their other policies, in supplementing 
court action, of course? What can be 
done in that direction? How about 
that, Mr. O’Connor? 

Mr. O’Connor: Well, I think that 
once you get over the color line and 
can do so generally, it would be a 
step in that direction. 

Dr. Rem: Such as what? 

Mr. O'Connor: Well, in anything. 
For instance, in the way of public 
sports activities. That would seem 
to me to be a very effective way. 

I think I can speak as far as my 
personal experience is concerned, that 
as between Howard University and 
Georgetown the process developed on 
the level of a chess game, we had 
Georgetown playing chess with How- 
ard and vice versa. 

Now, that comes within the scope 
of intercultural education. And I think 
that the whole field of intercultural 
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education is something that if the panel 
had time it should explore. It is sort 
of in the nature of a wedge. That 
is even when you have got a segregated 
educational system there is still an 
immense amount of room for inter- 
play between two societies, where you 
have white students and colored seg- 
regated but still the practical end-re- 
sult is that once you start, whether 
it be on a debating team or the like, 
you will end up with almost anything 
—and specifically to answer your ques- 
tion, I think that might very well 
be done in the South. 

Dr. Rep: Well, let us be little less 
theoretical. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
just join me for a period of five min- 
utes in becoming citizens of Dallas, 
Texas. You can imagine what Dallas 
is like, even if you have not been there. 
In the Dallas league they now have a 
colored baseball player, and he is going 
into his first game and people are won- 
dering about that first game. If you 


live in a community like Dallas and 
in an effort to promote equal educa- 


tional facilities, how would you utilize 
that experience in developing integra- 
tion in a community like that? What 
would you suggest as a community 
leader? 

Mr. Wuirte: Well, for one thing, I 
would suggest doing as many of these 
other things as possible and then if 
we run into some situation such as 
that in South Carolina, then initiate 
legal action, as one of the best edu- 
cative methods that I know of. (Laugh- 
ter) 

Dr. Rem: In other words, you would 
not consider the fact that you now 
have a Negro ballplayer in Dallas, 
Texas, in the league—that would not 
matter? 

Mr. Wuire: Well, I think it is an 
admirable thing. And I think that if 
he is a very good baseball player, he 
will finally wind up with the Dodgers. 
(Laughter) I think it is a significant 
thing, all right, it is one of the other 
straws in the wind. 

I could have mentioned one thing, 
also in Dallas, where about eight years 
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ago there were two football teams, 
and they were each the champions in 
town. One was a white one and it was 
the white champion and the other was 
a colored team who were the colored 
champions. Well now, of course, 
everybody wondered which was the real 
champion, but when it came to mak- 
ing arrangements between the two to 
see who were the real champions of 
Dallas, the school authorities frowned 
upon that. They would not have it, 

Well now, what happened? I know 
about this—and I see that Mr. Hend- 
erson has nodded his head, so I know 
he remembers this. On Thanksgiving 
day in the morning, the boys all dis- 
appeared from their homes without tell- 
ing their parents where they were go- 
ing and they came back an hour or 
so later, a number of them with bruised 
shins and blackened eyes. They had, 
of course, as you may have guessed 
already, gone off to a lot and played 
that game to decide which was the 
best team—and who did win, the white 
team or the colored? 

Mr. Henpverson: I don’t know, but 
there were about 10,000 spectators 
(laughter). 

Mr. Wuire: And they just “hap- 
pened” to be there (laughter), and 
nobody knew about it (laughter)—but 
so, you see, when they really wanted 
to, they knew how to by-pass the au- 
thorities and finally decided who was 
the real champion of Dallas. 

That is all part of the picture, but 
I do think that we have got to step 
up the process of making that come 
about a little faster. 

Dr. Rew: May I interrupt you then 
and ask you, as a citizen of Dallas, 
Walter, whether you feel there is no 
substitute for court action. 

Mr. Wuirte: No. 

Mr. Howarp Lona: May I suggest 
right at this point one thing that did 
come to my attention when Robinson 
first appeared in Cincinnati with the 
Dodgers. The local newspapers com- 
plained that the colored viewers 
cheered only Robinson. Well now, if 
I were a missionary in that community 
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I think that I would start preaching 
something about being broad enough 
to cheer not only Robinson—well, to 
cheer Robinson and also cheer all of 
the good players; of course, not tak- 
ing anything away from your own 
player. 

Dr. Rew: So then we have this ap- 
proach, that we should use religious 
and moral and spiritual resources, that 
is, teach people to cheer the game and 
the players rather than the person— 
in other words, be bigger than the sit- 
uation. That is community education, 
community action. 

Mr. Hitt: Well, I think we should 
utilize situations such as in Dallas 
like in other parts where they are seg- 
regated, to attack those segregations. 
For instance, we have this situation 
where there will be a colored man on 
the team and yet—well, you should be 
entitled to go out and see your man 
play. 

Mr. O’Connor: While we are on 
that, in the field of recreation—for ex- 
ample, we could get Joe Louis to play 
a game of golf. (Laughter) 

Dr. Rew: All right—Walter, were 
you going to say something? 

Mr. Wuire: I would rather see Joe 
Louis go down there in Dallas and 
box Price Daniels, the candidate for 
office there, the Attorney General. 
(Laughter) 

Dr. Reiw: Miss Morton, do you have 
a suggestion? 

Miss Morton: I think the way it 
looks to me is that I think sometime 
we need to violate the law, sometimes, 
to keep ourselves out of worse trouble, 
and I think that perhaps we might get 
the young people of that state, get 
them working together—I have a lot 
of confidence in our young people, I 
think that they have fallen in the mid- 
dle they have less to lose, and so I 
think if we can get the young people 
going on some of these things, espe- 
cially where it is sports and those 
things, it would help immensely. 

Dr. Reip: Well, that is something 
very unexpected—teach people to vio- 
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late laws—do you mean teach them 
to violate? 

Miss Morton: Well, help them to 
do it. (Laughter) 

Mr. Dean: That is a very interest- 
ing observation, because I think Mr. 
Patterson said when he was speaking 
this morning the right aim of educa- 
tion was to promote citizenship, sway- 
ing people towards the best aspects of 
citizenship, and I wondered then how 
you would do that in a segregated sit- 
uation. 

I think perhaps the best thing is 
to train character as persons so that 
they would know how to retain char- 
acter as citizens. But this suggestion 
of violating the law or finding loop- 
holes in these conditions where or- 
dinarily— 

Mr. Hix: I think a better word is 
“evade.” 

Dr. Rei: Evade, yes. 

Mr. Wuire: I might say that there 
is one other thing about Dallas that 
is to their great credit and that is 
this, that today there are in excess of 
200,000 registered Negro voters in 
Texas. 

Recently, Tom Connally, when he got 
into this political trouble went down 
there and tried to convert them, to 
persuade Negroes to support him, to 
put him back, and he was turned down 
overwhelmingly by the majority of the 
Negroes, which is another indication 
of the training that the Negroes are 
obtaining in the South by means of 
the ballot. 

It is a matter of power of the court 
and power as a voter. I believe that 
these, along with other methods that 
have been suggested, are moving to 
make it possible to have integration, 
to have it achieved in Dallas. 

Now, I was down there last fall 
and my opinion was asked by several 
people. They said, “Whom shall we 
support, Tom Connally or Price Dan- 
iels, who was just as bad or even 
worse than Tom Connally?” 

So I said—of course, it was quite a 
choice, with Tom Connally coming back 
as a senior senator in the United States 
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Senate where he will be chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and therefore can apply power to 
a great deal of legislation such as 
Point 4 and the like because of his 
seniority and power, or we will have 
Daniels coming in. 

But I did point out that there will 
be another election in two more years 
and then another one in four years 
and another in six years from now 
and by that time we will have more 
millions of Negro voters and some 
white voters who will not want to be 
represented either by Daniels or by 
Tom Connally. 

Dr, Rei: May I ask one final ques- 
tion. Assuming all of these things that 
you are suggesting to be true and 
good, what is the role of the non-inte- 
grated school, its board, its adminis- 
tration, its faculty and its student body, 
in helping to bring it about— I refer 
particularly to the so-called Negro col- 
lege. Does it have a part to play in 
helping achieve these things and if so, 
what? 

Mr. Howarp Lone: Mr. Chairman, 
the role that such a college could play 
—for instance one in the deep South— 
that obviously is a difficult one because 
of the very system which makes it a 
Negro college, that limits its field of 
operation. 

On the other hand, though, there 
is no human being but that he wants to 
be thought well of. I think that they 
can through demonstrations of var- 
ious kinds, through diverse ways, I 
think that both the students and the 
faculty may exhibit their annoyance 
with the situation and thus disillusion 
people in the white race who have con- 
vinced themselves that Negroes are 
very well satisfied with their roles just 
because they don’t shoot up the town. 

I think that they should use every 
possible chance they have to show 
what they feel about the situation, 
every possible chance to say, “This 
which I endure, I endure under duress. 
I am not satisfied nor do I think well 
of this nor of you who impose upon 
me that condition.” 
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Dr. Rew: I see, sort of a negative 
action. 

Mr. Wuire: Well, the subject seems 
to be, ‘‘What is the role of the col- 
ored college” in all of this. 

Of course, with integration, the job 
will be done. They will not be just 
Negro colleges, but that does not mean 
that the physical structure of, let us 
say, Howard University or Atlanta 
University or Fisk or Kentucky State 
nor any of them—it does not mean that 
they will not exist any more, that those 
plants are not going to be used. They 
will be used and they will be ap- 
proved and they will become educa- 
tional institutions on a non-segregated 
basis. 

Now, let me say this about the fac- 
ulty and the administrative staff of 
colored schools—I do not think that 
colored people are any more _intelli- 
gent than white folks and that is one 
of my chief criticisms of them (laugh- 
ter). But, they do have fewer op- 
portunities—and I am speaking serious- 
ly now—fewer opportunities than the 
whites. White people can and do go 
into politics and into business and into 
other fields to a greater extent than 
Negroes can, because the fields are 
limited more to the Negro than to the 
white. As a result you have a higher 
average of not only education but zeal 
and personality—and I know about 
that because I have attended a good 
many educational conventions and I 
have gone to white colleges and so- 
called Negro colleges—and the quality 
of leadership there is not always as 
good as I have found it in a great 
many colored schools. 

I think that the zeal and the devo- 
tion they have will not be lost under 
integration, it will simply be that they 
are no longer living in ghettos. 

Mr. Hit: There is something very 
definite that the Negro and Negro 
teacher can do in attacking this prob- 
lem of segregation, because it is neces- 
sary to have a body of information, 
factual information, studies which can 
be presented in evidence to substanti- 
ate the contention that segregation per 
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se affects the personality and affects 
the whole life of Negroes. 

We know that and we believe it but 
very few studies have been made. Now 
there is something you could do that 
is well within the framework of the 
institution itself. And it will not in- 
volve you in any political complica- 
tions, with your state superintendent 
or what not, you could be working on 
studies of various types to absolutely 
tell what the facts are and make up 
a body of information that will help 
us in establishing our case. 

Mr. Rew: Now, all of you, thank 
you very much. I am sure you will 
all be very happy to have the recess 
now. 

Dr. Murpuy: We will have a ten- 
minute break. 
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Dr. Murpuy: Come to order, please. 
As was said before we took a recess, 
you have been listening to the dis- 
cussion of the panel and now we are 
throwing the meeting open for dis- 
cussion and for questions. 

Will you arise where you are and give 
your name first and then your home 
town and the organization that you 
represent or of which you are a mem- 
ber, if you wish, and then address 
your questions to a specific person. 

I recognize this speaker. 

Mr. Burreti: I am from Newark, 
New Jersey, representing the National 
Bar Association. 

There was a question posed, I think, 
by Mr. Reid which was apparently 
overlooked, It arose out of an obser- 
vation by, I think, Dr. Howard 
Long, about the backswing to conser- 
vatism. My only thought is this—if 
there is not any backward swing then 
how do we account for the establish- 
ment of a Negro school, Central State 
College in this period of apparent 
trend to integration? 

May my question be answered by 
some member of the panel? 

Dr. Rein: You seem to have address- 
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ed it to Howard Long, as I gather it. 

Mr. Howarp Lona: In the first 
place, we have this idea, that we by 
no means regard Central State College 
as a Negro college. Central State Col- 
lege was made a part of Wilberforce 
University in 1887. It is not a new in- 
stitution. It was, however, disassoci- 
ated from any denominational connec- 
tion last May by a bill which went 
into effect three months later. We have 
on the faculty of the State College 
white teachers and we have white stu- 
dents. I think that we have six or 
seven this year—therefore we do not 
regard it as a Negro college. , 

As a matter of fact, when it comes 
down to that, I am not so sure that I 
know what a “Negro college’ is. I 
would say to you that there is nothing 
in the law which provides that the in- 
stitution is for colored people. On the 
other hand, it sets up a qualification, 
and that is that students must have 
good moral character. However, I have 
never been insistent upon the too 
rigid enforcement of that qualification 
(laughter). 

Seriously, the protest against insti- 
tutions which happened at a given 
time to organize, like all the rest, but 
which have at their head colored per- 
sons—that ought to be observed in the 
light of the well-known phenomenon, 
an unconscious mechanism which is 
known as self-hate. 

I have discussed this with some of 
my comrades, with some of my friends 
—I have discovered in them a striking 
disposition to flee from anything “Ne- 
gro.” Perhaps I am putting this poorly. 

That I think is the kind of thing 
which I think we should avoid if 
indeed we, over 250 years in this 
country have created some cultural 
gift to this nation, if we have wrought 
mightily under the conditions we have 
had—I do not know exactly how to 
say this—we should not jettison these 
values overboard, we should not scut- 
tle the ship and clambor aboard anoth- 
er ship timbered and fashioned after 
customs and ways of thought that are 
not indigenous to our own. I think I 
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am getting at my idea, When we do 
go aboard a new ship, as we could, 
then we want to see to it that we do 
board it with some values to contrib- 
ute to that ship and not merely be- 
come a liability. 

I think that answers what you have 
in mind. I hope that I have disabused 
the minds of any one that we are run- 
ning a “Negro” college. It belongs to 
the six colleges of the university sys- 
tem. The budget is made out to six 
colleges and it is an integral part of 
the educational system of the State. 

Mr. Burrevi: I would like to ask 
Dr. Long one further question. What 
is the program for the college in the 
direction of moving away from the 
social representation of white citizens? 

Mr. Howarp Lona: Moving away? 

Mr. Murpnuy: He said, moving away. 

Mr. Howarp Lona: Oh, we are very 
much interested in doing it. I think we 
must remember that the State of Ohio, 
notwithstanding the fact it does not 
have a separation by law, has its full 
quota of prejudice. There are many 
towns in which you cannot get some- 
thing to eat, and there are places where 
you are segregated, where they have 
segregated schools and there are many 
instances where you can call the school 
system non-segregated. I am speaking 
of high schools and elementary schools. 
That is to say, they have a token—they 
may have one or two students to ad- 
mit into the generally white schools. 

So, we are therefore gradually 
emerging from that kind of situation. 
We do not break away and become a 
cosmopolitan college over night. It is 
going to require growth. We have 
scholarships, and we have white stu- 
dents, and we treat them well when 
they are there and I hope that we shall 
move rapidly from the token white 
constituency which exists now. 

Dr. Murpuy: Are there any other 
questions? 

Mr. McAtpin: My name is McAlpin, 
Louisville, Kentucky. I have no ques- 
tion. However, I would like to ask the 
indulgence of the Chair, because there 
have been so many comments leading 
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possibly, to my mind, to misinforma- 
tion, based on a lack of information 
about the Louisville story. I having 
been the attorney for the men on the 
faculty of the Louisville Municipal 
College. 1 should know something about 
that and I would like, with the indul- 
gence of the Chair, to give you some 
of the facts of the Louisville story. 

Dr. Murpuy: Well, Mr. McAlpin, 
that is all right, but there are many 
people who wish to speak. We will 
give you three minutes—and just so 
that there will not be any question 
about when the three minutes expire, 
I am going to put this clock right 
here (laughter). 

Mr. McAtpin: That is okay, and I 
will come up here where I am sure you 
will all hear me. 

I stated my request for this indul- 
gence, for allowing me to speak, be- 
cause there has been considerable mis- 
information which I think has been 
based upon a lack of information about 
the facts of the Louisville story, as 
I choose to call it. 

Louisville has been referred to sev- 
eral times as the first place below the 
Mason-Dixon line where there has 
been some integration and where there 
has been a problem, which has been 
referred to in this conference as a dis- 
placement of teachers due to that inte- 
gration, 

Well now, let me tell you what hap- 
pened in Louisville and then you inter- 
pret it. In Louisville the University of 
Louisville by permissive legislation of 
the Day Law of which I think you 
have heard or if you have not, I will 
say it is probably the most vicious 
legislation in any state with respect 
to segregation of students at schools. 
As I say, by amendment of that, the 
University of Louisville Board of 
Trustees voted to do away with the 
separate Louisville Municipal College, 
devoted to the education of Negroes 
at the higher educational level. In do- 
ing that, they sent out a notice to its 
faculty, that at the end of the next 
term they would be terminated with 
two months’ severance pay. After sev- 














eral efforts on the part of various 
groups, the matter was brought to the 
NAACP. 

I served as counsel for the group of 
men who had the contracts with the 
University that ran beyond the ter- 
mination date. Now, I want you to 
bear this in mind that there is no 
tenure law on the statute books of the 
State of Kentucky, with one exception 
—that the Kentucky State College 
then known as the Kentucky State 
College for Negroes, was specifically 
set up in the statutes with a tenure 
law with reference to persons on the 
faculty at the Kentucky State College 
for Negroes. But, there is no tenure 
law on the books of the statutes of 
Kentucky for anybody else. 

So, these men on the faculty had no 
tenure laws to fall back upon—but 
they did have written contracts. Four 
of the contracts had indefinite, inde- 
terminate terms and three of them were 
contracts that ran to June 1952. We 
had here a problem of whether legally 
you could enforce specific performance 
for a contract for personal service. We 
went to the Board of Trustees and 
presented the case to the Board of 
Trustees, using some of the “persua- 
sion” that Walter has mentioned and 
we got the Board of Trustees into the 
frame of mind eventually, after much 
negotiations, to the point where we felt 
we had accomplished something—that 
is, something that was to our minds 
a precedent in the South, not purely 
displacement but— 

(At this point Mr. Murphy’s alarm 
clock commenced to ring.) 

Dr. Murpuy: Your three minutes 
are up—however, finish in five minutes. 

Mr. McAtrin: Let me see—where 
was I? 

Anyway, down below the Mason- 
Dixon line, we broke the ice by having 
the University of Louisville voluntarily 
put one man on the faculty. 

Now, what happened to the other 
six—there were seven represented? 
The other six—well, three of them 
were given Ford Fellowships that 
amounted to possibly $9,000 to each 
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one, to go to the university of his choice: 
to prepare himself, so that within a 
year he could probably get his PhD. 
degree and he would thereby be better 
equipped and prepared to enter into 
an integrated society. Two of the others. 
got jobs and severance pay of—not 
two months but almost six or seven 
thousands dollars, and then one of 
them got a job because of the efforts 
of the Board of Trustees. He is now 
the head of a department at Kentucky 
State College at a salary provided 
specifically for this year by the Gov- 
ernor at the request of the Board of 
Trustees. 

So, we did that by working closely’ 

in conjunction, in order to make that 
integration work, and it wasn’t a case 
of displacement, it was establishing a 
precedent—so that if we could do it 
in all cases, we might make integration 
acceptable even to teachers. (Applause 
and laughter.) 
An Unipentiriep Person: If I may 
be permitted a brief comment with re- 
gard to that, I think that what the 
Negro college trustees — or Negro 
trustees could do to help out in the 
situation, would be to examine their 
charters to see whether the charter 
of the school prohibited the acceptance 
of white students, as some of these 
charters granted away back in 1867 
and 1870—they stated specifically in 
the charter that the school was for Ne- 
groes. That is my comment. 

Now, the question that I want to 
ask is—and it is of Dr. O’Connor— 
there was some discussion this morn- 
ing on integration and certain such re- 
lated colloquy. Well, I would like to 
know if he would not comment on the 
extent of integration of Negro and 
white students in Catholic schools on 
all levels in the District of Columbia, 
in the Deep South and in the border 
states, on all levels from the grades 
right on up to the top. 

Dr. Murpny: If you are asking me, 
that is quite an assignment. I am glad 
you are asking Mr. O’Connor. Mr. 
O’Connor, can you do that, briefly? 
Mr. O’Connor: Well, I will be very 
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brief and I will say, very briefly, that 
the answer to that question might start 
with Washington, D. C., by saying that 
the process of integration, beginning 
on the college level, began with the 
Catholic University of America and 
then subsequent to that the process of 
integration was initiated simultaneously 
in the primary schools and in the high 
schools, That was done at the very be- 
ginning classes—in other words, the 
start was made in the kindergarten and 
the first grade and then the first year 
high school level and the process is 
still working out. What is comtemplat- 
ed there is that students will—well, 
they will be fed in, they will eventually 
go through the whole school system— 
that is, you continually feed them in. 
Well, of course, you can see that will 
take an appreciable amount of time. 

The general idea behind all of that 
is that the adjustments and what you 
might call lack of familiarity will be 
overcome and eventually become—well, 
they will become accustomed to it. 
There is no question about that. 

Now, with regard to the deep South, 
there is the formation of Catholic in- 
terracial councils which are used to 
spearhead the activity. Taking the case 
of Delaware, it was the council that 
initiated it and broke down the color 
line in Delaware. Also, there is Saint 
Anthony in South Carolina and also— 
well, possibly in Richmond—but in 
Saint Anthony—that is one of the 
places that I can cite offhand where 
the councils either have been established 
or are being established. I think that 
afterwards you will have more activity 
with regard to Catholic educational 
institutions. 

Mr. Henpricks: My question is al- 
so for Dr. O’Connor. I am not trying 
to check on him. 

Dr. O’Connor has spoken about the 
Catholic parochial schools. The Catholic 
parochial schools have made great 
progress in St. Louis. There, it is my 
understanding that the integration is 
very widespread and that there is a 
large number of colored students in 
the parochial schools. Now, in the case 
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of the parochial schools in the District 
of Columbia, it is nothing in that order, 
there are only a very small number, 
I believe Dr. O’Connor can give us the 
number. However, my questions are 
these. 

In view of the fact that the integra- 
tion in St. Louis and in the District 
of Columbia started at about the same 
time and the difference between the 
two is not due to any lag of time, in 
view of that fact, what suggestions 
do you have for increasing the rate of 
integration in the District of Columbia 
parochial schools? 

Secondly, assuming that we have an 
integrated parochial school system in 
the District of Columbia, what sug- 
gestion do you have for aiding in the 
integration process in the public schools 
by means of intercultural contacts, 
athletic contacts and other contacts be- 
tween the two school systems? 

Dr. Murpuy: Two school systems? 

Here we are getting these long 
questions I suggest that you answer, 
first, the first part of it. 

Mr. O’Connor: I would say then in 
answer to question number one that in 
this whole interracial field it is very 
difficult to generalize and to say what 
is going to work up in Maine and 
what is going to work down in San 
Antonio. 

It is pretty clear that whatever 
policy was followed in St. Louis, is 
not the policy that was followed in 
Washington. In other words, in St. 
Louis you had a clear-cut statement 
by the Archbishop there, who had cer- 
tain resistance on the part of certain 
members of the Catholic population in 
that city, and they threatened to bring 
suit. Well, the Archbishop said, “If 
you bring suit you will be excommuni- 
cated and thrown out of church alto- 
gether’”—so, you had a smashing at- 
tack on that problem. I do not know St. 
Louis too well and it seems to me that 
in order to understand the situation 
there you should have to understand 
the Catholic set-up out there. 

Coming to the case of Washington, 
D. C. you had another approach alto- 
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gether which you might call the “‘silent” 
approach. That is an approach where 
there is no preliminary propaganda 
whatsoever, but the job is done and 
the fact is accomplished and the peo- 
ple look around—and there it is. 

I think in the case of Washington 
it is a difficult problem, in that the 
Catholics are in the minority; they are 
influenced by the majority opinion in 
the city. Also, they are part of the 
social community. And they have to 
put themselves in the position of heroes 
and heroines because they stick out 
like a sore thumb. They have a paro- 
chial system but it is in the process of 
integration, and a public school system 
that is not integrated but segregated 
and where the majority of the opinion 
of the community is for segregation. 
So, I would say that in Washington 
there is quite a bit of feeling. I would 
say furthermore that you don’t have 
to guess what is going on in Washing- 
ton community, because of the strength 
of that feeling. 

And now to answer your second 
question. I would say that it has come 
to my understanding that among the 
high schools in town, when a Catholic 
parochial high school has a colored 
student on any athletic team, where they 
have been playing the public schools, 
once that situation develops, no pub- 
lie high school will play with that 
parochial team. I would say that the 
whole thing is extremely new in the 
parochial, in the Catholic school sys- 
tem, and I do not think you can rush 
it too fast or too far or too quickly. 
I think it has got to grow and develop 
and people have to become accustomed 
to it. 

But I think in the long-run, given 
a few years, that the Catholic system 
will be completely integrated and we 
will have a basis then perhaps where, 
the initiative having been taken by 
those Catholic schools, an opportunity 
to try to carry on some kind of cultural 
program among the public schools. 

Dr. Murpuy: Now, is there a ques- 
tion for someone other than Mr. O’- 
Connor? 
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An UN wentiFIep Person: I am from 
North Carolina. In considering this. 
question that we have been going into 
this afternoon, to try to find ways and 
means of implementing court action to 
achieve integration, it appears to me 
that there is one great blind spot in 
the panel’s presentation that I want: 
to ask you all about. 

In view of the importance of the 
church as an institution in the South 
especially, and in view of the church’s 
vested interest in education, I wonder 
why other members of the panel, in 
addition to Mr. Long, do not feel that 
we ought to work through the church.’ 
as an institution, in order to get inte- 
gration. 

Dr. Murpnuy: We will have that 
question directed to any member of 
the panel except Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr. Herman Lone: I think that I 
can say this, and that is that obviously 
we should use every instrumentality 
that we can to break down segrega- 
tion especially if that instrument hap- 
pens to be in a position of supporting 
an ideal as basic as the Christian ideal 
in its total relationship. 

At the same time we decry the ab- 
sence of the church in what we are 
doing, we still must be aware of the 
fact that the truth is that there 
is a tremendous number of things that 
the church is doing. I happen to rep- 
resent myself a department of race 
relations which was established by one 
of the denominations; and of course 
you know of the role that certain 
church organizations have played as: 
friends of the court in legal cases. 
There has been a wide range of activity 
on the part of the churches. 

The problem, it seems to me, as 
far as the churches are concerned, is 
this. We have churches which are per- 
haps the most completely segregated 
institutions in America. At the same 
time we have churches which organiza- 
tionally have interests, as organiza- 
tions, quite aside from the interest of 
the church as a body of ideals, so that 
the attitude—what it amounts to is 
that within the church you have those- 
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two conflicts, within the church itself, 
in trying to break down segregation as 
an institution within the church. 

At the same time, I think that the 
church is doing a great deal in a 
number of areas of life, of course. An 
example this morning was the action 
taken by the theological schools in the 
South, and that was one of the few 
occasions where the church, institu- 
tionally, has made a move. 

Dr. Murpuy: Coming to a particu- 
lar church itself, let us take the Metho- 
dist Church on this question of areas 
of jurisdiction of the church, Does any 
member of the panel care to comment 
on that question of what the church 
can do—any Methodist member of 
the panel? (No response.) 

If not, since Mr. White has to leave 
in the next few minutes, if you have 
any questions for Mr. White, ask them 
now. 

Mr. Greene: My name is W. L. 
Greene and I am from North Carolina, 
the North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion. I will ask him a question which 
I raised this morning, or practically 
the same question, the same subject. 

I have observed that in the area of 
legal segregation in this country, that 
legally required segregation exists in 
this country in three areas. Area num- 
ber one of legally required segregation 
which exists in the United States is, 
specifically, in public accommodations, 
in 13 states. Area number two in seg- 
regation in public education, 17 states, 
Area number three, segregation in 
family, 29 states. Now, taking those 
three areas of legally required seg- 
regation, if they were to be given by 
you priority among those three, which 
one would you hit the hardest? 

Mr. Wuire: I believe I stated in 
my opening remarks that we are going 
to go ahead and attack all of these 
forms, not only in 13 or 20 or 28 or 
29 states, but in all of the 48 states, 

And we should attack not only seg- 
regation by law but by custom. We 
should attack not only those laws but 
those customs that bring about segre- 
gation, if we are to develop a situa- 


tion where an individual actually has 
individual freedom of choice. I don't 
think it makes any difference whether 
the law prevents intermarriage or 
whether it is due to custom or public 
opinion or whatever. We will attack 
all of them in all three of those areas 
you bring up, of marriage or accom- 
modation or public education, and we 
have to do that in our drive towards 
integration. 

Those three areas have got to be 
eliminated and we should fight to 
eliminate them, whether they come 
about by virtue of statutes or by vir- 
tue of custom or whatever. 

Dr. Murpny; Is there another ques- 
tion for Mr. White before he leaves? 

An Un weENTIFIED Person: I am 
from Washington. My question arises 
along the same general line. It would 
start off with something about how 
much of a success we have had through 
the legal victories. Of course, I have 
in mind Mr. Long’s statement concern- 
ing, in not his words exactly, concern- 
ing amelioration of heart and mind 
and so on, and on the other hand, Mr. 
White is saying that there is no sub- 
stitute for legal action. So, I am in- 
terested in how much of a success, 
when you have attained this legal vic- 
tory, how much of a success do you get 
when the legal victory is achieved, 
without the favorable attitude among 
people which would amount to the 
same thing as an amelioration of heart 
and mind? 

Mr. Wurre: That is some question, 
but I think I understand it—of course 
I do. 

If I can answer it this way, I will 
say that the gentleman’s question pre- 
supposes that we have done nothing 
except fight on the legal field, which 
is not true, as I tried to point out last 
night. 

To make it plain, I do not believe 
that per se, passing a law or having 
a Supreme Court decision in _ itself 
is going to be any panacea. I don't 
think that any question is answered 
in that fashion, What I did say and I 
say now is that it is one of the most im- 
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portant of the weapons; but the others 

along with it, just like in the mili- 
tary field you have your infantry and 
your air power and your naval power 
and you attack with all of them when 
you attack a firmly entrenched sys- 


tem. 
I am reminded to say one more 


thing about our legal battle, thinking 
over a previous question from some 
gentleman over to the right here (indi- 
cating). I believe it referred to the 
number of cases that have been fought 
as far as the NAACP is concerned, 
or to that effect or if it was not asked, 
it has brought it to my mind, and I 
would like to say a word or two about 


it. 

In that fight which we have waged, 
if we had not had the magnificent sup- 
port of hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple of both races in all branches and 
in other places than in the courts and 
if we had not had the aid and sup- 
port and services of these fine lawyers 
who went into our cases even without 
a fee—or if there was a fee, one that 
was far below what they were entitled 
—if we had not had that, we would 
never have been able to carry on the 
fight to the point where we now have it. 

I sometimes, indeed in my more 
eynica) moments, am inclined to believe 
that it would have been better for the 
Negroes if they had had to pay for 
that, because then I think that they 
would have appreciated more how much, 
how tremendously much, has been the 
progress that has been made—and yet 
also how much remains yet to be done. 

I think, to repeat what I said last 
night, that the mere existence of this 
conference would have been inconceiv- 
able even five years ago. And I re- 
member talking about that even before 
this meeting began. It would not have 
been believed five or ten years ago 
that people would be at the point of 
discussion of action to abolish segre- 
gation entirely, to discuss what are 
the ways and means in which it may 
be accomplished. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if you will 
permit me, I am now going to have to 
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catch a plane to Atlanta for another 
court case so that we can get two mil- 
lion more Negro voters in the South. 
(Applause) 

Mr. Herman Lone: May I commert? 

Dr. Murpny: All right. We are go- 
ing to have to let Mr. White go, with 
extreme reluctance. You are not ask- 
ing him a question? 

Mr. Herman Lone: No. I want to 
comment on some of the implications 
of the questions asked. 

I think that this business of “atti- 
tude” is a highly overrated factor in 
race relations. I don’t think it has been 
clearly interpreted for the most part’ 
by the people who use these vague 
references to “attitude” as determining 
what people are going to do or are not. 
going to do. As a matter of fact, we 
know very little about attitudes and we 
know very little about race prejudice 
except when we are dealing with the 
bigot who apparently is a personality 
type of a special category. 

Otherwise, when we are dealing 
with race prejudice we are dealing 
with a quantity that is variable, we 
are dealing with something that can 
be manipulated by public opinion and 
various other means. We are dealing 
with something apparently which is 
adaptable to different situations and 
different circumstances, and if at any 
time we are trying to say, and some 
of us are frequently trying to say, 
that we cannot do this or that be- 
cause of the existence of an attitude 
of prejudice, for the most part we do 
not know that there is even such an 
attitude and certainly if it does exist 
I think it has been reliably shown in 
many studies that we cannot predict 
what behavior is going to come from 
the attitude we think is there. 

An Unwentiriep Person: Since I 
am somewhat of a practical man, I 
am going to repeat my question, a 
question bringing this to practical 
matters. 

It was indicated that the attacks on 
this business of desegregation and in- 
tegration—and there is some difference 
between the two—must be made and 
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will be made on a broad front, on many 
fronts. The thing that concerns me is 
the masses of people both white and 
colored who must come into the picture. 

Now, where are we going to look for 
leadership for the masses of people in 
this ultimate problem? I don’t look for 
them in this group here, I don’t look 
at you as being a ‘“‘mass of the peo- 
ple’—(laughter). These are leaders 
who are here; but it seems to me we 
have to look further. Now then, where 


shall we look for the leadership for 
this attack on these problems? 


Dr. Murpuy: Where do we look for 
leadership. To whom do you direct 
your question? 

From tHE Frioor: To Dr. Reid. 

Dr. Rem: I think that he had his 
answer on that piece of paper. Was that 
the end of your question? Didn’t you 
have more to that statement? 

From THE Ftoor: No. 

Dr. Rew: You really didn’t. Cer- 
tainly the answer is to be found in 
middle-class Negroes and institutions. 
The answer is to be found in the com- 
munity with its broad base, that part 
of it which is economically adequate, 
not that portion economically inade- 
quate. When you look for your leader- 
ship, I think you will find it in the 
broad community and I am firmly of 
the belief that the basic activity will 
be found in the role of the citizen- 
ship in that community. 

Dr. Murpny: A further answer to 
that question is going to be made to- 
night in a paper, when the final meet- 
ing of the session begins at 8:30, with 
Dr. Thompson presiding. Here is a 
gentleman over here. 

From THE F oor: I would like to 
know, will integration in education be 
aided by integration of white employees 
into businesses operated or owned by 
Negroes? 

Mr. Murpuy: To whom do you di- 
rect your question? 

From THE Foor: Dr, Reid. 

Dr. Murpnuy: If colored people em- 
ployed more white people, will that 
help; that is the question. 

Dr. Rep: I am not a prophet, but 


I would expect it to. I think that any- 
thing we can do to break down the 
barriers that have segregated Negroes 
as Negroes and whites as whites wil] 
help in the integration that we want, 

Mr. Nespitt: My name is Nesbitt, 
and I am from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, The matter of mutual 
interdependence or interrelatedness of 
racial patterns in various areas of life 
has been touched on several times and 
I should like to have Dr. Reid or Dr, 
Long indicate whether or not in their 
opinion segregation happens in any 
particular area, they think it enjoys 
a priority which it might have in terms 
of our strategy in the whole broad piec- 
ture, in the attack upon the whole 
front. 

Mr. Murrenuy: The_ question is 
whether there is a priority. 

Dr. Rew: No. 

Mr. Howarp Lona: Well, the ques- 
tion is one on which one could express 
an opinion with remarkable latitude. 

It seems to me that the observations 
of social psychology have quite well 
demonstrated that the average indi- 
vidual now in our cultural sphere does 
not learn a great deal from abstrac- 
tions and generalizations, that he learns 
more by dealing with specific situations, 

The pattern is generally, it seems to 
me, of finding a common interest among 
people both white and colored and get- 
ting them together to engage in doing 
something together, even without any 
great discussion about race relation- 
ships, they just do things together, and 
they get accustomed to each other— 
that would seem to be the approach 
which gives us the best results that 
we have. 

It seems to me that wherever people 
of different cultures and differences in 
so-called racial make-up work together, 
that they tend to forget their differences 
and emphasize their likenesses. 

Now, I am afraid I have not an- 
swered your question any too well, 
but I am afraid that I can’t answer it 
any better, 

From tue Fioor: That question to 


Mr. Long had to do, I think, about 
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the functional areas, education and rec- 
reation and hiring and so on. 

Dr. Rew: Well, a question like that 
is one that cannot be answered off the 
cuff. I think there are so many types 
of things that come to mind. 

Suppose I wanted to work on the pat- 
tern of eliminating segregation in ele- 
mentary education. One of the things 
that comes to mind is what we call 
segregation in the elementary public 
schools is related very closely to what 
I identify as segregation in the ques- 
tion of residential areas and with the 
question of teacher selection and train- 
ing. Therefore I think that there are 
related areas there and also within that 
there come up in that connection the 
housing, population distribution in the 
local communities, they all go in, 
teacher selection and all of them, and 
then there is also this problem of how 
tight are the social attitudes of the 
teachers—and here I disagree with 
Mr, Long. That is an area of great 
permissiveness. Once we plant our 
seeds, then I think that we are attack- 
ing the problem on a broad front, eco- 
nomically and otherwise. 

Now, taking the question of hiring, 
I think we are dealing with another 
type of problem, somewhat. Here the 
related problem seems to be in the field 
of employment and training. I think 
if I had to give preference to any fac- 
tor, it would be, what are the opportun- 
ities that are denied or had, because, 
considering what high quality educa- 
tion is available, what our training 
and opportunities for employment are, 
I think, would be closely allied. 

In the first situation we do not have 
to deal with class snobbishness and in 
the second situation that we have here, 
we do deal with people who ac- 
quire prejudices because of, let us call 
it “quality.” 

From tue Froor: I would like to ask 
the panel what use are we making 
practically in this question of integra- 
tion of international relations, which re- 
late very closely to this question of in- 
tegration? What use are we making 
of the international situation in terms 


of integration? How much understand- 
ing is there of conditions in other 
countries, how much of international 
understanding are we in process of 
giving our people in order that they 
in turn can make use of the people 
that come here from other countries, 
when we go to other countries? 

Dr. Murpny: The question is, how 
are we using the international sit- 
uation as a solution to this problem? 
Miss Morton, would you like to answer 
that? 

Miss Morton: Well, I think that is 
a very important question and I think — 
that the answer is that we should do 
much more in this whole matter of the 
international field, internationa) edv- 
cation, 

We have these teachers who come 
by exchange from other countries and 
I think that that whole area has been 
touched but we have got much more 
to do. However, that is going to vary 
from locality to locality. 

Mr. Herman Lona: I would like to 
say something else on that. I don’t 
think we are doing as much as we 
could do, and yet we have made some 
uses, it seems to me, of the interna- 
tional situation in terms of using it 
as a lever for our own purposes. We 
have done it, of course, propagandis- 
tically. But I do not know of any 
thoughtful person today who is mak- 
ing public speeches on race relations 
to any sizable audience, especially if 
it is a mixed audience, who does not 
refer to the fact that our bad rela- 
tions here are interfering with the ef- 
fectiveness of our foreign policy. I 
think it is a good propaganda line and 
it is a very sound one and something 
that we can use over and over again. 

In the second place, I think that 
when we actually do get our country 
committed under the United Nations 
to the Human Rights Charter, that 
we will have a very useful legal lever. 

In the third place, we are using the 
international situation as an educa- 
tional opportunity for Negroes, But we 
are woefully uninformed, on the whole. 

From THE Foor: Mr. Hill and Miss 
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Morton between them indicated two 
problems about which I would like 
to have more information. 

First is the business of communica- 
tion of news to masses of people and 
the second is the use of the tremendous 
amount of youthful energy available 
towards the development of important 
community projects in which they may 
participate. 

Miss Morton: The necessity for 
working on the level of the masses of 
people seems to me to be one of the 
most important areas in which we have 
to work today. 

There has been some education in that 
line, and I could tell you some of our 
experiences that are too lengthy to 
tell here right now, in view of the 
time. However, I think that one of 
the things that we have to do is to work 
at the political angle out in the rural 
areas which are still racial pockets of 
the South, pockets of racial prejudice. 

I think it is tremendously important 
that we should have on the college 
staffs—it would be better to have them 
on the high school staffs because they 
are really closer to the community 
level of people—to have persons at- 
tached to a school staff, someone who 
can take part in the community and who 
can direct them towards a changing of 
the attitude of the masses of the people 
that are part of that social pocket. 

Those of you who have not lived in a 
little town in any place in the South 
cannot know what it is like down there. 
If you have not lived there, you do not 
know what it means. There is just 
nothing you can do and so you jump 
at any kind of excitement. If something 
comes up that appears to offer excite- 
ment they say, “Let us go ahead and 
do it,” just to have excitement. 

It seems to me that when the young- 
sters are old enough to learn—and they 
will learn with proper guidance—then 


we can begin then or perhaps even 
right now with a directed program 
towards the high schools, give them 
values in their dealings with persons 
of other races and in their dealings 
with others on a community level and 
then I think we can make a very 
positive contribution. 

For the rest of the young people, 
I think they are a source of potential 
strength and that is one of the most 
important things for us to work on, 

Mr. Hirt: I might submit one 
thought on that question that was 
asked. 

I have in mind the need of Negro 
political action. Certainly Negro politi- 
cal action is necessary, but what can 
we do about the situation in these 
areas Miss Morton refers to as “pock- 
ets.” If we can develop some approach 
in the community so these people will 
be able to come out and root for it, 
recognizing the fact that they are go- 
ing to get the support of Negroes— 
but also that we must prevent the 
sort of situation that came about in 
the circumstances in North Carolina 
last year. 

The only way to get to do that is 
to have somebody with white support, 
that is, rally behind such a man, We 
have got actually to get on a level of 
talking with people, and also we will 
have to try some scheming so that we 
can get the benefits to be derived 
from political action. 

We cannot do it because the type 
of people that I am talking about do 
not come to meeting places, so you have 
got to go to them on an individual 
basis or at the very least on a small- 
group basis. 

(Thereupon, Dr. Murphy, after out- 
lining the program for the evening 
session, adjourned the afternoon dele- 
gate assembly at 5:20 o'clock p.m.) 
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VII 


The Courts and Racial Integration in Education—A Critical Summary. 


Pusuic Session, Fripay Evenine, Aprit 18, 1952 


The public Friday Evening Session 
of the Conference convened at 8:30 
p.m. in Rankin Memorial Chapel of 
Howard University, Washington, D. 
C., with Charles H. Thompson, Editor 
of the JouRNAL or Necro EpvucatTIon, 
presiding. 

Mr. THompson: Ladies and gentle- 
men, I take great pleasure in welcoming 
you to the final session of the con- 
ference on the Courts and Racial In- 
tegration in Education. 

You know, it is awfully encouraging 
to see so many of you present. One of 
my main apprehensions was that the 
Conference would be so concentrated 
that everybody would be fagged out by 
this evening, and so it is indeed very 
heartening to see that my apprehen- 
sion was groundless. 

This final session is devoted to 
the subject: “The Courts and Racial 


Integration in Education—A Critical 
Summary.” We have asked two per- 
sons specifically to summarize what 
has gone on in the other sessions. As 
you can imagine, that is a very difficult 
job, to summarize what has gone on 
during the past two days. The third 
person is going to give a general over- 
all summary. Then we shall try to leave 
some time after those talks, to see 
whether or not you agree with those 
people who have critically summarized 
the conference. We would like to know 
very much whether you agree with 
the summaries and the criticisms. 
(Thereupon, Mr. Thompson intro- 
duced Dr. Martin D. Jenkins, Presi- 
dent, Morgan State College, who pre- 
sented a prepared paper entitled, 
“Problems Incident to Racial Integra- 
tion in Education and Some Suggested 
Approaches to these Problems.”) 


PROBLEMS INCIDENT TO RACIAL INTEGRATION AND SOME 
SUGGESTED APPROACHES TO THESE PROBLEMS— 
A CRITICAL SUMMARY 


Martin D. JENKINS 
President, Morgan State College 


Our responsibility at this final ses- 
sion is to summarize in critical fashion 
the assumptions, findings, and conclu- 
sions of a three-day conference. This 
is not an easy task. All of the partici- 
pants in this conference are distinguish- 
ed persons whose views demand respect 
and consideration. Simply to summarize 
these views would not be too difficult. 
To be critical, however, in a personal 


sense, would be presumptuous. I must, 
perforce, assume the role of a Quaker 
moderator and attempt to express “the 
sense of the meeting” in a not too un- 
critical fashion. The larger value of 
this conference lies in the critical sum- 
mary and evaluation each delegate will 
make for himself. 

The present paper is concerned pri- 
marily with the educational and social 
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problems incident to racial integra- 
tion in education. The appraisal of 
court action and the development of 
cooperative acceptance are to be cov- 
ered by other papers and will conse- 
quently be given only peripheral at- 
tention here. 

It is desirable at the outset that the 
scope and limitations of this conference 
be explicitly defined. The conference is 
concerned primarily with racial inte- 
gration in education and only inci- 
dentally with integration in other areas 
of American life. This is due in part 
to the fact that the proceedings are to 
be published in the Yearbook issue of 
a publication devoted to educational 
problems. It is due in larger part, 
though, to recognition of the facts that 
the public school is the symbol of 
democracy and equal opportunity and 
that the segregated school is more than 
simply an educational institution—it 
is an instrument of policy and a symbol 
of subordinate status. Education, con- 
sequently, becomes the center of attrac- 
tion in the struggle against segregation. 

The discussions have been confined 
largely to Negro-white relationships 
in this country. The integration prob- 
lems of the Mexicans, the orientals, and 
the foreign-born have been only in- 
cidentally considered. Despite this neg- 
lect, these too are problems which 
America must face and solve. 

Implicit in the thinking of the mem- 
bership of this conference are several 
basic assumptions, the most important 
of which are the following: 

Racial segregation and discrimina- 
tion are incompatible with the ideals 
of a democratic society and a violation 
of the Christian ethic. Disabilities and 
distinctions based on race, therefore, 
have no place in American life; their 


entire removal is a desirable and neces- 
sary goal. 

This would appear to be a self-evi- 
dent proposition in our society in ac- 
cordance both with constitutional guar- 
antees of individual liberty and the 
concept of brotherhood inherent in the 
Christian faith. This assumption prob- 
ably is held, implicitly at least, by a 
majority of the American people. Ex- 
cept for a small minority of racists, 
even those who oppose racial integra- 
tion present their objections to the 
removal of racial disabilities in terms 
of time and timing. 

Attitudes in the area of race rela- 
tions are rapidly changing to the extent 
that there is a readiness on the part of 
the dominant racial group to accept 
racial integration in education now to 
some extent and in some situations, and 
ultimately throughout the country and 
in all areas of American life. 

The dynamic character of race re- 
lations is, of course, a matter of fact. 
In the area of education the admission 
of Negroes to Southern graduate and 
professional schools, the increasing in- 
tegration of Negro students and teach- 
ers in schools and colleges of the North, 
the deterioration of racial segregation 
practices in the educational programs 
sponsored by the armed services have 
all been accomplished without friction 
and indeed with the general acceptance 
of the white groups concerned. Inte- 
gration works anywhere it has been 
tried. 

Racial integration, although in ac- 
cordance with the principles of our so- 
cial organization, is contrary to historic 
and current practice, Its functional in- 
corporation into the social fabric, there- 
fore, has created and will create opposi- 


tion and tension, 
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We are all creatures of our culture. 
Deep-rooted behavior patterns, such as 
those involved in racial relationships, 
are not easily and readily changed. 
The protection of vested interests, 
whether concerned with the material 
fact of economic competition or the 
psychic fact of maintenance of the ego, 
inevitably constitutes a barrier to 
change. It is recognized that in the 
implementation of racial integration 
there will be individual casualties, in 
an economic and social sense, among 
both Negroes and white persons. 

Finally, in its deliberations the con- 
ference implicitly accepted Thompson’s 
definition of the term racial integration: 
“Full racial integration in education’ 
means that schools will be established 
and maintained where the admission of 
students; the employment of teachers, 
non-teaching personnel, administrative 
officers, and members of boards of con- 
trol; and participation in the official 
life of the school by all concerned 
are based upon aptitude, ability, and 
character rather than race.” 

It was not clearly understood by all 
participants that the mere admission 
of Negro students to schools and col- 
leges from which they formerly were 
excluded, or the token employment of 
a Negro teacher are, by definition, only 
steps toward integration as conceived 
by this conference, that desegregation 
—i.e., the mere admission of Negro 
students to existing institutions for 
white people—does not constitute in- 
tegration proved a serious source of 
confusion to some. 

It was held by others, correctly, I 
think, that true integration goes far 
beyond the mere physical fact of non- 
segregation; that it involves as well 


a feeling of acceptance and a sense of 


belonging on the part of the partici- 
pating individuals. 


Tue Present Status or RAcIAL 
INTEGRATION IN EDUCATION 


Provisions for the education of Ne- 
groes have been greatly improved 
throughout the South, particularly dur- 
ing the last decade, largely, but not 
entirely, as a result of legal pressures 
exerted by and under the direction of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. The prin- 
ciple of “separate but equal” facilities 
has been generally adopted by the domi- 
nant racial group and in many, many 
localities a real effort is being made to 
bring Negro schools up to the level of 
their white counterparts. Nevertheless, 
by all objective criteria, facilities and 
opportunities for Negroes are still 
greatly inferior to those for whites. 

Negro students are currently enroll- 
ed in graduate and professional schools, 
and in some instances undergraduate 
curricula in institutions formerly re- 
stricted to white students, in 12 South- 
ern states and the District of Columbia. 
These steps towards desegregation have 
taken place without incident and with 
the general and sometimes enthusiastic 
acceptance of students and faculty. 
Except in a few parochial schools, ra- 
cial segregation at the level of ele- 
mentary and secondary education is 
universal practice throughout the South. 

With a few important exceptions, 
full racial integration in education does 
not now exist in any state or any sec- 
tion of the country. Significant steps 
toward integration are being made in 
the Northern tier of states and in a 
number of communities, particularly 
in Connecticut, New Jersey, Minne- 
sota, and the far Northwest where 
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teachers, as well as students, are be- 


ing assigned to classes freely without 
regard to race, and Negroes are ap- 
pearing with increasing frequency as 
members of governing boards of the 
public schools. 

Despite these instances of real prog- 
ress, however, only a very small mi- 
nority of the Negro population of the 
North is experiencing full integration 
and the trend toward desegregation in 
the South is substantially limited to a 
few Negro students at the graduate and 
professional level. 

Not a single conference participant 
expressed satisfaction with the status 
quo or with the progress that has been 
made in improving the educational op- 
portunities of Negroes—as substantial 
as this progress has been. Despite this, 
there has been exhibited a considerable 
degree of optimism concerning pros- 
pects for future progress. 

A complex of factors has operated 
to make possible now a basic change 
in social pattern which would have been 
almost inconceivable a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The Rooseveltian “New Deal” 
with its emphasis on the underprivileg- 
ed; the impact of court decisions; the 
ideological conflict with communism; 
the rise of nationalism among the dark- 
er peoples of the world; the increas- 
ing educational level and political pow- 
er of the Negro people; the industriali- 
zation of the South; the increased sen- 
sitivity of religious leaders to social 
problems; the scientific and practical 
demonstrations of the abilities of Ne- 
gro individuals; the cumulative effect 
of many local incidents of violation of 
racial mores; and full employment with 
a resultant decrease of economic con- 
flict have all combined to create a so- 


cial atmosphere which makes positive 
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progress in race relations possible— 
indeed inevitable, so long as these fac- 
tors continue to operate. 

That last clause—so long as these 
factors continue to operate—is tre- 
mendously important. Perhaps the con- 
ference participants are too optimistic 
in their (almost) unanimous assump- 
tion that the curve of progress in ra- 
cial integration will continue its up- 
ward course in geometric progression. 
One important aspect of the struggle 
for full citizenship rights lies in the 
maintenance of a social atmosphere 


conducive to further progress. 


Basic PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 


From the proceedings of this con- 
ference there have been developed 
areas of agreement on basic issues in- 
volved in the problem of racial integra- 
tion in education.’ These areas of agree- 
ment which may be regarded as basic 
principles, are as follows: 

1. Present patterns of racial segre- 
gation and discrimination tend to de- 
prive our society of the best resources 
of the Negro race and to weaken our 
nation in its ideological conflict with 
non-democratic powers. 

2. The fight for the admission of stu- 
dents to schools and colleges, the em- 
ployment of teachers and administra- 
tors and the selection of governing 
boards without respect to race must 
be carried on relentlessly and with in- 
creased vigor by all those who are de- 
voted to the democratic way of life. 

8. The struggle for racial integra- 
tion must be conducted within the con- 


stitutional framework of our govern- 


*No votes were taken during the conference. 
Although there was no articulate disagree- 


ment, it is probable that some delegates do 
not fully subscribe to the principles stated. 
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ment and with the utilization of tactics 
appropriate to a democratic society. 

4, Racial integration in education is 
part of a larger complex involving in- 
tegration in other areas such as em- 
ployment, housing and government. It 
is necessary and desirable that the 
problem of racial integration be at- 
tacked on many fronts—legal, political, 
educational, governmental—rather than 
on a single front. 

5. Participation in the areas of pub- 
lic interpersonal relations such as em- 
ployment, schooling, housing, politics, 
civic activities and other public services, 
without discrimination on account of 
race, is a basic right which must be 
guaranteed every citizen by law. 

6. It is not possible to establish 
“separate and equal” facilities. The 
best education of all students, from the 
elementary through the graduate level, 
can be achieved only under conditions 
of racial integration in our society. 

7. Educational institutions organized 
on the basis of race must redefine their 
purposes and seek to serve a clientele 
on a non-racial basis where this is 
legally permissible. 

8. Integration practices are not to 
be selective and applicable only to a 
few. The token admission of a few Ne- 
gro students to schools and colleges 
formerly restricted to white persons 
and the token employment of a few 
Negro teachers in schools and colleges 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory even 
as a step toward integration. 

There were a number of areas in 
which there was a considerable amount 
of disagreement and in which the 
conference could not arrive at a con- 
sensus. The more important of these 


areas of disagreement, which are termed 


here problems, will now be briefly con- 


sidered. 


Tue Rote or THe Necro CoLiece 
Unver INTEGRATION 


The conference gave considerable at- 
tention to the question of what will 
happen to the Negro institutions of 
higher education, both public and pri- 
vate, under conditions of desegregation 
and integration, These colleges were 
established and are now supported to 
afford opportunities which were and are 
not available to Negroes at the institu- 
tions attended by white persons, There 
is no question but as racial bars are 
lowered the role of the segregated col- 
lege will change. The extent and di- 
rection of this change cannot now be 
predicted nor can any general state- 
ment be made which will apply equally 
to the future of every existing institu- 
tion. 

It was the consensus of this confer- 
ence that under conditions of full racial 
integration some of the present Negro 
colleges will be discontinued but that 
many will and should continue to exist, 
but as institutions serving all the peo- 
ple. It is felt that the first casualties 
will be the weaker colleges and those 
geographically adjacent to the strong- 
er existing white institutions. In view 
of the anticipated increase in college 
enrollments in the years ahead, most 
of the publicly-supported institutions 
will be retained as a part of the states’ 
system of higher education. A majority 
of the existing privately-supported col- 
leges for Negroes will continue to exist 
to serve a clientele on an integrated 
basis and thus join the scores of pri- 
vate colleges now serving their respect- 
ive communities in the South, The ra- 


cial composition of the staffs of both 
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existing white and Negro institutions 
will undergo a process of gradual 
change and integration. 

The land-grant colleges for Ne- 
groes pose a special problem because 
of their highly specialized curricula 
and because their programs are not 
comparable in scope and quality with 
white land-grant colleges in the same 
region, With Negro students freely ad- 
mitted to the state universities and land- 
grant colleges, existing institutions for 
Negroes need no longer strive to be- 
come prototypes of the presently-or- 
ganized white institutions. If these in- 
stitutions are to survive at all in their 
land-grant function, their program must 
be reorganized to offer specialized cur- 
ricula for the benefit of all of the peo- 
ple of the state. The danger here, of 
course, is that, under such arrange- 
ment an attempt may be made to per- 
petuate present patterns of inferiority 
and segregation and thus force con- 
tinued appeal to the courts. There is 
need for serious and critical thinking 
with respect to the purposes and pro- 
gram of the existing land-grant col- 
leges. The only alternative to the ulti- 
mate abandonment of the land-grant 
phase of their work is a redefinition 
of function in terms of service to all 
citizens of the state. 

I sense the majority opinion of 
this conference to be that the Negro 
colleges have the responsibility of 
“working themselves out of a job”, not 
necessarily as colleges but as segre- 
gated institutions. It is recognized 
that in the process there will be cas- 
ualties among both administrators and 
teachers, and immediate losses to com- 
munities through being deprived of 
cultural centers. In the final analysis, 
though, Negroes will benefit through 


improved educational facilities and in- 
creased opportunities for employment 
and adjustment in the general society, 
I may add that little attention was 
given, other than in the area of em- 
ployment, to losses which will come 
with integration. 


Adjustment of Negro Teachers and 


Administrators 


The severity of the adjustment prob- 
lem to be faced by Negro staff mem- 
bers depends in large measure upon 
the abruptness of change and whether, 
as anticipated, a large portion of ex- 
isting institutions will be retained. 
Eventually, Negro teachers will take 
their places beside their white col- 
leagues in schools and colleges through- 
out the nation. The short-term problem 
is one of individual competence and the 
willingness of institutions and communi- 
ities to accept Negro teachers in non- 
segregated classrooms. 

Just as in other areas of American 
life where racial segregation practices 
have been altered, institutions and com- 
munities throughout the nation will 
come to accept Negro teachers and ad- 
ministrators on the basis of their pro- 
fessional ability, as is being done now 
in a number of Northern cities and 
states. Negro teachers must be prepared 
to compete not as a unit but as individ- 
uals and with all others engaged in 
similar lines of work. As pointed out 
in this conference by Miller, “Only as 
the individual is willing to work harder, 
study longer, express himself more pre- 
cisely, delve more deeply into research 
can he expect to achieve the goals he 
and his people have set for themselves. 
The Negro is, at this point, in the 
same position as representatives of 


other minorities. He cannot escape 
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such rivalry nor can he hope to gain 
his place on other terms.” 


Adjustment of Negro Children and 
Youth to the Integrated Situation 


Almost entirely neglected in this 
conference was the problem of the ad- 
justment of the Negro child or youth 
who participates or shares directly in 
a racially-integrated situation in high 
school or college. Since this problem 
was not considered, I can only call 
attention to the fact that children and 
youth do, and will, in the beginning at 
least, have difficulties in academic and 
social adjustment. The effect of these 
problems both on the individual and 
on the process of integration demands 
careful consideration and study. 


ELeEMENTs oF A PROGRAM FOR THE 
Future 


The very topic of this conference 
has served to place emphasis upon the 
legal approach and to divert attention 
from other important techniques for 
achieving integration. 

It is recognized that there is no 
alternative to court action in the elimi- 
nation of segregation in the schools and 
colleges of the nation. It is clearly the 
sense of this conference, however, that 
racial integration in education cannot 
be achieved by court decisions alone. 
Other tactics, techniques, or approach- 
es must be utilized concurrently to 
achieve racial integration. These things 
will seem “old hat” to members of this 
audience; as familiar as they are, 
though, they are essential. 

Before considering each of the sev- 
eral approaches, I wish to make two 
observations which are relevant to the 
grand strategy of achieving racial in- 
tegration. 


First, it is a matter of considerable 
significance that there was little in- 
dication in this conference of any 
willingness to compromise at any point. 
Nevertheless, it is universal social and 
political experience that deep-rooted 
issues on which the protagonists hold 
tenacious views are resolved through 
compromise. At the risk of being term- 
ed an appeaser, I believe that we must 
be prepared to compromise, not on 
basic principle, but on intermediate 
adaptations at many points. 

Second, it is imperative that in our 
struggle for democracy we preserve 
the democratic tradition of respect for 
minority viewpoints. There is observ- 
able a tendency to be impatient with 
persons whose views with regard to a 
particular tactic to be employed dif- 
fer from the majority view. We must, 
of course, maintain and insist upon 
a solid front on the basic issue of the 
elimination of racial segregation from 
American life. Let us, though, recog- 
nize that there are choices in strategy 
and that persons of the highest integ- 
rity may often select different altern- 
atives to arrive at common objectives. 


Education 


Certainly no thoughtful person would 
deny that racial integration in educa- 
tion can be achieved in a fundamental 
sense only if it is acceptable to—or at 
least not rejected by—a majority of 
the dominant racial group. It follows, 
then, that education—and we may in- 
clude in the term “good” propaganda— 
is a desirable and necessary tactic. 

The 18th Yearbook of the Journal, 
Education for Racial Understanding 
(1944) explored in much greater de- 
tail than was possible in the present 
conference the question of how the edu- 
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cational process might be effectively 
utilized. It was pointed out that the 
immediate function of education is to 
change the attitudes of the majority 
racial group through the utilization of 
schools and colleges, the church and 
religious organizations, organized la- 
bor, advancement organizations, govern- 
ment agencies, mass communication 
media and personal contacts. 


An action program on the basis of 
the findings of the 13th Yearbook 
is necessary and desirable. To be 
guarded against, however, is the tend- 
ency to restrict education to verbali- 
zation and to allow talk to become a 
substitute for action. The effective- 
ness of education must be judged not 
simply by increased knowledge but in 
terms of changed behavior. 

There is need, too, for redirecting the 
attitudes of Negroes themselves with 
respect to the problem of racial inte- 
gration in education. The Negro people 
generally must be brought to under- 
stand the limitations placed upon them 
by segregation practices. In our segre- 
gated schools and colleges advantage 
must be taken of the opportunity to 
teach our youth democratic viewpoints 
and techniques for achieving racial inte- 
gration. 


Political Pressure 


Negroes are becoming an increasing- 
ly significant factor on the American 
political scene. They are voting in the 
South to a greater extent than ever be- 
fore and in many Northern states and 
communities they constitute the balance 
of political power. The emergence of 
this group has exerted tremendous in- 
fluence on the alignment of diverse 
groups within the two major political 


parties and in isolated instances has 
resulted in tangible and observable 
gains for the masses of the Negro peo- 
ple. 

The use of the ballot for social re- 
form in a democracy is a basic and 
legitimate procedure. Effective utiliza- 
tion of this instrumentality to attain 
racial integration in education entails 
the delineation of definite goals, po- 
litical education in schools and on the 
adult level, intensified campaigns on 
the local level to increase the number 
of registrants and voters, and the edu- 
cation of candidates on the issues of 
race. 

It must be clearly recognized, how- 
ever, that for a minority group to struc- 
ture an election on the basis of race 
alone would be fatal to the attainment 
of its objectives. What is indicated is 
the support of genuinely liberal candi- 
dates, regardless of party affiliation, 
who exhibit a readiness to incorporate 
Negroes into the fabric of American 
life. 


Statutory Enactment 


The 14th Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, which guarantees the in- 
dividual the full privileges and im- 
munities of citizenship, due process and 
the equal protection of the laws, pro- 
vides the constitutional basis for the 
legal attack on racial segregation. The 
Constitution, however, ‘means what 
the Supreme Court says it means” and 
in a more fundamental sense means 
what the people clearly demand that it 
mean. Interpretations in the area of 
civil rights, as in others, vary, there- 
fore, with changes on the personnel of 
the Court and with changes in the cli- 
mate of public sentiment. 

The enactment of legislation should 
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be sought at both the Federal and state 
levels which specifically prohibit ra- 
cial segregation in education. A num- 
ber of states have already enacted such 
legislation with varying degrees of 
effectiveness. The experience at New 
Jersey, whose constitution provides that 
“no person shall be denied the enjoy- 
ment of any civil or military right, nor 
be discriminated against in the exer- 
cise of any civil or military right, nor 
be segregated in the militia or the pub- 
lic schools, because of religious scruples, 
race, color, ancestry, or national origin,” 
(Art. 1, Sec. 5) suggests that with the 
appropriate techniques and social cli- 
mate, racial integration in education 
can be achieved. 

Legislation which assures the tenure 
and seniority rights of teachers should 
also be sought. It is to be emphasized, 
however, that the experience of states 
such as Illinois shows that mere adop- 
tion of such legislation will not assure 
integration. Desirable if not essential 
concomitants are, determination of 
state officials to administer the law with 
firmness and the imposition of financial 
sanctions on school districts for non- 
compliance. 

While it is unrealistic to anticipate 
the enactment of such legislation in the 
Southern and border states in the fore- 
seeable future, this is a basic and ef- 
fective approach to promote integration 
involving both students and employed 
personnel, 


Enlisting the Support of 
Liberal Southerners 
In my experience, there are many, 
many Southerners, call them “cultural 
sports” if you will, who are ready not 
only to accept but to work for racial 
integration. They are to be found at 


all class levels and at all ages but par- 
ticularly among the younger generation. 
As Granger pointed out at an earlier 
session, “The intensity of the spirit of 
liberal reform in the South has probably 
been exaggerated by professional op- 
timists as seriously as it has been un- 
derestimated by determined pessimists. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that such a 
spirit does exist and is growing stead- 
ily. There has been too little recogni- 
tion and examination of that growth 
by the very people who have most to 
profit from it.” ‘ 


Utilization and Cooperation of 
Advancement Associations 


Our advancement organizations, the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the National 
Urban League, the American Council 
on Human Rights, the religious and 
fraternal councils and committees have 
done a magnificent job in promoting 
the cause for human rights in this coun- 
try. Without these organizations, espec- 
ially, in this connection, the NAACP 
the upsurge in educational opportuni- 
ties for Negro youth would certainly 
not yet have occurred. 

The very holding of this conference 
has vital meaning for these organiza- 
tions. The process of sitting down 
and discussing problems with officers 
of other organizations having similar 
goals, and legal, educational, and gov- 
ernmental leaders from all sections of 
the country cannot fail to yield fruit- 
ful values. This procedure will serve 
to keep the leadership of these advance- 
ment organizations in close touch with 
the field and to avert the minor, and 
sometimes major, conflicts of policy. 
I would urge these organizations to pro- 
vide for the calling of periodic confer- 
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ences such as this one as a technique 
for testing the validity and feasibility 
of projected lines of action. 


Utilization of Non-Racial 
Organizations 


We have had the common experience 
in this conference of considering the ra- 
cial question involved as if it exists in 
a vacuum; as if it is unrelated to all 
the other social, economic and political 
forces operating in our society. This 
is not altogether fair criticism, for 
among the participants have been rep- 
resentatives of labor, the church, and 
government. But it is a substantially 
valid comment in that the discussions 
have been couched almost exclusively 
within the frame-work of Negro-white 
relations. 

Recognition must be given to the 
fact that the problem of racial adjust- 
ment touches many facets of American 
life. The indirect approach to racial 
integration, through identifying our in- 
terests with the basic objectives of 
labor, the church, political organiza- 
tions, and the like, may in a fundamen- 
tal sense be just ag effective as direct at- 
tack. Let us, then, cooperate with and 
become a part of all those movements 
and organizations in American life 
which have as their objective improve- 
ment of the welfare of the people. 


CONCLUSION 


This has been a fruitful conference 
and it has made a significant contri- 
bution to race relations in this country. 
I believe it will come to be regarded 
as one of the important milestones in 
the exciting, if sometimes halting, jour- 
ney this country is making toward a 


truly democratic society. There were 


a number of areas of disagreement as 
to tactics, as to immediate outcomes to 
be sought. But the main lines, the im- 
portant lines, are clear and unmistak- 
able. 

Perhaps the most important single 
outcome of this conference is the dem- 
onstration of the absolute unanimity 
of Negro leadership that racial segre- 
gation must be abolished from Ameri- 
can life. There was not a single dis- 
senting voice. So far as Negro leader- 
ship is concerned, the doctrine of “‘sep- 
arate and equal” facilities is dead as 
an objective or as a satisfactory solu- 
tion. 

There is full agreement, further, that 
there is no alternative to legal action 
“to secure these rights” and that seek- 
ing favorable judicial decisions is a 
continuing urgent necessity. 

There is a consensus that judicial 
decisions will not in and of themselves 
result in integration. An essential con- 
comitant is the development of favor- 
able racial attitudes among the domi- 
nant racial group. The implementation 
of a supplementary program along 
the lines suggested in this paper is an 
urgent responsibility of our leadership. 

We say to America and to the world 
that racial segregation is incompatible 
with the ideals and goals of our nation; 
that it prevents our country from ex- 
ploiting in full the resources inherent 
in the Negro people and thus weakens 
our domestic economy; that it provides 
for our opponents, in the world-wide 
ideological struggle a potent weapon 
for enlisting the support of darker peo- 
ples throughout the world and thus 
weakens our international position, We 
believe that the attainment of our goals, 
therefore, will serve the vital interests 
of our nation. (Applause) 
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Mr. THompson: Before we come 
to the second appraisal, I want to 
take just a moment to refer to one 
thing that, Dr. Jenkins has said. I 
do not know whether I made this state- 
ment on the opening night, but you 
will remember that he said that this 
conference was composed of people 
that were left of center and that one 
of the things that he missed here was 
the flavor of the right of center. 

Well, let me say for the benefit of 
this audience that I did all that I 
could to get more of the opponents of 
integration here. I invited the school 
superintendents of 20 states to this 
conference. Half of them wrote very 
nice letters of regret; and I guess the 
other half did not believe I meant it. 


We did all we could, Dr. Jenkins, 
to have more of this group present. 
However, I am sure that you will 
agree that the conference has not dis- 
counted or overlooked their point of 
view. 

Now, the next appraisal is to be 
given by Dr. Nabrit, and it is called, 
“An Appraisal of Court Action as a 
Means of Achieving Racial Integra- 
tion in Education.” He has warned me 
that he cannot do this in less than 40 
minutes although I have given him 
thirty. We shall see. 

(Thereupon, Mr. Thompson intro- 
duced Dr. James M. Nabrit, Jr., Pro-. 
fessor of Law and Secretary, Howard 
University, who addressed the Con- 
ference as follows.) 


AN APPRAISAL OF COURT ACTION AS A MEANS OF ACHIEVING 
RACIAL SEGREGATION IN EDUCATION 


James M. Nasrit, JR. 
Professor of Law and Secretary, Howard University 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

Those of us who have been fortunate 
enough to be present throughout this 
Conference have witnessed a highly 
significant, and I believe, constructive 
event occur in the field of education; 
namely, a thorough-going examination 
of the “Courts and Racial Integration 
in Education,” a penetrating analysis 
of the varying patterns of segregation 
in education, a thoughtful considera- 
tion of means of eliminating them, and 
a keen study of the relationship of seg- 
regation in other areas of life to the 
problems faced in education, What is 
most important is, that this National 
Conference brought together scholarly 
experts in law, education, psychology, 
economics, sociology and government, 


and strategically placed persons in 
“action” activities in the public life to 
mutually inform each other, to cooper- 
atively grasp the scope of the problem 
confronted, and to comprehensively 
plan basic approaches to its solution. 
Although the exact position of the 
“Talmadge” group was not presented 
as such, the editor of a leading South- 
ern newspaper was present, and clearly 
set forth the conservative viewpoint of 
the white South. Invitations were ex- 
tended to administrators of public 
school systems in all the Southern 
states. In spite of the absence from 
the Conference of exponents of the 
viewpoint of the most reactionary ele- 
ments of the white South, it is safe 
to say that their position was injected 
into the discussions and consideration 
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given to it by several of the speakers 
present. 

Now, I do not propose to give a 
critical summary of each of the papers 
presented here, as I hope that my gen- 
eral summary of the Conference will 
take them into account, properly. 

In the first place, the Conference 
was unanimous in its conclusion that 
segregation be uprooted from our dem- 
ocratic way of life. 

It may safely be said that much of 
the law in this country developed out 
of a background of conditions then prev- 
alent in a pioneer, rural, agricultural 
economy, where nationalism and in- 
dividualism were dominant ideas. Many 
of the doctrines, much of the philos- 
ophy, and a considerable number of the 
laws and judicial decisions formulated 
or adopted to fit those conditions are 
not adaptable to our present urbanized 
industrial economy, in the face of an 
increasing wide-spread emphasis on an 
economic and cultural unification. 

In particular there is a growing rec- 
ognition of the idea of guaranteeing 
by law universal reasonable expecta- 
tions involved in life in a civilized so- 
ciety. This is shown in recent provi- 
sions in many parts of the world for 
strengthening and enforcing bills or 
declarations of rights and in increasing 
formulation of such expectations not 
only in newly set-up states and in new 
constitutions for old states, but notably 
in proposed world constitutions. Illus- 
trations of this may be found in the 
Russian Constitution, the United Na- 
tions Charter, the Proposed Constitu- 
tion of Puerto Rico and the new con- 
stitution of New Jersey, which specif- 
ically interdict state action based on 
race, color or religion. 


A reasonable expectation today, then, 
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of every American is that he will not 
be accorded state or Federal treat- 
ment solely on the basis of race, color 
or religion. If there be increasing em- 
phasis on an economic and cultural 
unification of the entire world with a 
universal bill of rights, it is certainly 
a reasonable expectation that America, 
one of those leading this movement, 
would rid itself of legalized racial sep- 
aratism. 

In the second place, the Conference 
was unanimous in its opinion that 
court action was one of the best ways 
to get rid of segregation imposed by 
statutes or judicial decisions. Resort 
to the Courts is a normal method of 
doing this. It is in fact one of the only 
two ways of doing this—by resort to 
courts or legislation. Both are good. 
For the South, the courts are best. The 
Conference came to the conclusion that 
most of the extension and retention of 
segregation has been the result of ju- 
dicial action. Therefore, we should re- 
sort to the courts to change these de- 
cisions. 

Law and government must change 
as society and philosophies change. 
Some illustrations that many of our 
former concepts must yield to these 
changing conditions may be found in 
the field of labor law, in laws govern- 
ing leases of urban apartments, in the 
law of privacy, and in air law. Slavery 
and the system of racial segregation 
which succeeded it are products of that, 
pioneer, rural, isolationist background, 
but today both appear out of harmony 
with our nation’s claim to leadership 
of a world of many races clamoring for 
basic human rights. The separate-but- 
equal doctrine is also a product of that 
background, 

To paraphrase Mr. Justice Cardoza’s 



















language in the Allegheny College Case, 
courts today tend to treat the separate- 
but-equal doctrine as if it were identi- 
cal with the equal-protection-of-the- 
laws clause of the 14th Amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
A classic form of statement frequently 
made is “separate but substantially 
equal.” So compendious a formula is 
little more than a half-truth. There is 
need of many a supplementary gloss 
before the outline can be so filled in 
as to depict the classic doctrine, “Equal 
protection of laws.” It is not enough 
that there be substantially equal pro- 
tection of laws. It is not enough that 
attempts be made to achieve this on a 













racially separate basis. 

The half-truths of one generation 
tend at times to perpetuate themselves 
in the law as the whole-truths of 
another, when constant repetition brings 
it about that qualifications, once taken 
for granted, are disregarded or for- 
gotten. The doctrine of “separate but 
equal” has not escaped the common 
lot. 

The doctrine of “separate but equal” 
is generally credited to the decision in 
Plessy v. Ferguson, in 1896, This case 
in turn cited Roberts v. Boston decided 
in 1849, A mere cursory acquaintance 
with the facts of American history 
tells us that Roberts v. Boston was de- 
cided when the institution of slavery 
was in existence, in a period of which 
a few years later the Supreme Court 
in the Dred Scott Case said, ‘a Negro 
had no rights which a white man was 
bound to respect.” While the origin of 
this doctrine thus lies in the slave 
system, with its laws, customs, lack of 
citizenship of the Negro, these qualifi- 
cations and limitations of the doctrine 
are forgotten in Plessy in 1896. When 
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Plessy was decided a civil war had 
been fought, slavery abolished and the 
14th Amendment passed, giving state 
and Federal citizenship to the Negro, 
and Railroad Company v. Brown had 
been decided by the Supreme Court in 
1873, all subsequent to Roberts v. Bos- 
ton. In the Brown Case the Court de- 
cided that separate accommodations, no 
matter how identical they might other- 
wise be, were not equal. The Court in 
Plessy and subsequent cases has disre- 
garded the Brown Case and the his- . 
torical background out of which arose 
the Roberts Case. As a consequence, 
the Court has in effect placed a judicial 
limitation on the citizenship of the Ne- 
gro; and has substituted for equal pro- 
tection of laws a “separate but sub- 
stantially equal” protection of the laws; 
by importing a philosophy of racial 
separatism properly applicable only to 
the slave system into the 14th Amend- 
ment, which was designed to end the 
last vestiges of that same slave system. 
This tendency toward effacement of the 
great clause of the 14th Amendment 
has not lessened with the years. From 
the field of transportation the separate- 
but-equal doctrine has been applied to 
all areas where the state exerts its 
power, where and when deemed expe- 
dient. The Court’s use of the separate- 
but-equal doctrine reminds me of 
George Orwell’s delightfully satirical 
novel in which the final commandment 
was painted in large letters on the barn 
in Animal Kingdom: “All animals are 
equal but some animals are more equal 
than others.” 

In the third place, the Conference 
agreed that court action alone would 
not achieve integration, Mere enactment 
of laws in the field of civil rights, 
courts to apply them, and a political 
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organization behind them, will not of 
themselves secure equal justice under 
law. Administrative injustice may be 
suffered which is not readily amenable 
to court action. Witness segregation in 
the army in spite of the executive 
orders to end it. We are too well aware 
of laws and judicial decisions which are 
not enforced in our country today. Wit- 
ness segregation in education in IlIli- 
nois and other Northern states where 
it is unlawful. Segregation may result 
from the mere fact of residence, not 
laws. We must prepare our cities and 
states and country for acceptance of 
the doctrine of the universality of hu- 
man rights before they can be effective- 
ly enjoyed. This requires a new inter- 
pretation of our constitution. This re- 
quires the geographical, economic, and 
historical understanding of 
and politics. It requires knowledge of 
the social, social-psychological and eco- 


sociology 


nomic background in which legal pre- 
cepts must operate in their interpreta- 
tion and application. It requires a re- 
vitalization of the principles underly- 
ing our democracy. Justice is the ideal 
relation of man. We seek to attain it 
primarily through a regime of adjust- 
ing relations among men and ordering 
men’s conduct by systematic applica- 
tion of the force of politically organ- 
ized society. But other factors and 
forces temper justice in our society. 
We must take account of them too— 
educational, sociological, psychological, 
economic, religious, and political fac- 
tors. Frustration arising from tensions 
of urbanized life may manifest itself 
in racial injustice and prejudice, to 
mention only one of these. 

In the fourth place, the Conference 
agreed that racial integration in edu- 
cation was only a part of the larger 
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problem of segregation in general. The 
problem of segregation in education 
cannot be isolated from the problems 
of segregation in all other aspects of 
American life, particularly employment 
and housing. It is only one facet of 
the total problem. The fundamental 
inquiry then is, can we have racial in- 
tegration in education as long as segre- 
gation per se is lawful? The answer ig 
no. 

Our appraisal of court action as a 
means of achieving racial integration 
in education shall be made, then, in the 
light of those basic findings of the Con- 
ference. It shall also be made in a 
further belief in these five legal propo- 
sitions: (1) The present domestic and 
world conditions reflect a different back- 
ground from that out of which the sep- 
arate-but-equal theory arose. (2) The 
theory cannot be satisfactorily adapted 
to these changed conditions, (3) Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional power to 
segregate citizens for the purpose of 
education on the basis of race, color or 
religion. (4) Some types of discrimina- 
tion (administrative, e.g.) in education 
cannot be readily affected, if at all, by 
resort to the courts. (5) Laws and ju- 
dicial decisions requiring segregation 
should be subjected to direct legal at- 
tack as being unconstitutional per se. 

Some confusion may be avoided if an 
analysis is here made of some specific 
aspects of our problem by setting forth 
three questions which occupied a major 
portion of the time of the Conference 


and its answer to them. 
1. Does the role of the courts in achiev- 
ing integration in education depend 


upon the type of racial disabilities im- 


posed? The answer is yes. 


If they are laws or judicial decisions, 
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use the courts but legislative action may 
also be effective. 

If they are administratively imposed, 
in some cases courts may give some 
relief but use all community aid avail- 
able. 

If they are results of concentrated 
racial residential areas, courts are of 
Here the whole field is 


little avail. 


left to social workers, legislators and 


others. 

II. Is the legal theory to be utilized 
in litigation before courts a matter to 
be decided by lawyers rather than by 
sociologists, psychologists, social work- 
ers, or educators? The answer is yes. 

In this area the legal theory upon 
which the lawyers base their cases is 
that government, state or Federal, has 
no constitutional power to exert its 
force in dealing with its citizens on the 
basis of race or color. We think the 
attempt of the government to do this 
violates the Federal Constitution, in 
that it violates the equal protection of 
the laws, denies due process, violates 
prohibition against Bills of Attainder, 
and is in violation of the Civil Rights 
Acts. The supplemental and implement- 
al action to be taken will have to be 
decided upon by the social workers, 
psychologists, educators, politicians, 
economists, and the church. people. 
III. Where the courts are a vital fac- 
tor what are the consequences of their 
use? The answer is that they are sig- 
nificant, but not sufficient. 

Successful court action alone will not 
ipso facto achieve racial integration 
in education. However, the invalidation 
of laws authorizing racial segregation 
in education will be a significant and 
important contribution toward the 
achievement of integration in education. 
The primary accomplishment is that it 
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will remove the barrier of illegality 
from the pathway of integration. A 
favorable court decision removes the 
respectability which law gives to seg- 
regation and any fears of fines or im- 
prisonment for associating with mem- 
bers of the different races. It creates 
a climate within which more effective 
use of other methods of eliminating 
segregation may be utilized freely, such’ 
as education, legislation, executive 
orders, voluntary activity, and normal 
political, economic and social develop-. 
ment. As Mr. Roscoe Pound says: “Law 
makes habits, it does not wait for them 
to grow.” As long as statutes or court 
decisions threaten persons with fines or 
imprisonment if racial segregation is 
attempted in education, they deter local 
experimentation and normal social de- 
velopment. 

Aside from this obvious and funda- 
mental merit of a resort to the courts 
in this field, seven other consequences 
flowing from court action may be in- 
dicated. (1) A favorable judicial de- 
cision instantly is operative over wide 
areas in the field of civil rights; over 
state-wide areas in graduate and pro- 
fessional education and over city-wide 
and country-wide or school-district-wide 
areas in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

(2) It serves as an educational de- 
vice and aids in the crystallization of 
antisegregation sentiment. 

(3) It has a psychological effect 
upon the entire community. It reveals 
in clarity and nakedness the obvious 
discriminations long glossed over in 
the segregated school system in the 
South. It shocks many of the non-con- 
cerned whites into a realization of the 
basic injustice being inflicted upon the 


Negro community. It reveals inner 
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strength and unity both within the Ne- 
gro community and between the Ne- 


gro and white community. It stirs to 
action that at-times dormant will to 
first-class citizenship within the Negro 
community. It is also true that a new 
conception of our system of courts may 
arise in the Negro community. In some 
areas of the country, Negroes view the 
courts as institutions of repression while 
in most sections of the South, courts 
are looked on by them with suspicion, 
to say the least. 

(4) Again, an ad hoc appraisal of 
court action as a means of achieving 
racial integration in education would 
suggest it as a potent factor for eco- 
nomic reasons. Since 1940 under the 
impetus of litigation for equal salaries 
for teachers, for admission to white 
graduate and professional schools, and 
for admission to white public schools, 
as well as litigation for equal but sep- 
arate schools, it would be safe to say 
that the educational plants for Ne- 
gro schools have been doubled in value, 
salaries have been almost fully equal- 
ized; and curricula, whatever may be 
said of their quality, have been quan- 
titatively increased significantly. The 
staggering cost of equalization in a 
separate system has for the first time 
been considered by the South as a de- 
cisive factor in the whole area of in- 
tegration, The feverish activity in build- 
ing elementary and high school build- 
ings, some costing more than $1,000,- 
000 each, in the South has been a di- 
rect result of court action. The extent 
to which the South can continue this 
rate of expenditure in an attempt to 
satisfy the “separate but equal doc- 
trine” has a very definite bearing on 
the question of achieving integration, 
even assuming that the courts hold that 
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equality in education may be achieved 
in separate racial facilities. 

(5) Another effect of court action 
has been to incite threats, expressed 
by former Governor Darden of Vir- 
ginia, now Chancellor of the Univer. 
sity of Virginia, and by Governor 
Byrnes of South Carolina, to withdraw 
state support from elementary and sec- 
ondary education and to turn over the 
plants and programs to private indi- 
viduals. This threat of course has to 
run three hazards before becoming a 
reality. (a) It has to escape court de- 
nunciation based on the theory which 
barred South Carolina from turning 
over its primary to private citizens 
by withdrawing all state action with re- 
pect thereto. (b) It has to pass the 
political test. (c) It has to solve the 
problem of public education for poor 
whites in the South. 

_ (6) Again court action in those areas 
where Negroes have been admitted to 
state universities has indicated the need 
for integration at the college and pre- 
paratory level if Negroes are to be 
able in significant numbers to compete 
at the University level. This again poses 
the whole question of how to deal with 
segregation: Will integration at these 
lower levels be achieved without job 
opportunities free from racial disabil- 
ities? Housing, health, cultural op- 
portunities, freedom from fear, all 
have their bearing on the prospective 
student. Can we effectively attack seg- 
regation in education without at the 
same time assailing all forms of legal 
racial segregation? Again, the answer 
is no. Incentive is a prime factor in 
achievement. Is not segregation itself 
as a system or way of life anthithetical 
to the democratic way of life? 

Education must meet the needs of the 















human spirit. In a democracy it must 
provide the wisdom for minority and 
majority races to live together on a 
plane of equality; it must assist in the 
cultivation of individual and group 
yalues consonant with the democratic 
ideal; it must give each citizen an ade- 
quate understanding of the economic 
institutions, problems and issues in our 
industrial society; and must enable each 
person to attain the full development 
and use by him of his inherent poten- 
tiality. We cannot function creatively 
in an artificially divided. society. Free- 
dom of choice and association is a neces- 
sary factor in the freedom and dignity 
of the individual. 

In my opinion, it is better for the 
races to be poorly taught together, in 
inadequate facilities than that they 
be taught separately in excellent facil- 
ities, The great equalitarian principle 
of democracy cannot even be taught, 
much less lived, in a segregated sys- 
tem. 

(7) Finally, court action has resulted 
in some sharp conflicts among lawyers 
and among laymen as to the legal phil- 
osophy and procedure to be utilized in 
this area. 

A very substantial question under- 
lying this discussion is whether it is 
wise to attack segregation per se as 
unconstitutional or should a continued 
attempt be made to whittle away at it 
under the impetus of an insistence upon 
equality. In support of the equality 
approach, it is said that less antagonism 
is aroused in the community in most 
instances and that the community is 
given a choice of either deciding to 
equalize its schools, or to admit quali- 
fied Negroes. To the deep South this 
appears to be an important choice in 
the light of its seeming adherence to 
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the philosophy of the Dred Scott Case. 

It has been stated in this Conference, 
“that we should turn over the problem 
of changing the attitude of the South- 
erner to the white church South.” That 
proposition failed because of the weak 
moral position of the intended recep- 
tionists. The Conference certainly did 
not accept that statement. 

It has also been said here, “that we 
should leave a window for the white 
South to get out of the corner which 
it is in.” We are somewhat suspicious, 
historically, of whites in the South” 
either coming in or going out of our 
windows. Hence, the Conference did 
not agree to that suggestion in any re- 
spect. 

It has been said here that “we should 
ask for an end to segregation per se 
but at the same time we should leave 
a hole in the case through which the 
Supreme Court may escape from the 
necessity of deciding that question”. 
Obviously, this was proposed either in 
jest or in unfamiliarity with how the 
Supreme Court works. “The Supreme 
Court”, it is further said, “should be 
given a chance not to pass on segrega- 
tion per se if it wishes to avoid doing 
so, Don’t force the court to decide or 
it may decide that segregation is law- 
ful. That would be disastrous it is 
said.” Why? (1) Our gains are not 
so great as to require time out for con- 
solidation, (2) Are we expecting a 
more liberal court in the future? (38) 
We lost Corrigan v. Buckley, after hav- 
ing won Buchanan v. Warley, yet we 
won the Restrictive Covenant Cases. 
We lost Grovey v. Townsend after win- 
ning the Nixon Cases yet we won the 
Primary Cases. The greatest thing we 
have to fear is fear itself. The Confer- 
ence did not adopt that proposal either. 
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Again it has been said here, “that 
we should not put the pupils into white 
schools until we solve their background 
differences, educational differentials, 
and until they can take their teachers 
with them’’. It is clear that integration 
is a much longer process than mere ad- 
mission. They cannot be done simul- 
taneously. The Conference did not 
adopt that procedure. 

Some have said here that ‘Court 
decisions will not be followed if given 
in cases in certain areas of the South 
and that some consideration may well 
be given to concentration of legal ac- 
tion in more favorable sectors.” They 
say, “Pick border states to attack 
rather than Mississippi or South Caro- 
lina.” This is the same as saying: 
“White people in those states are so 
mean and treat Negroes so badly that 
they are accustomed to no rights, so 
let them suffer. The less you have the 
longer we will force you to accept 
less.” The Conference repudiated that 
position. 

“We have gained so much under the 
separate but equal doctrine that we 
ought to pause and consolidate our 
gains,” has been argued here too. In 
Oklahoma, over 300 students were in 
the state university, when I was there 
last summer, all were studying educa- 
tion, and white professors were look- 
ing for Negroes to enroll in other 
schools (17 divisions of engineering 
for example) and asked us to find some 
for them in Oklahoma; but the poor 
public schools for Negroes in Okla- 
homa had not produced them. In some 
places, I won’t say where publicly, 
where Negroes were admitted, they have 
flunked already, not because of race, 
but because of poor secondary and 
collegiate background. The Conference 


also failed to adopt that proposition, 

“That we must wait for ideal plain- 
tiffs, Ph.D. caliber” is another state- 
ment made here. Sometimes that caliber 
of plaintiff may lack the intestinal 
fortitude or may. disdain delay and 
anxiety and not have the stamina for 
years of fighting. We must remember 
that clients seek lawyers and lawyers 
take plaintiffs as they are. The Confer. 
ence decided not to wait for such an 
ideal plaintiff. 

Again, it has been said here “that 
there will be violence and blood will 
run in the streets”. Suppose it does? 
Shall the Negro child be required to 
wait for his constitutional rights until 
the white South is educated, industrial- 
ized, and is ready to confer these 
rights on his childrens’ children? The 
Conference likewise refused to adopt 
an attitude of fear. 

Finally, it was said that “we do not 
know what motivates the white South- 
erner in insisting on a denial of equality 
or opportunity to the Negro.” I sup- 
pose it makes a theoretical difference 
whether it is because he doesn’t think 
we are ready for it, rather than that 
he believes in white supremacy, but to 
the Negro child it makes absolutely no 
difference. The Conference considered 
this question unimportant. 

With respect to such a mass of in- 
consistencies, all I can say is Nollo 
Contendere. 

Primarily, I personally disagree with 
these points of view because I believe 
that the Constitution gives the Negro 
the fundamental right to enjoy now 
all benefits offered by the state, with- 
out any limitations based on race. Since 
that is our right, why disguise our 
fight for it? Why try to sneak upon 
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it? Why not make a bold assault for 
it? 

I do not agree with any of the rea- 
sons given for avoiding a direct at- 
tack on segregation as unconstitutional 
per se nor for the selection of any par- 
ticular area of the South in which to 
make the attack. Wherever, the Negro 
ig laboring under unconstitutional dis- 
abilities in the South, there is the best 
place to attack. The attack should be 
waged with the most devastating forces 
at hand. Let those who would soften 
the attack justify the assumption that 
the people of the United States will 
support a complete disregard for the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court will have to worry over 
community attitudes. Let us worry over 
the problems of pressing for our civil 
rights. Let the Court decide the wis- 
dom of declaring segregation per se un- 
constitutional. Instead of worrying over 
the effect of compelling the Court to 
decide, our real concern is, how we may 
best compel the Court to decide the 
question. Let the Supreme Court take 
the blame if it dares say to the entire 
world, “yes, democracy rests on a le- 
galized caste system. Segregation of 
races is legal.” Make the Court choose. 
Let the Court make a national and in- 
ternational record of this. Let the Court 
write this across the face of the Con- 
stitution: “All men are equal but white 
men are more equal than others.” We 
are not isolated as in a vacuum. The 
imposition of segregation is a depar- 
ture from the obligations of the Charter 
of the United Nations and is inimical 


to our international relations. In the 
attempt by the whites of the South to 
cling to Dred Scott and Plessy, the 
20th century is against them; world 
politics is against them; the self in- 
terest of the United States is against 
them; and, the Constitution of the 
United States is against them. In the 
twenties and thirties the legal fight to 
remove disabilities affecting the Negro 
was waged in a much more hostile 
climate than exists today. 

Chief Justice Vinson said in the 
Sipuel Case ‘Petitioner is entitled to © 
the enjoyment of her constitutional 
rights now.” 

In conclusion, may I suggest to you 
that the sharp challenges that are now 
presented to the ideals of the revolu- 
tion of 1776 by the “ideals” of another 
revolution of 1917 ever press us toward 
the necessity for the development of a 
“more perfect union” and a more per- 
fect democracy. In that democracy, 
segregation cannot exist. Racial inte- 
gration in education is one of the basic 
requirements. Slow and tortuous as are 
our courts, thus far, a resort to them 
has been invaluable. No one has yet 
suggested a better way to outlaw le- 
galized racial segregation in education 
than by a resort to the courts. I pro- 
pose that an all-out assault on legalized 
segregation in every field—wherever 
it exists in this country—be made with- 
out hesitation or fear. If the Court 
refuses to declare segregation per se 
unconstitutional, the equality approach 
with all its basic weaknesses still re- 


mains, 





Mr. TxHompson: Dr. Nabrit, you 
almost made it (laughter). 
When we were mapping out this 


program and got down as far as we 


are now, we thought that the program 
would be complete. But some intuition 
kept recurring which made me feel 
that the program was not complete. I 
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asked several people what was wrong; 
I said, “I feel that there is something 
missing here which should be included.” 

About this time I had occasion to be 
in Chicago. I went out to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to see Louis Wirth. I 
discussed the problem with him. Finally, 
I said, “What is missing here, what 
suggestion do you have to make?” 

He said, “You know that after you 
get a favorable court decision you do 
not necessarily get integration. We are 
working on just that very problem here 
in Illinois. We have a law which says 
that you cannot segregate and yet we 
have segregated schools. So we still 
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have the problem of developing the 
cooperative acceptance of racial inte- 
gration in many communities in I[Ili- 
nois.” 

I pursued the matter further by ask- 
ing him, “Who is the best available 
person in the country to present that 
subject at our Conference? He sug- 
gested several people but always came 
back to one man, and that man was 
Father LaFarge. 

(Thereupon, Mr. Thompson intro- 
duced Reverend John LaFarge, S. J., 
Associate Editor of America—A Na- 
tional Catholic Weekly.) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE ACCEPTANCE 
OF RACIAL INTEGRATION 


Joun LaF arag, S. J. 
Associate Editor, America 


Dr. Johnson, Chairman Thompson, 
ladies and gentlemen: 
Coming from New York one feels 


a certain diffidence about speaking in 
Washington. You always feel when 
you come to Washington that you really 
ought to be listening rather than talk- 
ing. But I understand that nothing 
that is said here is secret or classified, 
so I guess we are all right (laughter). 

I appreciate very much Dean Thomp- 
son’s flattering introduction, but I can 
get back at him again by saying that 
in the books he has mentioned, most 
of the material was taken from the 
JourNa or Necro Epucation (laugh- 
ter). Just poring over the JouRNAL oF 
Necro Epucation I came to the con- 
clusion that one could take some facts 
out of there and maybe get away with 
it and he would know where one got 
it. But I do congratulate him upon 
both the success of this conference and 
his own publication. Magazines do 
not run of themselves and they do not 


run by any automatic process, they 
only run by the good will of the public; 
and if THE JouRNAL or Negro Epvca- 
TION were to go, which I hope it 
never will, we would lose a terrific 
ally in the fight for justice and parity. 

I want to say that I enjoyed im- 
mensely the wonderful summary made 
by Professor Jenkins, And I was very 
much intrigued by all the things that 
Dr. Nabrit said were not adopted 
(laughter). 

Acceptance by the community, when 
racial integration has been achieved, 
is obviously a matter of the utmost 
concern. So much has already been 
indicated on this topic, of theory and 
of general experience, that I need not 
go over that familiar ground. My 
only function is to speak from per- 
sonal experience. 

There are, as I see it, two approaches 
to the subject: one direct, the other 
indirect. 

We do need to assert directly cer- 

















tain great moral principles. If there 
are no fixed standards as to how I 
ought to act toward my neighbor, if 
God has not taught, for instance, that 
it is a crying evil to deprive any work- 
er anywhere of his just wages or to 
hate any man, it is difficult to see why 
it is wrong to defraud a man of his 
just wages or of his opportunity for 
employment merely because of his col- 
or, or to nurture towards him any form 
of racial hatred. 

Sins have been committed in the 
name of dogmas, not necessarily be- 
cause of the dogmas, but because of 
the way they are misunderstood and 
misapplied. The great teachings of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition on the 
natural unity of the human race, on 
the obligation of all men to give full 
recognition to the rights of the individ- 
ual human person and the claims of 
the human family, if fulfilled in our 
daily life, are the strongest kind of 
medicine for combating racial prejudice 
and injustice. May it not be that our 
trouble is attributable not to the medi- 
cine itself but to the poor public rela- 
tions by which we present it? When so 
much advertising skill helps to sell 
medical products for the body, may 
we not need to use more psychology 
in making known the medicines for 
the social conscience? 

I believe in the indirect approach 
because people must learn for them- 
selves the injustice and wrongs of 
segregation. The principal vehicle of 
this indirect approach is the local 
community, taking that locality or 
neighborhood precisely as it is, for 
richer or poorer, for better or worse. 
We are so painfully conscious of the 
shortcomings, in the racial sense, of 
some American communities that we 
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fail to evaluate their latent powers, in 
a positive and constructive sense. 

German students visiting the United 
States are deeply impressed by the 
American community, by its dynamism 
and its peculiar facility in solving its 
own problems. So it would seem to be 
important to emphasize community or- 
ganization and study the functions of 
a well-planned community council as 
the community’s instrument. 

In any form of community activity 
where the contact and the collabora- 
tion of different races are involved, it- 
cannot be too distinctly emphasized by 
all participating that we cannot be 
content with less than the complete 
integration of all racial groups into 
the total community and into each of 
its part. 

The ideological fight, in the main, 
has been already won. Few today, 
even the more moderate race bigots, 
dare openly advocate inequality, al- 
though they may hypocritically, or in 
some cases sincerely if mistakenly, ad- 
vocate practices and institutions that 
of their nature produce inequality. 
Daniel Malan’s perverse politics may 
be helping to open the eyes of Amer- 
icans. 

The problem now is to bring the 
largely accepted democratic and relig- 
ious principles down to the grass roots, 
to the community itself. This, as I 
see it, is the fruit of intelligently con- 
ceived community organization and 
community councils. 

Such work seems to start best where 
the least difficulty is experienced, where 
such development can take place more 
readily. Thence we can reach out in- 
to those localities and regions where 
more stubborn obstacles exist. 

Furthermore, there is a wrong way 
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and a right way of setting up a com- 
munity organization. The wrong way 
is to establish it as primarily and spe- 
cifically devoted to the task of promot- 
ing fellowship or of combating race 
prejudice and racial discrimination: to 
announce it as an anti-prejudice com- 
mittee, a brotherhood gathering, a unity 
league, etc. Such types of organiza- 
tion have their functions, but they 
should be kept distinct from a com- 
munity organization as such. The right 
way is to go about the common task 
without self-consciousness, racial, re- 
ligious or otherwise, simply as a group 
of citizens who have united to attend 
to certain definite needs in the com- 
munity, and who believe they can work 
together on their common project with- 
out special guidance from persons out- 
side their own neighborhood. In this 
connection I am always impressed by 
the words of Charles Johnson in “The 
Negro in American Civilization”: “The 
theory is that if enough people could 
be enlisted in interracial conference 
and cooperation, it would not be neces- 
sary at all to deal directly with at- 
titudes.” 

That is democracy through citizen 
participation. 

Dean Russell, of Teacher’s college, 
laid down some principles several years 
ago, and I can do no better than to 
repeat them. 

First, the council can be initiated 
by the group but not dominated by it. 
Activities should be confined to local 
problems of the community. It should 
be independent of political parties. It 
should not represent the community in 


any public campaign, it should be or- 
ganized to deal with specific projects 
such as primarily those that are the 
most urgent problems of the commun- 
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ity, such as housing, recreational cen- 
ters and so forth, 

In addition it should provide a con- 
structive program wherein everyone can 
meet and all members can realize that 
they all have something to contribute 
and much to learn from all of the 
others. Sample projects are those of 
housing, police protection, clearing up 
disreputable neighborhoods and light- 
ing, establishment of dental clinics, in- 
tercultural exhibits and _ recreational 
centers. 

It is interesting in this connection 
that the idea which has taken hold in 
this country has also a tremendous ef- 
fect in Germany. To quote from a 
booklet by Jack Houlihan for the 
German Occupation Division of the 
State Department: 

On this matter of the community 
council, from the smallest village in 
Bavaria to the big cities like Berlin 
and Bremen, people are talking 
about using democratic means of 
planning for better community life. 
The community council has come to 
Germany to stay. German business, 
industrial and welfare leaders are 
proudly showing what they have 
done and are planning to do through 
such councils to help solve commun- 
ity welfare problems. .. . 

Membership of the community 
council in Germany usually brings 
in every element of city leadership 
—schools, churches, labor, city of- 
ficials, industrialists and tourist pro- 
moters, ... 

Projects in Waiblingen include a 
community laundry, a co-op sales 
store, a children’s nursery, a library 
and adult educational center, a kin- 
dergarten and a school safety pro- 
gram. 

Integration can be best served by 
a positive program, something for peo- 
ple to work for, and they must be 
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working together, and working for 
something together. 

Now acceptance does not merely sig- 
nify the removal of an obstacle to 
better race relations. Nor is it just 
a condition to be verified, so that edu- 
cation can better function. Acceptance 
ig fulfillment, a realization of the 
strength, the hope, the vitality and the 
integrity of our American communities 
and of our American society as such. 

We accept each other because we 
intend to live wholeheartedly for the 
common interest which is the very rea- 
son for our very existence as a nation 
or as a civilized society. Towards that 
realization every one of us renders his 
deepest and noblest contribution. He 
contributes his talents as God has given 
them and as he has cultivated them, 
be it as workman or professional man, 
as scholar or as technician, as clergy- 
man or layman. 

So vital is this achievement that it 
serves as an example and as a practical 
working model to the peoples of other 
countries. 

When honestly carried out, of its 
very nature it is the death to racial 
prejudice and segregation, and as such 
can serve a world purpose in aiding 
the people of other lands to overcome 
cleavages and antipathies that are hu- 
manly akin to those which have plagued 
us here. 

In talking to people of other coun- 
tries I have usually found two 
thoughts to express to them. First, 
that I felt tremendous pride in our 
American democracy and a pride in our 
power of community life. I described 


our American communities, their dy- 
namism, their optimism and what could 
be done. At the same time I was 
obliged to confess that we were incon- 
sistent, that we suffered from a hang- 
over of inertia which derived from 
slavery, and was an outgrowth of a 
colonial background, a background 
which did not manifest a proper re- 
spect for the human being. I tried 
to show them that there were forces 
working to overcome the evil and forces 
working through the community itself. 

A quite frequently repeated axiom’ 
is that we should not let the difficulty 
of achieving the impossible stop us 
from doing the possible. Let the pes- 
simists theorize as much as they want 
about what cannot be done now or next 
week or next month; we know what we 
can do now. We know, too, that what 
is done now is vastly more important 
than what may be done ten years later; 
and that every step forward will en- 
courage a hundred others to tread the 
same course. The avenue to complete 
acceptance is no riddle or mystery, it 
is an open path of straight teaching 
and cooperative action. 

Integration is not just a thing that 
you achieve once and for all. Inte- 
gration, as one of today’s speakers re- 
marked, is a continuing process. It is 
a maturing of our citizenship and of 
our Christianity so that our young peo- 
ple may grow up alive, vigorous, whole- 
hearted men and women and achieve 
the stature God himself wanted them 
to achieve as citizens of a free and of 


a united United States. (Applause) 
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Discussion oF Papers 


Mr. THompson: Thank you Father 
LaFarge. Now, we have three gentle- 
men who are going to comment on what 
they have heard. The first is Mr. P. 
L. Prattis. 

(Thereupon, Mr. Thompson intro- 
duced Mr. P. L. Prattis, Executive 
Editor, The Pittsburgh Courier, who 
addressed the session as follows:) 


Mr. Prartis: Mr. Chairman, fellow 
participants on the program, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

Inasmuch as my initials are always 
used in introducing me, it occurred to 
me that this audience might be in- 
terested to know that my full name is 
Platitude L. Prattis (laughter). 

During the most of these three days 
that some of us have been here, you 
have been forced to submit to so many 
doses of pure fact and original wisdom 
that I think it would be a relief to 
have me resort somewhat to platitude 
and generalities. 

It is impossible for us three discus- 
sants in the time allotted to us to add 
much in the form of critical apprais- 
al or summarization to what has been 
said in this conference and I shall not 
attempt to do so. I am confident that 
in addition to what you have already 
heard this evening from these distin- 
guished speakers, that Dr, Thompson 
will perform ultimately the task and 
thoroughly and so I propose instead to 
make what are usually denoted as “ob- 
servations,” 

Now my first platitude is that I 
think that we have had demonstrated 
for us in the genesis of this conference 
and in all of the discussions the highly 
salutary value of differences of opinion 
which touch to the quick. It has been 
discerned here on each and every day 
of the conference ending tonight that 
among us there are two schools of 
thought, each seeking speedy and com- 
plete elimination of the evil of segre- 
gation in education. Where resort to 
law is concerned, one school of thought 
questions the wisdom of placing all 
our eggs of relief in the basket of one 


judicial decision. Furthermore, there 
has been a resistance to the use of de- 
vices other than the courts to achieve 
our goal. 

The discussions here have been 
honest and earnest and healthy and 
vigorous. This conference has provided 
the setting for three days of spirited 
and thrilling intellectual inquiry, all on 
one subject. I believe that gifted Ne- 
groes and whites have given more con- 
centrated thought and study to one 
subject at this conference than at any 
other time or place in the history of 
our race in this country. 

When Dean Thompson has distilled 
the essence of the thinking down here, 
I believe it will be discovered that the 
tools for the job ahead have been 
forged here. All this will have come 
about as a result of difference of 
opinion. 

My second platitude is that we have 
found in this conference a generaliza- 
tion of method by which the gifts of 
our own creative minority, our leader- 
ship, may be utilized as they must be 


utilized to attain social goals. Many 
of the best brains among Negroes have 
been at this conference, and they are 
the ones who will accept the challenge 
to the progress of Negroes in this so- 
ciety. But the creative minority cannot 
perform a leadership service for the 
masses of our people if the goals it sets 
and the methods of reaching those goals 
which it invents do not inspire a mag- 
netic reaction among the masses of our 
people. The people must understand 
and approve both the goals and meth- 
ods if they are to emulate and support. 
(Applause. ) 

The discussions here have pro- 
vided a remarkably broader base for 
planning and defining action than we 
have had heretofore. I am sure that 
when Dr. Thompson has completed this 
job, the conference will have suggested 
programs and methods which can be 
followed and our so-called Negro lead- 
ership will have discovered new and 
more fertile fields of action, and have 
won new respect. 
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My third and final generalization is 
that the conferees to this pow-wow 
should not ignore the newspapers as 
has been suggested by some—even the 
Negro newspapers. (Laughter.) If we 
are interested in the process of imita- 
tion or that kind of approval which re- 
sults in the masses following in the 
footsteps of the creative minority of 
gifted leadership, the newspapers must 
be used as media of communication and 
stimulation. 

I make so bold as to suggest that 
even this conference may not have come 
into being had not one of our news- 
papers recognized the existence of a 
difference of opinion on this funda- 
mental issue of segregation in educa- 
tion and acted to stimulate discussion 
of the issue. Without the sparking of 
this newspaper and the perspicacity 
and detailed planning of Dean Thomp- 
son and a logical difference of opinion 
as expressed by Miss Marjorie McKen- 
zie and others, this conference would 
not have been born at this time. We 
would have had to wait for it. It would 
have been necessary to wait for it be- 
cause we would not have recognized 
the need of it. 

I want to express my gratitude to 
Dean Thompson and the officers of the 
University for inviting me here and 
to acknowledge the great good which 
has been done for me and to express 
the hope that from time to time that 
the University may feel it advisable 
and possible to convene other groups 
to concentrate on other subjects which 
perplex us in our struggle for full citi- 
zenship. 

I have mentioned to you before the 
matter of considering just one subject 
for three days. I think that is a val- 
uable technique or method. I think 
other subjects just as important to us 
as we have discussed in these three 
days might bring us back here together 
for a greatly beneficial result. 


(Applause. ) 


(Thereupon, Mr. Thompson intro- 
duced Dr. Albert W. Dent, President, 
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Dillard University, who addressed the 
session, as follows.) 

Mr. Dent: I should like to make 
four observations strictly off the cuff, 
because these are observations that I 
have gathered as I have been at the 
sessions in the three days and as I have 
heard them summarized and presented 
here this evening. 

The first of these observations is. 
that for the first time, I believe, we 
have assembled in this country and have 
rather unanimous agreement that a 
basic civil right is denied the individual 
who is required to enter an educational 
institution on the basis of his race. I. 
think there can be no doubt but that 
for once for the first time we have 
agreed on that. I think that is signifi- 
cant because I doubt that five years 
ago we could have gotten a group such 
as this to agree on that basic question. 
We are a little behind there, in that 
the younger people with whom I work 
mostly have arrived at that conclusion 
some time ago. 

As I sat here this evening listening, 

I thought back to the time when I was 
in New Orleans about three years ago, 
before a group of high school students, 
boys and girls from the Catholic high 
schools in the City, and the priest and 
I had been invited to talk to them. 
They were told that they could ask 
questions, and the very first question 
was from a little white boy who directed 
his question as follows: “We hear 
what you say and we hear from the 
pulpit, and I believe in the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. I would like for the speaker to 
tell us, what can we as white boys do 
to help the colored boys?” 

And as quick as a flash a little 
colored boy put his hand up and said 
that he would like to speak to that 
question, and he said, “There isn’t any- 
thing we want the white boys to do 
to help us; all we want is they don’t 
do anything to hurt us.” (Laughter.) 

This little boy had realized what 
we have been talking about for three 
days. He realized that he was being: 
denied his individual rights. 
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Now, it seems to me that, considering 
this, if there are any laws in the re- 
spective states which deny this basic 
civil right to certain individuals be- 
cause of their color, then not only is it 
expedient, not only is it desirable, but 
it is a moral and civic obligation for 
us to get those laws changed. 

The second observation I want to 
make is with reference to what has 
been spoken of in this conference many 
times, this person referred to the 
“Southern liberal white.’”’ Now, I don’t 
know what a “liberal” person is. I 
would prefer to use the word “intel- 
ligent” — intelligent Southern white. 
That is, those whites in the South who 
know what is happening, and who 
know something of the attitude of peo- 
ple both white and colored in the 
South, and who have some conception 
of what is going to happen. There are 
many of these people, but I would like 
to tell you of a few instances, a few 
experiences which I have had which 
indicate that these intelligent or lib- 
eral, if you choose that word and call 
them that, that indicate that these peo- 


ple need help. 


I was invited to speak to the women 


in the First Methodist Church at 
Shreveport, Louisiana, not long ago 
on the problems involving our segre- 
gated system of education in Louisiana. 
After I had said what I had to say 
about the discrimination, the lack of 
facilities, and the like, in the Negro 
schools, one of those ladies arose and 
said, “On the way down to this meet- 
ing I stopped by the school board 
office and talked to the superintendent 
of schools about what the salary situa- 
tion was in this city, in this parish, 
and he gave me these figures I have, 
and it seems that what you are saying 
generally is particularly true here.” 
This woman said, “And I asked the 
superintendent of schools, ‘Why don’t 
you do something about this since you 
know that these discrepancies exist?” 

And, she said, “The Superintendent 
told me, ‘I know that some day we are 
going to get a law through requiring 
us to equalize the salaries of the Ne- 
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gro teachers and I know we cannot 
win, and I know that the court is 
going to rule that we must do it; g0 
we have already reserved $200,000; 
we are just waiting for the Negroes to 
file suit.’” (Laughter.) 

Now, there was an intelligent man, 
I don’t know if I would call him liberal, 
but he needed some assistance. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

The third observation I want to make 
is that we have spoken of so very much 
in this conference, and we frequently 
speak of the denial of opportunity to 
Negroes, by denying them admittance 
to the general schools of the country, 
But there has been entirely too little 
said, in my opinion, about the denial 
of opportunities to white people who 
don’t have the opportunity of knowing 
these people who are kept out of their 
schools. The Negro has a contribution 
as an individual and the Negro has a 
contribution to make to society as a 
group, and there is a contribution 
which needs to be made to American 
society which is being denied because 
of the exclusion of Negroes. And I 
think that we as Negroes make a mis- 
take when we think only of the de- 
nials of opportunity to us. I think that 
the man who keeps me out because of 
my color is very foolish and frequently 
denies himself the privilege of knowing 
a real person. (Applause. ) 

The fourth observation I should like 
to make is that while this is an educa- 
tional conference and it is understood 
that we are not to pass resolutions, 
yet I think very little of that form of 
education which gives only information 
to us. I think of education as being 
more important when it develops at- 
titudes in people, and I think as we 
develop attitudes we are likely to de- 
velop along with the impulse to do 
something about our attitudes. 

Now, there has not been time in this 
conference, and it was not planned 
that we should take time in the con- 
ference for this, but I am very much 
concerned about the problems involved 
in the implementation of our ideas— 
how we should go about them, 
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A very special and specific problem 
to me and for many of us is, What to 
do in these present separate or seg- 
regated institutions while we are wait- 
ing for integration—or should I not 
say fighting, while we are fighting 
for integration, because we are not 
waiting for it, and we are not going to 
get it by waiting. I think we are go- 
ing to get it by fighting, and that is 
what we are doing. 

There again I would like to make 
another observation. I have a good 
friend who is a dean of a reputable 
university in my city, who is a white 
person. We were going to New Orleans 
on the train not so long ago, and he 
said, “Why don’t you establish grad- 
uate programs at Dillard University?” 

I said, ““Well the reason why we 
don’t is that we don’t have the re- 
sources in the terms of faculty or 
physical facilities nor in money.” 

And he said, ‘Well, you could get 
the faculty. I know a man on the fac- 
ulty at the university where I am. who 
is so concerned about that problem 
that I think he would be delighted to 
teach at Dillard University, and he 
would be delighted to come out there.” 

And I said, “Why should he make 
that effort, make a trip six or seven 
miles across the city to teach at Dil- 
lard? Why shouldn’t you let us come 
over to you and avoid that inconven- 
ience to him?” 

And he said, “Well, we cannot do 
it. You see, our charter provides that 
we are ‘an educational institution for 
white men.” 

I said, “Yes, I know that, and I 
wonder if you have stopped to realize 
the implications, that in Dillard we 
can invite anybody to teach; indeed, 
it would be a violation of our charter 
to deny anybody admission on the 
basis of race, because the charter states 
that we cannot.” 

I said, “Has it ever occurred to you 
that with your great resources and 
physical facilities and faculty and the 
backing you have that still in 25 years 
you might be coming to us for help be- 
cause we have no such limitations?” 


I think that is the important factor. 
We have in this country educational 
institutions like that one, and it seems: 
to me that institutions like ours which 
are prohibited from having such limita- 
tions can make a positive contributiom 
which schools which have limitations 
upon them cannot possibly make. 

Are we going to fail to live up to 
the democratic ideal or are we going to 
fail to live up to the Christian philos- 
ophy, are we going to fail in our moral. 
obligation to provide the type of edu- 
cation for the young people in this. 
country which in many instances only 
the Negro school can provide? 


(Applause. ) 


(Thereupon, Mr. Thompson intro- 
duced Dr. Frank C. Horne, Assistant 
to the Administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, who addressed 
the session as follows:) 

Mr. Horne: Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
President, Fellow Guests, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 

I am just about in the position of 
little Willie Gump, down here at the 
end of the line (laughter). 

A friend of mine from Cleveland: 
told me the story, that a man advertised 
for an office boy and little Willie Gump, 
who happened to be colored, but I 
guess he was an integrated colored boy, 
because the advertisement did not say’ 
white or colored—it just said office 
boy—decided to apply for the job. 

He went down there at what he 
thought was early in the morning to get 
it, but when he arrived it looked like- 
there were twenty or thirty other boys 
in line, and all of them happened to 
be white. 

So little Willie went to the end of’ 
the line, and he saw that that wouldn’t 
do at all. So he finally made up his 
mind he had better do something dif- 
ferent and he walked up to the office 
and he went up to the secretary and 
said, ‘“Do you have a piece of paper?” 

She gave him a piece of paper. He 
took a little pencil and he wrote some- 
thing on the paper and said, “Give this. 
to the boss.” 
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Then he went back to the end of 
the line, and when the boss came in 
she picked up the letter and brought 
it to the boss, and he looked out the 
door and said, ‘““Who is Willie Gump?” 

Willie said, ‘“That’s me.” 

The man said, “The rest of you boys 
go on home. I would like to see Willie 
Gump.” 

Well, naturally, the secretary was 
quite curious as to what in the world 
he had written on that piece of paper, 
and she got the piece of paper, as all 
secretaries can (laughter) and this is 
what Willie had written, “My name is 
Willie Gump and I am a little colored 
boy and I am way down at the end of 
the line, but don’t hire anybody until 
you see me.” (Laughter.) 

I hope this is not prophetic. I happen 
to remember the last time I was inti- 
mately associated with the JouRNAL oF 
Nearo Epucartion, I wrote an article a 
number of years ago that was called 
“Doghouse Education.” I had been in 
the South a number of years and I 
would go to town and pass a pretty nice 


school building and I would ask and 
they would tell me that it was a white 
school, and then I would go bumping 
over the tracks where the pavement 
ended and there would be a little shack 
hanging onto a red clay hillside, with 
no window lights, as they call them 


down there, sometimes, and it was 
pretty ramshackle and also quite noisy 
inside because usually there were any- 
where from forty to fifty to sixty chil- 
dren, and a teacher. And it looked to 
me to be so much like a doghouse out 
behind the big house that I finally de- 
cided to call it Doghouse Education. 

I don’t know whether there was any 
direct connection, but it is true I left 
the South the next year. (Laughter.) 

But to say something pertinent at 
this late hour, I think of an experience 
I might share with you at another date, 
but not now because we are talking 
about integrated schools. There is a 
body of experience in integration, peo- 
ple who have lived with it. 

If you listened to Mr. Bustard, who 
described the New Jersey situation, 
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you may remember that he said in con- 
clusion that the way to integrate peo- 
ple in schools is to integrate them—put 
them in. Well, now, that grows out 
of long experience. You know, duri 
the last war in the Battle of the Bulge, 
they ran an attitude. survey of officers 
and men about bringing Negro troops 
into combat, and from the top down 
they had resistance—more resistance 
from the men at the bottom who said, 
“No, it wouldn’t work,” and then 
varying degrees of resistance among 
the officers, “I don’t think it will work, 
but maybe it will.” And so, then, they 
put colored men in the line and after 
experience, the attitude was just the 
reverse. The greatest acceptance was 
down at the bottom where the men had 
served with them, and the coolness was 
among the top echelon. 

Coming to my field, housing, there 
are students of the problem such as 
Deutsch in New York University, and 
others who have studied housing proj- 
ects, some separate and other projects 
where they really living together. They 
have found by careful study that the 
conditions of breaking down separate- 
ness resided in the structure itself, that 
the opportunity to be together lessened 
the attitude of the desire to separate, 
while those who lived in the same proj- 
ect but separated did not have the at- 
titude of the others in the respect to 
that in general decreased, and had the 
same general attitude towards that as 
when they came into the project. 

We had another study more recently 
which rather amused me, a survey in 
New York City made of people go- 
ing to stores and purchasing things. 
They were questioned before going in 
as to what the attitude was with regard 
to Negroes and whites in department 
stores, and they got a range of attitudes, 
a large number of people saying that 
they did not think they would like it. 
Then they asked the people after they 
came out of the stores—and_ interest- 
ingly enough—there were Negro sales 
clerks working in that store—the at- 
titude going in and coming out were 
both the same, but they had not paid 
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much attention to the clerk. She was 
working there under the sanction of 
the store, the girl was on the job and 
nobody said anything, they bought and 
they went on their business. 

To me, it has boiled down to say- 
ing that the way to integrate is to inte- 
grate; the way to break a pattern is 
to break it. If you have a policy, you 
have got to announce it, you have got 
to adopt it and you do not move away 
from it and you have got to orient 
your staff so that they understand what 
you want to do. 

About the first people that you want 
to put in, because people do have some 
curiosity as to what you are doing, is 
to have a public relations program in 
the community; the community ought 
to know something about what you are 
talking about. 

Then, your employment policy ought 
to be worked on; and certainly you 
should use all of your community fa- 
cilities—the playgrounds, the recrea- 
tional centers, and contributory facili- 
ties. 

But here I have to sound a note of 
caution and play Banquo’s ghost a 
little bit, because the schools, partic- 
ularly secondary and elementary level 
schools—as you know, the school is 
nothing more than an outgrowth of 
the home, and even though you have a 
suit and you win it and you have a 
decision for integration in the com- 
munity and your law says that you 
ought to—but you know that they put 
the schools where the children are and 
if our children live bounded on the 
North by such and such a street, and 
on the East by such and such a street, 
and it is a ghetto, then when it is de- 
cided where the schools are to be, they 
will follow these lines. The terrain 
will be selected for the school in that 
project, and they will select the site 
for a Negro school in the Negro project 
and a white school in the white proj- 
ect, the white neighborhood, and it 
is all possible under the law—and let 
nature take its course. Where the ghetto 
sets the pattern of the schools, this 
ghetto pattern does not only affect the 
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schools, but it affects the housing proj- 
ects; it affects all the rest of it that 
is associated with it, the recreational 
pattern. 

Then, there are the vested interests 
that are interesting themselves in 
keeping it a ghetto, and you know, a 
good deal of the vested interests out- 
side want to keep certain racial groups. 
in certain restricted areas. Also there 
are these vested interests that are in- 
side, and you get situations like teach- 
ers who think they have vested in- 
terests in the schools, who do not want 
to integrate the community because of 
their vested interests; and you have 
others that you run into. You run into 
ministers of churches who are a little 
bit afraid of losing their constituencies ; 
you run into politicians and you run 
into the tavern keeper and storekeeper, 
and he is a little bit afraid of the 
effects on his business by breaking up 
the ghetto and integrating the com- 
munity. 

There are vested interests who will 
hold tight. In fact, one of my associates 
in one of the largest cities in the North- 
west could not get any interest from 
the NAACP about helping to break up 
a ghetto pattern; and he wanted to 
find out what was the matter. He made 
an analysis of the board of trustees, 
the people who ran the local NAACP, 
and he found out they had vested in- 
terests, the largest percentage owned 
apartment houses—I mean places where 
they build an apartment for one family 
to live in and then break it up into 
five rooms, and they use a closet for 
a kitchen and have one bath on a floor 
for 15 or 20 families. 

Well, I have heard many corny jokes, 
such as, “You have got to take the vest 
off the interest.” It is not just other 
vested interests, we have got some of 
that vest that we have got to take off, 
too. We have got to attack this. It is 
hard to attack vested interests inside 
and outside, but they can be attacked. 
Profits are involved, believe me! There 
is money involved in a whole lot of 
people in those ghettos. 

The thing goes beyond that, because 
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not only are the schools put there 
where the children are, but the plan- 
ning goes on behind it and right now 
in many communities like Washington, 
they go into a so-called slum-clearance 
program, but the pattern of the segre- 
‘gated school and the segregated home 
is written into the plan, and if we do 
not get some of this community action, 
then we will have segregated school 
and segregated housing. And you will 
have them more than ever because of the 
population movement that will be tak- 
ing place, with white folks moving out. 

Right here in Washington we have 
got a tremendous problem in this City. 
Sure, you are inheriting schools over- 
night—but watch out, they are becom- 
ing more and more segregated just the 
way the population moves, and I would 
simply say to you, while you are mount- 
ing your attack on segregated schools, 
be sure you are really mounting your 
attack on the ghetto pattern which 
makes it up. 

I will conclude by saying that the 
ghetto has got to go—and you sue 
them and sue them and sue them and 
‘create a situation where you can bar- 
gain and tell them and tell them and 
tell them—and maybe by that process 
the ghetto will go. (Applause.) 


Mr. Tuompson: As we bring this 
conference to a close, I want to say 
two or three final words, despite the 
lateness of the hour. And then I shall 
ask President Johnson if he will make 
a closing statement. 

First, I want to take this opportunity 
to thank the several hundred people 
who have cooperated with us to make 
this conference possible. Many of you 
have made sacrifices in terms of time 
and money to be here. The University, 
as well as those immediately responsi- 
ble for the conduct of this conference, 
greatly appreciates this interest and co- 
operation on your part. 

Also, may I say I am quite con- 
scious of the fact that it is entirely 
too late for any more speech-making. 
However, there are two observations 
which I feel constrained to make be- 








fore we ask Dr. Johnson to make his 
closing remarks. 

First, some of you may recall that 
in the Fall 1951 Number of Tue 
JournaL or NeGro Epvucation, [| 
wrote an editorial comment entitled, 
“How Imminent is the Elimination of 
Segregation?” Among other things, | 
observed that there had been some ques- 
tion in the minds of a few people as 
to whether a direct challenge of the 
constitutionality of segregation was 
wise at this time, because the Supreme 
Court was not ready to rule that seg- 
regation per se is unconstitutional and 
therefore if forced prematurely would 
reaffirm Plessy v. Ferguson. The same 
question has been raised in this Con- 
ference. 

I said then, and I wish to repeat 
now, that on the basis of any realistic 
appraisal of the situation, “We are at 
this time in a better position to obtain 
a favorable decision from the Supreme 
Court on this question than we ever 
were. . .” and nothing has been said 
in this Conference that has caused me 
to change that opinion. 

It is inconceivable to me that the U. 
S. Supreme Court, in view of the pres- 
ent climate of international opinion, to 
say nothing about the moral issue in- 
volved, will be able or willing to say 
to the world that legally-enforced seg- 
regation based upon color or race, is 
consonant with our precepts of de- 
mocracy. If, for some inexplicable rea- 
son the Court should say that legally- 
enforced segregation and democracy 
are compatible, then we might as well 
junk the “Voice of America” and rec- 
oncile ourselves to the loss of the hun- 
dreds of millions of brown, yellow 
and black peoples of Asia and Afri- 
ca, whom we have been trying so des- 
perately to win to our cause during the 
past five or six years. 

I do not believe the Supreme Court 
will render such an adverse decision, 
in view of all of the circumstances. Ac- 
cordingly, I do not see why the issue 
should not be pressed squarely and 
now. 

Dr. Nabrit touched upon this point 
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in his speech, but he did it so subtly 
that I thought it desirable to under- 
score it. 

The second observation which I want 
to make is this: I have listened atten- 
tively to all of the discussions through- 
out this Conference, to hear someone 
suggest what Negro schools and col- 
leges could do to hasten the processes 
of desegregation and integration. I 
believe I have heard only one ques- 
tion raised on this point. And yet, edu- 
cation is one of the most important 
means by which the processes of deseg- 
regation and racial integration may be 
facilitated. 

Obviously, I would not be so unkind 
as to attempt to outline a program of 
education in this area at this late hour. 
However, I would like to raise the 
question as to whether we are doing as 
effective a job as we should be doing 
in our own back yards. 

One of the basic, even though im- 
plicit, assumptions underlying this Con- 
ference is that segregation is bad and 
that the best interests of our demo- 
cratic social order would best be served 
by its elimination. A corollary to this 
assumption is that not only is it our 
patriotic duty to work for the elimina- 
tion of segregation, but also to refuse 
voluntarily to cooperate with it under 
any circumstances, unless we are legally 
required to do so. In other words, as 
law-abiding citizens, we will obey the 
segregation laws when circumstances 
require that we be in a situation where 
segregation is required. But there is 
something fundamentally wrong with 
our education when we voluntarily put 
ourselves in a situation where segrega- 
tion is required, when it is not neces- 
sary for us to do so. 

As a teacher of Negro youth, I 
would feel that I had not done my 
real duty as a teacher, if a student of 
mine would go out to a baseball park 
and sit in a roped-off, segregated sec- 
tion of the bleachers—or even the 
grandstand—to see Jackie Robinson 
and Roy Campanella play; as many 
Negroes do when the Dodgers start 
North from their spring training camp. 


And yet, not only do Negro students 
subject themselves voluntarily to such 
indignities, but quite frequently, Negro 
teachers and principals also. 

To put the matter on a little higher 
plane, I would consider myself as be- 
ing most ineffective in my teaching, if 
one of my students would go to see and 
hear even Stokowski or Toscanini when 
he knew that the only place he could 
sit was in the “peanut gallery” or in 
some other special section reserved “for 
colored people.” And yet, I know per- 
sonally that some Negro colleges have 
not only allowed their students to go 
to such concerts under these conditions, 
but they have even sold the tickets. 
And this, in the days of radio and TV, 
even. 

Let me give a third illustration. Sev- 
eral years ago—and I want to make 
this very anonymous, I do not want to 
identify anyone—several years ago I 
knew a family where the husband was 
a college president, and the wife was— 
the college president’s wife. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Some friends came to visit them and 
the wife wished to show them social 
courtesies. She decided to give a theatre 
party. All of them got dressed up. One 
of those big, long, black cars was 
brought around by the chauffeur. The 
president’s wife and the other ladies 
were driven downtown to the theatre. 
They got out at the side door near the 
alley and went into the theatre up to 
the ‘peanut gallery”, reserved “for 
colored people.” 

On the other hand, I see sitting in 
this audience at this very moment a 
Negro college president who walked up 
eleven stories rather than ride on the 
freight elevator reserved exclusively 
for Negroes, and things. He had to go 
into that particular building to see a 
member of his Board of Trustees who 
had requested him to stop by his office 
to see him. When the President got up 
to the Board member’s office, he was 
a little out of breath because of his 
unaccustomed exercise. The Board mem- 
ber asked why he seemed so “winded,” 


the President told him that there were 
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only two ways to get to his office, either 
by the freight elevator or by walking. 
He concluded by saying that he pre- 
ferred to walk and lose a little wind 
but save his self-respect. After this in- 
cident, the Board member, who had 
several conferences with the President, 
afterward, always suggested that they 
be held in the President’s office at the 
College. 

About a year or so ago, the restau- 
rants in the 5-and-10-cent stores in 
Washington would only serve Negroes 
if they stood at one end of the counter, 
while white people were seated. My 
wife, who is somewhat of a crusader, 
whenever she was in one of these stores 
and saw Negroes standing up at the 
end of the counter eating, would go 
over and lecture them for submitting 
themselves to such discrimination. 

One day she saw a young girl in her 
late ‘teens standing at the counter eat- 
ing. The girl was obviously intelligent 
and looked like a school girl, My wife 
asked her why an intelligent girl such 
as she seemed to be, would do a thing 
like that. The girl said, “You are right, 
Mrs. Thompson,” calling her by name 
—to my wife’s surprise—‘“I’ll never 
do that again.” 

My wife said, “You look like a stu- 
dent. What school are you in?” The 
girl replied, “I am a freshman at 
Howard University.” 

I hope the explanation is that she 
had not been at Howard very long. 

Now, I do not want to belabor the 
point, but I could not resist the temp- 
tation of pointing out that, during all 
of our talk about what the courts can 
do to help eliminate segregation, we 
have overlooked one of the most impor- 
tant opportunities which we have right 
in our own schools and colleges to do 
an important job in this area; that one 
of the weaknesses in our attack is 
found right in these schools and col- 
leges. We have got to teach our stu- 
dents both by precept and example that 
segregation will be eliminated only 
when we refuse to cooperate voluntarily 
in its practice, as well as seize every 
opportunity to fight for the elimination 
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of laws which require it. (Applause.) 

Finally, may I repeat that we ap- 
preciate very much the cooperation 
which everyone has given to make this 
Conference worthwhile. It has made us 
very happy. 

President Johnson in referring to 
this Conference the other day, said 
something about “Dr. Thompson’s Con- 
ference.” I immediately corrected him 
and reminded him that this was How- 
ard University’s Conference. In order to 
impress that fact upon him—and espe- 
cially since we have not paid all the 
bills yet (laughter )—I want him to say 
the final word. 


(Thereupon, Mordecai W. Johnson, 


President, Howard University, address- 
ed the session, as follows:) 


Presipent JoHnson: Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am delighted that this Con- 
ference has had such wide representa- 
tion geographically, such splendid rep- 
resentation. 

I am delighted that we have had peo- 
ple from so many areas of American 
life and leadership and responsibility. 
I am gratified by the frankness with 
which opinions have been expressed, by 
the thoroughness with which papers 
have been prepared, and by the wide 
perspective that has been displayed. 

This Conference has been a great 
exhibit of the able performance of one 
of the major functions of a university. 
The university should not only do that 
thinking, which arises from the quiet 
of the cloister, and the engaging in ex- 
periments under laboratory controls, it 
should also be looking out among the 
people, to see where their lives are go- 
ing forward in relative confusion at a 
slow pace, and with much greater con- 
flict than would seem to be necessary, 
because of a lack of clarity and com- 
prehensiveness of thought, It is the 
function of the university, in my judg- 
ment, to discover such areas of halting 
progress, to bring them and their prob- 
lems into the walls of the university 
and there systematically to explore ev- 
ery aspect of the question at issue, 30 











that the attending confusion is made to 
disappear, the differences in judgment 
are reduced to a minimum, and the 
possibilities and power of constructive 
action are enhanced. 

I agree with Mr. Prattis, that this 
work is best done when we focus upon 
a single issue, even when we know in 
advance that that issue in question has 
many related areas. 

I agree with Mr. Prattis also that 
we should not stop with this one aspect 
of our question. It is the duty of this 
University and of all American univer- 
sities to focus their attention upon this 
entire area in American life, with great 
intensity. It is an area of historic 
weakness in American life—not only 
the area of historic disadvantage for 
the Negro minority, but the area of 
historic moral and structural disease 
in democracy itself. 

So few of our leading men seem to 
realize that the area of the relation- 
ship between the Negro people and the 
majority people in the former slave 
states, and the consequent relationship 
between those majority people in the 
former slave States with the majority 
people in the northern and western 
states, are all areas of moral disease 
and structural disease in democracy, 
descended from the days of slavery. 

Neither that moral disease nor the 
structural disease is healed. At this 
most critical moment in our history;— 
at this point of great world opportunity 
and great world danger—I will say 
with the utmost seriousness, that the 
greatest liability that the United States 
has at all is this diseased moral and 
structural relationship existing in de- 
mocracy as the result of the institutions 
and attitudes inherited from the slave 
system. It is this thing that Thomas 
Jefferson had in mind when he said, 
“When I look at slavery and remember 
that God is just, I tremble for my 
country.” 

I wish that all American universities 
would come swiftly to share in a great 
sense of responsibility in this area and 
focus their minds upon it until we have 
resolved every issue, brought it into 
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complete clarity, and shown the possible 
constructive programs that may be and 
ought to be pursued. 

I want to close what I have to say 
upon a note of urgency. I think that 
on the whole this has been an optimistic 
conference. We have looked at far more 
progress here than many of us had 
hitherto suspected was possible. But 
we have not turned the decisive corner. 

I hope that none of us is deceived 
into thinking that a great deal of 
time is left. If we think merely as Ne- 
groes we can entertain the concept of 
ample time far more excusedly than if 
we think as citizens of the United 
States. If we think as citizens of the 
United States, then the time is already 
very late—indeed, it may be already 
too late. 

I am not one of those who under- 
estimates at all the enemy that we are 
confronting in the world. We are con- 
fronting an enemy who combines a 
passionate world revolutionary purpose 
with intellectual power more heavily 
and persistently concentrated upon the 
ways of achieving that revolutionary 
purpose than ever before has been the 
case since the foundation of the world. 

In the presence of such an enemy 
it is impossible for the United States to 
avoid making a decision on segregation 
now. It would be a dangerous under- 
estimation of the intellectual power of 
our enemy to feel sure that we are even 
now free to make a decision to post- 
pone the decision on segregation. 

We are facing an enemy whose in- 
tellectual perspicacity is so great that 
he will manage to have the very fact 
of postponement interpreted as being 
an approval of segregation—and he 
will possibly get away with that inter- 
pretation all over a decisive portion of 
the world. 

We are confronted in the world to- 
day with the first clear understanding 
and analysis of the colonial system that 
has appeared in the modern world. 
Britain, for example, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Spain, Portugal—all have 
combined to confuse their own minds 
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and the minds of men as to the nature 
of the colonial system. 

Hitler was the first great clarifier. 
(Laughter.) Hitler said that first above 
all mankind, came the Germans, in 
whom God had put by far the greater 
part of all the good blood that he had 
in supply. There was a little bit of 
good blood left over, he said, and God 
put that in the British. The British, he 
said, outside of the Germans, were the 
only people in the world who had sense 
enough to know how to deal with the 
heathen. They segregated them in every 
area of life, he said, and specifically 
implemented that segregation by re- 
fusing intermarriage, even segregating 
the descendants of accidental marriage. 

This, said Hitler, is the only way to 
keep the emotions of the exploiters 
from being involved sympathetically 
towards those whom they have deter- 
mined to exploit. This, said he, is the 
whole objective of segregation—segre- 
gation is a device of conquest. It is a 
systematic device to subordinate, to 
rule, and to exclude from sympathetic 
involvement with the people who are 
made to suffer. 

The Communists see these things 
with complete clarity. They also see 
the absolute identity of the system of 
segregation prevailing in the United 
States with the system of segregation 
which prevailed in India and which 
prevails today in Africa under the 
colonial system. They see the extent to 
which Western religions, both Protes- 
tant and Catholic, operate as if they 
take segregation for granted, and that 
this fact, on the face of it, is an indict- 
ment of the moral inability of Western 
religion to change the situation. 

The Communists are, therefore, teach- 
ing the people of the world to de- 
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spise our Western religion, because it — 
has no revolutionary moral force and — 
because it is operating within a zone © 
of consent which takes for granted ~ 
segregation and all its attendant ine — 
justices toward the human race, toward — 
people like Negroes in America and © 
toward the hitherto colonial peoples in ~ 
India and the East. 

When this case on segregation in 
the District of Columbia or in South 
Carolina gets to the Supreme Court, 
the light that falls on the glasses of 
its members will come from all the way 
around the world, and they will know 
that for the iirst time in history it is 
impossible to render a confused de- 
cision or to confuse the people by post- 
poning a decision—for to postpone is 
itself to approve. Postponement places 
the Communists in a position where 
they can say, “Do you see that? We 
told you so, They not only do not pro- 
pose to change it. They don’t even 
dare to comment on it.” 

They will say, “You see, it is so deep 
in them that they fear to make a 
change.” 

Now is the time to attack. Now is 
the time to proceed. Now is the time to 
precipitate the decisive combat. And 
let us be aware that if we are to pre- 
vail, we must pray that the God who 
enabled us to overcome the slave sys- 
tem will give our members of the 
Supreme Court and our national lead- 
ership the wisdom to see that the de- 
cision on segregation must come now— 
or else, the Communists may not need 
to take the world, we may have folded 
it in a nice piece of paper, wrapped it 
up, put an Easter ribbon around it, 
and handed it to them. 

And that we do not want—so let us 
go home and pray. (Applause.) 








